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LECTURE XVI. 
26.—COLOUR. 

GENTLEMEN :—We are now about to speak 
of the faculty of colour, discovered by Gatt, 
and admitted by all phrenologists. It is si- 
tuated in the middle of the eyebrow, at the 
most elevated part of the superciliary ridge, 
between resistance and order. I have shown 
you the convolution on the model; TI shall 
now show you its application on the skull. 
Remark how the eyebrow may be modified 
by it, in two ways; either the middle por- 
tion may be elevated into the form of an 
angle, or it may be pushed forward, which 
latter renders the eyebrow prominent. 

Function and Primitive Impulsion.—Its 
function is to distinguish all the shades of 
colour. A sentiment of pleasure is attached 
to this perception. Add to this a sentiment 
of the harmony and contrasts of colours. 
That is the primitive faculty, as is proved by 
the negative state of the function coinciding 
with a depression of the organ, which causes 
the person to confound all colours. 1 found 
it difficult to believe this observation, but I 
have since proved it. Metaphysicians have 
not explained these differences, nor did they 
imagine that there was a primitive faculty 
there. 

Applications.—Its applications interest us 
the most. The faculty is particularly ap- 
plied to painting, causing us to observe with 
pleasure the assortment of colours. Thus, 
decorators, and all passionate amateurs of co- 
lours, make use of it. Here, then, isa great 
question. It is one thing to perceive colours. 
To seize the different shades with exactitude 
is a part of the same phenomenon, carried to 
the highestdegree. But is it the same faculty 
to represent them by painting? Is it the 


manual address, concurring with the choice 
of = colours, which produces those paint- 
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ings which are so remarkable for the beauty of 
the colouring? No; the first idea is what I 
have adopted, or, rather, which has been 
taught me. When in my youth I took lessons 
in drawing and painting, I said to myself 
that I wrote very badly,—that I was by no 
means adroit in forming the lines of writing 
or drawing. The master replid, “ That is no 
matter: there are many drawers and painters 
who write very badly, and yet who are ex- 
eeedingly clever in their art.” I have had 
many opportunities of verifying this obser- 
vation, so that the art of painting has no re- 
lation with manual address, nor with the 
sentiment of spaces and the weight of bodies, 
nor with the art of tracing lines. We may 
write very badly, and yet be very clever in 
the art of colouring. Yet drawing is neces- 
sary in order to have a fine picture ; so are 
order and symmetry ; but these two qualities 
depend upon different organs, and it is these 
which render painters good or bad. Con- 
sequently, then, faculties which assist co- 
lour are independent of it. 

The faculty of colour,—is it completed by 
imitation? That is another resource, It 
would be necessary to prove that all good 
colourists have the organ of imitation. No 
phrenologist has yet thought of verifying 
this, which proves that it has not been ob- 
served. I conclude, then, that the faculty 
of imitation is not the source of dexterity in 
colouring. 

There are, then, in this faculty of well-as- 
sorting and retracing colours, two thirgs,— 
Ist, The faculty of perceiving them clearly ; 
2nd, An influence of this faculty over the 
muscular movements: in fact, it is with the 
hand that we draw. This is one of the dif- 
ficulties which I gave you an idea of in the 
last lecture, in which we were occupied 
with general considerations on the receptive 
faculties. It is then awork to be done. We 
must distinguish between the faculty of ap- 
preciating colours and that of drawing them. 
There is a re-action of this faculty upon the 
muscular system, which produces a dexte- 
rity in placing colours. I cannot go any 
further with this question. 

Sex.—It has been remarked that women 
often possess this faculty in a very high de- 
gree; but they rarely _ in drawing. 
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All the great models, in point of design and 
distribution of groups, are to be found in the 
paintings made by men. 

Auxiliaries—The question of “ auxilia- 
ries” does not relate io the faculty, as you 
may readily imagine—for it has not ay aux- 
iliaries—but to the profession ‘of the pain- 
ter, of decorator, or whatever other name 
you may give. Theart of painting negatives 
the aid of a number of organs. Order, space, 
imitation, are the principal which assist it. 
Afterwards come imagination, which ani- 
mates the productions of art; judgment, 
which prevents it falling into digressions ; 
comparison, &c. To produce master-pieces, 
our faculties require the assistance, first, of 
faculties of the same order, and afterwards 
those of a higher order. 

Antagonists.—1 do not know of any; but 
the more powerful faculties frequently di- 
vert us from this one, which very much de- 
pends on education. There are persons 
born with the talent for painting and colour- 
ing, but who are diverted from it by their 
manner of living and their education. The 
faculty exists, but does not require a great 
development, in consequence of these ob- 
stacles. 

Animals.—They have not this faculty ac- 
corded to them; bat, Gentlemen, I am not 
of this way of thinking. You have seen the 
distinction which we have established. The 
sentiment of colours, of their vivacity, their 
assortment, the pleasure which results from 
them, and the faculty of imitating them, 
which does not belong to the general organ 
of imitation, but which appears to be a du- 
plicate of the faculty of perceiving colours,a 
duplicate which re-acts upon the muscles. 
Well, then, animals are deprived of this se 
cond part of the faculty, But who can as- 
sure us that they are not sensible to colours ? 
I had a proof of it that was qu‘te unexpect- 
ed. I had two little dogs that belonged to 
a very intell.gent breed. They never en- 
tered the house, but were kept in a court- 
yard at some distance from it. They entered 
it by accident, and the imagination of the 
animals was struck with the colour of the 
carpet. I conclude that they perceive co- 
lours. How can I conclude otherwise ? 
They became restless; they smelt, touched, 
and compared these coloured representations 
with the different colours they had seen in 
the court-yard, where there are very few. 
Why, then, refuse to animals the sentiment 
of colour? Iam persuaded that they possess 
it. Besides, insects that live on flowers 
can only distinguish them at a distance by 
their colour, for they have not any olfactory 
organ. It is, then, by its colour that the 
butterfly and the bee recognize the flowers 
from which they gather the pollen, the 
honey, the wax, &c. There is no doubt, then, 
that animals possess the sentiment of colour, 
but they have not the faculty which we have 
of reproducing it by means of painting. In 


my general considerations I explained to you 
this idea, I return to it at present in order 
that we may not lose anything ; it is a sub- 
ject of observation which will not be lost 
sight of. 

Examples.—Here are busts ef the heads of 
painters; the middle ipart.of the eyebrow 
projects forward. I told you that there were 
two physical manifestations of the organ; 
one in the augmentation of the arch, and 
another in the projection forwards. This 
painter, who has the latter projection, is a 
historical painter, because, no doubt, he 
possesses the necessary organ for it ; in fact, 
here is the organ of events, which we are 
going to study. That confirms what I have 
already said, that the organ is applied to the 
faculties which predominate. 

Here is Grropet, who may be offered as a 
negative example ; in fact, the organ is not 
prominent; I am glad to see that. What 
distinguished this celebrated painter was the 
perfection of his drawing, the organ of which 
is well developed. 

Among colourists we have as examples, 
Correcto, Trrtax, Tenters, Craupe Lor- 
RAINE, REMBRANDT, whose talent as a colour- 
ist is known to every oue. Rupens is also 
well known; Vaw Dyck, Poussin, Lessevr, 
Leprux, ANnGeLo, and 
others. In some the talent of colouring is 
doubtful, but there is a list sufficiently long 
to enable you to arrive atthe truth. I could 
alsoadduce as examples females whose talent 
as colourists is known. 


27.—Locaury. 


We pass to the organ of Locality. It was 
discovered by Ga; its existence has been 
proved by the phrenologists ; philosophers 
had not turned their attention to it. I have 
told you how they were pre-occupied by the 
idea of a being which was placed in the 
brain, who possessed all the faculties. The 
‘uculty of loeal ty was discovered by the 
observaticn of the senses; by empirical ob- 
servation, which the psychologists despise, 
which they treat with disdain. Gat ob- 
served that there were persons who recol- 
lected perfectly their way, who preserved 
in their memory the image of a tree, and a 
street or window which they encountered in 
their route ; in a word, who recollected well 
the localities—who having been once in a 
certain place found their way to it again 
without any difficulty, whilst the unfortu- 
nate man was continually Iosing his, though 
he had the taculty of observation, the genius 
of bringing circumstances together, and of 
causality, which surpassed all the little 
faculties. 

Situation —We speak of No. 27. It is 
situated in the anterior and inferior part of 
the forehead, on either side of the median 
line ; the two organs touch each other. There 
are two convolutions which correspond with 


them, and which are separated by the falx, 
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above the cristaGalli ; they are to be found 
in all brains, though more or less folded. 
Here is the organ in the interior and middle 
part of the forehead; the two organs are 
se by a little hollow at their extre- 
mities; and externally they form two emi- 
nences which are continued a little above 
the inner part of the brow; the organ is 
placed below the frontal sinuses. | give 
myself as an example, for the sinuses being 
very much developed in me, you will be 
able to see the place of this organ ; but hav- 
ing subtracted the projection of the frontal 
sinus, the organ is small in me. Recollect 
that I told you that the internal face of the 
frontal bone does not project outwardly on 
the external plate, but is continuous with 
the part of the bone above and below the 
sinus. The relations of the organ are, above 
those of form and distance, below eventua- 
lity and time, because it is prolonged on 
either side. 


First Action. said it was the faculty 
of recollecting the places that we have been 
in; I believe that there is more in it than 
that; that there is not only recollection of 
each object, but that a picture, or image, of 
the place remains in the mind. You can easily 
imagine that it is secondary to the organ of 
vision. Blind men have no idea of locality. 
The faculty of recognising supposes the indi- 
vidual strongly affected by the perception of 
the places in which he has been. If he has 
paid any attention, the impression remains 
strongly imprinted; but when the organ is 
very much developed, the image of the place 
remains without the person having paid par- 
ticular attention to the objects, in order to 
recognise them; it is what we observe in 
animals, an admirable example, to which I 
shall return immediately. 


Applications.—One has a tendency to tra- 
vel; he who feels much pleasure by reason 
of this faculty, tries to procure himself this 
sort of enjoyment. Thus, the organ inspires 
the taste for travelling, unless it be counter- 
acted by other faculties. Others incline to 
topography, to geography ; you understand 
the reason. Others, to painting and astro- 
nomy, which becomes easier if you retain 
the picture of the stars in your mind, that 
brilliant spectacle of the night; it is net 
seized on by every one with the seme facility, 
nor retained with the same power. To land- 
scape painting, above all, it is applied. 
Phrenologists, who are attentive to every 
thing, have observed that landscape painters 
have this part very much developed. To 
military genius, also to the command of 
armies, it is of use. Judge of the service 
this organ must be to a general-in-chief, who 
recolleets well the places he has passed 
through, particularly when assisted by geo- 
graphical charts. He foresees all the move- 
ments of the enemy, for he sees all the ground 
whieh may be occupied by him with advan- 
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tage. This organ has also been remarked in 
good chess players. Without doubt other 
faculties concur, but it is the cause of their 
peculiar superiority. 

Examples.—Curistopuer is given 
us as an example of this faculty; we have 
not even his picture here,—Muneo Park, an 
English traveller, whose history I have read 
with a great deal of pleasure,—Francois, 
the poet, whom you all know,—Humnotr, 
the famous traveller and naturalist, whom 
every one knows,—GaLiLeo, who was so 
struck with the appearance of the stars, 
when first the telescope was discovered, and 
who changed entirely the theery of astro- 
nomy,— Tyoo-preane, — Descartes. In all 
these persons, or in their likenesses, phreno- 
logists have remarked the organ that we de- 
scribe. 

Here is the bust of a librarian of Edin- 
burgh, named Frazer, whe was remarkable 
for the facility with which he recollected all 
the particularities of the place where he was 
employed; the place that each book oeeu- 
pied; he was very remarkable im this re- 
spect. You see the faculty upon his bust, 
and even the sinus is not developed. When 
the external plate is not raised up all at 
once, it is much easier to appreciate the 
volume of the organ, for then the enlarge- 
ment belongs to it entirely. Here is New- 
TON, whom it is sufficient to name ; this part 
is very much developed in him, and the sinus 
is situated superiorly. Baron Zacn, a famous 
astronomer, lately deceased, is also given as 
an sexample of this faculty. When the orga 
is developed, and there exists a sinus, that i 
also well marked. General Lawareve,a man 
remarkable for many faculties, has this part 
very well marked, so much so that it cen- 
ceals all the other neighbouring organs. The 
bust of Napo.eon is remarkable for many 
organs. What an immense space between 
the reot of the nose and the ear; that an- 
nounces that all the faculties of relation are 
very much developed in him. Here is the 
organ we are speaking of; it is very con- 
siderahle. There are many others on the 
cast that we possess. I shall point them out 
to you. It was this part, where are situated 
the faculties of relation, which was remark- 
able in this great man. 

Here is another man, Col. Bory pe Sr. 
Vincent, remarkable for different talents. 
I shall also mention him as being remarkable 
for the purity of his language and extra- 
ordinary facility in speaking; but at present 
we are only speaking of the organ of locality, 
which is remarkably deyeloped in him, It 
is useless to tell us that the sinus marks the 
organ. It is certain that when the part 
which is behind the sinus is well nourished, 
the sinus must project in proportion, Besides, 
the comparison must be made in children, 
who have not the sinus, and in persons who 
have it well marked, but whe have not 
the organ. Then you will see the round- 
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ness which I showed you in the first of 
these models. 

Here are examples of the reverse: Bishop 
Grecorie was not remarkable for this 
faculty, and you see the organ is not developed. 
VoLtTAIRE was not remarkable for localities, 
but for laifguage, &c. ; the eyes are projecting. 
We must keep all this in mind. Here is 
Kreutzer: Krevrzer was an able performer 
on the violin, who directed the orchestra of 
the opera for a long time. He was also 
distinguished for composition, consequently 
he has the organ of music well marked; but 
locality is at the minimum. The organ oftones 
is one of the easiest of proof. Examine this 
part raised up in a pyramidal form, above the 
external extremities of our organ, and the 
ciliary arches. I defy you to find a depression 
there, as in the place of our organ. 

Animals,—It is in animals especially that 
this organ is remarkable. How would it be 
possible for them to recognize places if they 
did not possess it? That they have it is 
proved by facts. You all know that the 
dog, and the horse, frequently recollect the 
way better than their master. It is useless 
to insist further on this subject, but we must 
give you some physical details on the position 
of this organ in animals. All those that 
travel have the organ sufficiently strong to be 
recognized. We take this from M. Vimont, 
to whose work we are obliged to recur, and 
it is with much pleasure we do so. It is 
most evident in birds, because they go over 
the most considerable spaces; but it is also 
to be observed in some quadrupeds that 
travel. M. Vimont has met with it in birds, 
also in many quadrupeds, forming a projec- 
tion below thecrest of the corcenal bone, which 
joins the orbital angle. He gives as examples 
among the quadrupeds, the squirrel, the 
cat, the leming, a sort of Norway rat, that 
travels in company, that descends into the 
plains in autumn in order to devastate, that 
knows the localities very well. The organ 
is well developed in dogs, horses, foxes, also 
in the ass and mule, that partake of one and 
the other. In horses it is so strong that 
many of them know their way perfectly well, 
and even their masters allow themselves to 
be conducted by them. How frequently do 
we see the lower orders either drunk or 
asleep, and allowing the horse to conduct 
them where he pleases ; the master is quite 
sure that the horse will not make any mistake. 
If I dare give myself as an example, I could 
tell you that I had a father who sent me to 
execute his commissions into the country, in 
places where I never had been. He explain- 
ed to me the route as far as the place that I 
was acquainted with, and added, “ when 
you arrive there, loosen the reins of your 
horse, there are three or four roads, let him 
choose whichever he pleases ;”” by this means 
{ never once missed the way. In Paris the 
horses, when left to themselves, always 


choose the street that leads to their home 
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these are facts. There is, then, an impulsion 
which no one can deny, and which is pre- 
eminent in animals ; they cannot reflect, and 
therefore it is necessary. 

In birds M. Vimont has remarked this 
organ situated externally to the sense he 
calls geometrical ; and he observes that these 
together cause the middle of the arch of the 
orbit to project from the middle of the eye- 
brow to the nose. It is very visible in 
travelling birds. I saw him demonstrate 
this on seven or eight hundred skulls which 
were in his possession. In travelling birds 
we see the edge of the orbit round and pout- 
ing, while it is sharp in those birds that do 
not travel. 

This disposition is to be observd in 
swallows, andall birds that have two homes, 
one for winter and the other for summer. 
M. Vimonr has established three divisions in 
speaking of travelling birds. He has ex- 
amined the organ, Ist, In those that travel in 
a circumscribed way, as the pheasant, the 
partridge, and birds that do not travel far. 
2nd, In those that travel between two con- 
tiguous places, according to the intensity 
of the winter, and return as soon as the 
season permits, such as the starling, the 
turtle-dove, the wood-pigeon, the thrush, 
&c., who escape more or less from the cold, 
and return as soon as possible. 3rd, In 
those that perform long distances, who pass 
part of the year in one region and the other 
in anotherregion. The author distinguishes 
here—(A)—Summer birds : the swallow, the 
loup, the loris, the quail, &c.—(B)—W inter 
birds : the snipe, the wild duck, the wid- 
geon, the crane, &c. It is remarkable that 
amongst all the heads of birds which he 
possesses, none possess the organ of the geo- 
metrical sense and locality so well marked 
as two ducks that were killed at the angle V, 
which those birds make in passing through 
the air. 

Pigeons, which seem to hold a middle 
place amongst these birds, and whom one 
might be tempted to place amongst those that 
travel in a circumscribed way, but who can, 
in fact, return from a great distance, merit 
our serious attention. Speculators know 
that they may be carried a hundred leagues 
from their home, if they have young, and they 
will return to it. 

This faculty has been observed in dogs 
that have been transported far from home. 
We have,as an example, the history of a dog 
whose master (a soldier) was killed in Rus- 
sia, and who returned. There exists, then, 
a sentiment of localities; and you see that 
it exists without a special attention, that is 
to say, without the desire of retaining lo- 
calities, also existing ; and animals possess 
the faculty so strong that it leaves impres- 
sions which never can be effaced. 

As animals, who are naturally travellers, 
quit the country at certain epochs, M. Vi- 
MONT says that it is the want of change of 
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climate and nourishment which solicits the 
action of this organ in them. Nevertheless, I 
have observed at Xerés, in the south of An- 
dalusia, that the swallows left in the month 
of August, at which epoch the temperature 
is high, and insects most abundant. It is 
true that these birds arrive during the first 
days of February. This fact would lead us 
to believe that they have a limited time for 
their travelling, and that the influence of 
the organ of time has an important part to 
play ; at all events, the birds know where 
they are going, the young follow, and when 
they have once seen the country, they do not 
forget it. That is so true that the swallow 
and tomtit build their nests in the same place 
as in the preceding year, which annownces a 
coincidence of the organ of locality. These 
are admirable facts. Psycologists should 
have considered them, but they have confined 
them to physics and instinct, which is not 
explaining anything. In proportion as ani- 
mals are travellers,so is the organ deve. 
loped, according to M. Vimont. These no- 
tions were necessary, in order that this organ 
should not be confounded with the love of 
places. 

Associations.—This faculty is associated 
with that of space, to conduct animals that 
travel far, and who have the ideas more en- 
larged than the animal that remains from its 
birth to its death in the same place, and it is 
also aided by the organ of resistance, as M. 
Vimonrt has judiciously remarked, in speak- 
ing of the efforts necessary in directing their 
flight. Finally, the sentiment of tempera- 
ture, which is allied, perhaps, to touch, and 
the organ of alimentation, are also auxili- 
aries. 

Pray attend to these curious facts, in or- 
der to be convinced that phrenology 1s not a 
futility, a dream, a mystification, as it has 
been proclaimed in many learned societies. 
However, we do not fear their objections. 
Let us examine another organ. 
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It is the organ of number and calculation, 
according to Gat. In fact, it was Ga 
who discovered it. It is situated at the ex- 
terior extremity of the superciliary arch, at 
the termination of the eyeb-ow, from whence 
there results either a deficiency in the exte- 
rior extremity, or a projection of that extre- 
mity forwards, as I explained to you when 
on the organ of colours. In the brain, this 
organ corresponds with the inferior surface of 
the anterior lobe. There exists there a con- 
volution, which is the seat of this organ. In 
the complete head you see it occupying the 
same position, a little behind the anterior 
part of the crest of the coronal bone, which 
limits the insertion of the temporal muscle, 
so that it is situated a little externally to 
the superciliary arch, where it produces two 
eminences, whetherthe eyebrow bends down 
below this eminence, or advances in order 
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to circumscribe it. We must take care and 
distinguish this organ from that of tone, and 
from construction. Here is construction, 
No. 9; the organ is lower down, Order is 
in the brow, above the range of hair which 
constitutes it. Our organ is external to it. 

Primitive Influence.—We must double our 
attention, Gentlemen. We are speaking of 
a very important faculty, about which psy- 
chologists have disputed a good deal. You 
cannot (unless you have read them) imagine 
what numbers of pages have been written 
about the faculty of time. I shall endeavour 
to sum up my ideas from these writings. 

Primitive Faculty —To distinguish num- 
bers,—1, 2, 3,4; to multiply them to an im 
mense extent; to calculate, that is to say, 
to combine these numbers in different man- 
ners; to multiply them, divide them into 
groups, compare one with the other,—a pro- 
digious faculty, but having for its base 
unity. In fact, we mu!tiply any number up 
to ten, and we reduce these numbers toa 
complex unity, which we multiply as we 
did the simple unity, in order to make a 
third, which we multiply in the same man- 
ner, and thus go on toinfinity. This faculty 
is, in fact, so prodigious in its results that 
philosophers and metaphysicians consider 
it as the highest degree of human intelli- 
gence. However, itis not so. It may be 
met with in feeble intelligence, as well as 
tone ; and Gat is the first who remarked 
(having observed it in young persons and 
even in children) that it was altogether a 
special faculty, and not the result of the per- 
fection of the intra-cerebral being, material 
or immaterial, called spirit, soul, sensorium 
commune, &c. He has thus destroyed the 
scaffilding of that psycology which must 
fall for ever before the immense disco. eries 
of phrenoloyists. Moreover, it is a faculty 
depending on organs, and which is in pro- 
portion to their development. Gatt. ob- 
served an extreme degree of development of 
this faculty in children of 9, 10, and 12 years 
of age; not remarkable for great faculties, 
they resolved problems of pure arithmetic 
with the greatest facility, and withoat the 
aid of figures. When it conc: rned numbers 
only, these children were woaderful; but 
when reasoning, independent of calculat-on, 
was required of them, they answered as mere 
children. Thus, the organ is independent of 
all the faculties with which it may be as- 
soc ated. 

Applications.—The first application of this 
faculty is to arithmetic, when the or2an acts 
alone. One may be a good accountant, and 
yet stupid. There is noth'ng more clearly 


proved than that a great number of persons 
make large fortunes by merely making a rule 
not to spend what they precure by means of 
other faculties, although they may be incap- 
able of reasoning on grave subjects; but if 
this faculty be aided by other high ones, we 


find geometry the result, which requires the 
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organ of space ; astronomy, which requires 
that of locality, and all the higher parts of 
mathematics, in which calculation occupies 
a very low position. But here judgment 
and causality are required, in order to pro- 
duce great geniuses, such as Descartes, 
Pasoat, Lerenirz, &c. 

You see, Gentlemen, what we owe to the 
science of phrenology. Metaphysicians ne- 
ver would have thought of these distinctions, 
and the enemies of phrenology, with all their 
sarcasms, taken from observations which 
are badly proved, are very insignificant, if 
one compares their obscure theorics with 
these grand considerations, whose origin lies 
in empirical observation. 

Ausxiliaries.—The auxiliaries of this fa- 
culty are artificial signs, furnished by the 
ruder senses. Corpi.iac has proved it; he 
practises arithmetic upon his fingers; and 
when you wish to instruct a blind person in 
the science, you give him marks, and cause 
him tocount them. When once he has learn- 
ed to count ten, he can count five hundred 
millions. You give written signs to the 
person who can see, and when once he has 
attached an idea to the signs of 100, 1000, 
100,000, he will go as far as you please, 
We run the risk of being taxed with mate- 
rialism, but I say that the sensitive percep- 
tions form the only base of all the sciences, 

Mathematics is founded upon matter, 
upon images, or, rather, the perceptions fur- 
nished by the sight and touch; for the word 
image can only be applied to the production 
of sight, upon which the faculty which mul- 
tiplies, ad infinitum, exercises itself, aided by 
others, in order to produce all those pro- 
digies whose names I have recalled te your 
mind. I do not pretend to teach you these 
truths, for the most of you know them as 
well as I do, but I wish to place th-m in 
relation with others. Material signs are ob- 
tained by sight and touch ; without them, no 
mathematics, no geometry, no astronomy, 
can exist, but we have ignorance with all its 
stupidity. These are the principal avuxili- 
aries, the indispensable auxiliaries. Next 
come the organs of comparison and circum- 
spection, the high intellectual faculties, and, 
above all, comparison ; all these are obliged 
te contribute, in order that the science, 
whose base is founded on calculation, may 
be able to take a high flight. 

Antagonists.—The antagonist faculties are 
imagination, or ideality. The marvellous, 
masic, all those faculties called theatrical, 
&c,, because they cause vivid emotions. 
Remark well, that these little organs of the 
anterior part, which, nevertheless, are the 
most precious to man, do not cause streng 
impulse,except by exciting the great organs 
which form the cerebral mass. Thus, man is 
not guided by the intellectual faculties, as 
we shal] show you presently. A man who 
has the organ we are speaking of, may cul- 
tivate it, if obliged by circumstances ; for 


instance, if you shut him up by force in the 
Polytechnic School, and take from him all 
exterior impressions which would awaken 
imagination, ideality, poetry, he wil! stady ; 
but, leave him free, and he will obey the im- 
pulse which procures him pleasure. You 
will find very few exceptions to this fact, 
which is so general. Such is man. 

Positive examples.—Eucer, Kepver, Gas- 
sensi, and Lapiace, are given, whose busts 
we possess ; M. Araco, member of the in- 
stitute ; also, M. Lisst. There are many 
others, but let us analyze the heads that we 
are acquainted with. Remark well the dis- 
tinction which I have established,—mathe- 
matics the organ, all the rest additional. 
Well, here is a child of nine years old, 
solving all the problems of Evcirp, without 
having had education. There is the organ. 
What, then, do we not owe to Gait’? who 
gave us the means of distinguishing between 
calculation and the faculties which are as- 
sociated with it—which distinctions the 
psychologists and metaphysicians never 
would have found out. This child was a 
calculator, an arithmetician, making these 
calculations without the aid of a pen, See 
how the organ is developed ; try and induce 
these objection-makers, these anti-phreno- 
logic banterers, to reflect upon this one fact, 
before they declare their opinions in learned 
societies. A young country lad, a child 
who cannot read, solves the most difficult 
problems in arithmetic, by means of a little 
convolution of the brain! It is a fact, how- 
ever, which they might have got acquainted 
with before they ventured to speak. Is it 
not curious to hear a learned doctor saying, 
in presence of a learned society, * I have not 
stadied phrenology ; butthe good sense due 
to my self, to my perpetual personality, ob- 
liges me to reject it?” And the journals 
were not ashamed to represent this ignorant 
(in phrenology) as Hercules, who had con- 
quered the Hydra of * * * 

Here is Newrox. The organ had for its 
auxiliary, this part which you see so much 
developed. It is superior intelligence, but 
what a pity we have not the entire head, in 
order to recognise the organ which caused 
him to comment on the Apocatyrse! I now 
take up Baron Zacn, a famous physician, in 
whom you will find this part well deve- 
loped, with many others, for it is always by 
the combination that we should judge. 
However, Gentlemen, we shall consecrate a 
lecture to the manner of studying the head ; 
for they who make objections only think of 
the organ they are looking for, whose influ- 
ence they contest. 

Here is Bruner; he has the organ very 
strong. All this intellectual development 
is admirable. He was a superior man, I 
will engage you will not find that in the 
men who have figured on the scaffold, al- 
though we have plenty of them in our collec- 
tions, Examine Franky, the admirable 
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OF NUMBER AND ORDER. 


Fran&.in; he is one of our finest examples ; 
examine the projection of the forehead, and 
how the external extremity of the eyebrow 
is enlarged and pushed forward. Here is 
Heascuet, the famous astronomer, who dis- 
covered a planet ; all the apparatus of per- 
ception is developed, The organ of which 
we treat, is one of those in which phrenology 
triumphs the most. I am assured that a 
professor has said, “I have the organ, and 
yet I cannot calculate.” For my part, I do 
not believe it. This assertion has for its 
basis something which I do not wish to ex- 
amine ; because the man is a very estimable 
one in other respects. In Napo.pon, the or- 
gan is very well developed, but that of me- 
chanism does not correspond with it. Here 
are the negative examples: they consist of 
villains covered with crime. Examine the 
depression of this entire region. 

Animals,—Philosophers have refused the 
faculty of numeration to animals. The ob- 
servations of Groner Lerot, “ lieutenant des 
chapes,” under the ancient dynasty, has 
has given us other ideas. Read the “ Letters 
to aPhysician of Nurembarg on the Lostinct 
of Animals,” a very interesting work, which 
I have read with a great deal of plea- 
sure. Here are the observations which he 
has made; they were transferred to the 
“* Encyclopwdia,” where I read them, before 
I consulted the work. The magpies are the 
scourge of sportsmen, because they destroy 
the eggs of the game; they are cunning 
birds and robbers, who, net being very 
brave, attack the eggs and the young; from 
this comes the eagerness of all sportsmen 
to destroy magpies. A man hid himself 
in a hut, near a tree where the nest of a 
magpie was built; the bird did not return 
until the man had departed. It was then 
said, “ Let us hide two, one only shal! quit 
the place, and the magpie, who cannot 
count, will come back to his nest.” This 
did not succeed; the magpie counted the 
men; he did not come back until the 
second had quitted the hut. Three, and af- 
terwards four, were posited on the two fol- 
lowing days; the bird did not enter until 
the departure of the last, i. ¢., of him who 
was to have fired at him; but, when the ex- 
periment was made with five men, the bird 
was disconcerted in his calculation; afier 
the departure of the fourth, he entered the 
tree, not thinking of the fifth, whe shot him 
at last, 

We might make other experiments, in or- 
der to prove that, in fact, birds have a 
commencement of the ergan. For my part, 
I announced to you my desiga on that point. 
I would wish to see those animals raised in 
the scale, that some persons try to depress, in 
order to separate themselves entirely from 
animality! Ido not approve of that; we 


should give every one his own, even ani- 
mals. 


calculation ; 1 am pursuaded of it, 


Animals have a trace of the organ of 
I have 


not more striking examples to offer you at 


29.—Orper. 


The organ of order belongs to Spurzueim. 
Gat admitted the faculty without assigning 
to it a place, or at least his genius taught 
him that this organ ought to exist. But a 
man cannot observe everything, however 
long his life may be. Its situation is the 
superciliary arch, between calculation and 
colour, below tone. The projection of this 
organ passes the level of the eyebrow, be- 
ing well developed. 

Infiuence or Primitive Impulsion.—Metho- 
dical arrangements, symmetry of objects. 
There exists in this arrangement a pleastire, 
unknown to those whe do not possess the 
organ sufliciently developed. There is a 
pleasure in contemplating things in order, 
and even delight, for many persons. Disor- 
derly people can form no idea of it. This 
is another observation due to empiricism,— 
to the study of mar in relation to external 
objects, by means of his sensitive organs,— 
an observation which has not been made 
either by philosophers, or by those who 
substitute logic for observation. 

Application.—To the arrangement of all 
physical objects. This is the basis of the 
faculty. It is found in all professions which 
require its aid, from the cook to the ama- 
teur of natural history ; in the decorator, the 
painter, the architect,—all those who ar- 
range objects, who put them in order, It is 
symmetry which delights the persons who 
possess this organ; whereas those who have 
it not are insensible to it. Now, let us find 
out its application, in a moral point of view, 
Philos: phy and oratory form means of ap- 
plication. ‘The regular and symmetrical ar- 
rangement of arguments depends upon it. It 
does not give the faculty of reasoning, but 
that of disposing the proofs and motives ia 
such a manner that each thing comes in its 
proper time. The impressions are not con- 
tounded, nor is the discourse confused. The 
influence of th e organ may be perceived even 
in phrases. Writers who have not order, keep 
together in a confused manner substantives 
and adjectives, sometimes where there isa 
connection between them, at other times 
where there is none, mingling and con- 
founding ideas in such a manner that in the 
end we do not know what they have said. 
No doubt logic is the basis of the talent of 
writing well, particularly prose ; but it is 
not sufficient to cause a writer to arrive at 
that high degree of perfection and simplicity 
by which he makes you forget the phrase, 
and only shows the matter, adorned withall 
the interest and charm which it can inspire. 
Ideality and the faculty of language exer- 
cise a great influence in eloquence ; but er- 
der is necessary, in order to arrive at per- 
fection. In poetry, the application of order 
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is of equal importance, whether the poet 
treats of a lofty subject,or not. In both cases 
he must associate order with harmony, in 
order to render the subject agreeable to the 
reader. In a word, it is the same in all kinds 
of literature ; but as we have already spoken 
of order in treating of ideality, we need not 
enter into further details. 

Some of you ask me, Why do you apply 
order to literature, eloquence, and poetry, 
which have nothing in common with physi- 
cal objects? This objection, Geatlemen, will 
not stop me. The course is not terminated. 
If it were, there would be sufficient reason 
for the question. But I could answer it, 
even had I but one lecture more to give. In 
the meantime, recollect that all the signs of 
language reduce themselves to material ob- 
jects, which the organs of perception have 
taught us. In order to speak, you must 
have words, which are sounds or signs, 
Well, it is to that that I apply order and 
symmetry. For example,in my lecture there 
are marks, and lines, and words, in small 
quantities; but the ideas attached to them 
are as numerous as it is possible to be. 
Write down your ideas ; you must have ma- 
terial signs for that purpose, and these signs 
are either words, or visible signs that the 
eye can seize upon, or, for the blind man, 
objects which he can touch one after the 
other. They are all material signs, and or- 
der must preside at their arrangement. Or- 
der, then, will pass from material signs to 
ideas, to notions, to sentiments, to judgments, 
which you would wish to transmit to your 
hearers or readers. Besides, if you do not 
seize my idea to-day, you will not fail to do 
so, for I will return to it. I attach great 
importance to it, in order that we may not 
lose ourselves in the clouds, or in those pre- 
tended spiritual essentialities, which do not 
signify anything; for the spiritual in all 
these is a negation, and a negation has not 
any value. Thus, order may be applied to 
to the superior sciences, as well as to the 
physical ones. What I tell is new, and the 
assertion is bold; nevertheless, I assert it 
because I believe it to be true ; but we have 
said sufficient upon the application of order 
on the productions of intelligence. If I 
were to retrograde, in order torecall to your 
minds any omissions, I should embarrass 
you, and should myself act contrary to the 
laws of this organ, whose importance I am 
trying to impress upon your minds. 

Order renders the moral conduct metho- 
dical and regular. There are men who 
never do anything without order and sym- 
metry ; when this is in an extreme degree, 
they are called pedants, insignificant per- 
sons, &c., because the organ is not modified 
by the higher faculties. 

Auxiliaries and Antagonists.—This organ 
has for auxiliaries, and constructiveness, 
with which it associates easily, the organs of 
comparison circumspection ; these are 


the principal auxiliaries that it calls to its 
assistance, and with which it acts in con- 
cert; for antagonists, it has all the theatri- 
cal faculties,—imagination, ideality, gaiety, 
and all the violent and disturbing passions 
of the posterior and lateral parts, which at 
all times upset our intellectual operations. 

Examples.—Napo.eon is a striking one ; 
he had the organ remarkably developed ; he 
had, in fact, a remarkable order ; he had, 
also, locality, space, extent, calculation, and 
with them a high degree of intelligence, by 
which he was able to distribute his army to 
the greatest advantage; to these he joined 
an excellent judgment; thus, when he ar- 
rived at the supreme power, he substituted a 
perfectly regular administration for the dis- 
order which reigned in France. There is 
Frankutn, who also has the organ developed 
in a high degree; he regulated the Ameri- 
can republic,—a man of method and order. 
He and Napo.eon are the best axamples we 
possess. 

Here, again, is the librarian Frazer, who 
possessed locality. He, also, had order in 
ahigh degree. What a head for a libra- 
rian! Locality, order, dimension, and 
space, are very easily verified; it is suffi- 
cient to look at it. Brunet. is cited as an 
example. in fact, all the faculties are 
developed in this Frenchman, who asto- 
nishes all England by his immense works. 

Orators we also possess. It was less for 
order than for imagination that Foy was re- 
markable. But here are Manvet and Ben- 
JAMIN Constant, who excelled in argument. 
DesormMeAUX was a professor in the Faculty 
of Medicine, exceedingly methodical in his 
conduct and discourse, measuring and regu- 
lating his phrases. There is no depression ; 
the region where the organ is placed is de- 
veloped, but the high intellectual faculties 
are superior, 

If you wish for examples of an opposite 
kind, take the greater part of criminals. But 
let us first examine the bust of Duevytren, 
a fine example of all the high faculties. He 
had not that of calculation; that is, calceu- 
lation in small matters ; as for money, he did 
not lose it for a moment, not even in his last 
hour, Unpacu, the assassin of the shep- 
herdess of Jori, did not possess this organ. 
I could cite fools as negative examples, and 
there are plenty of them. Martin has not 
the organ predominant. 

Animals,—M. Vimont gives them this or- 
gan, and he makes it concur with construc- 
tion in forming their nests. He pretends 
that there is a tendency in birds to build their 
nests in a regular manner, We must not 
judge too precipitately ; the thing is very 
probable, if the organ be developed ; but it 
is an induction ; that is to say, we derive the 
probability of the existence of the faculty 
in animals that build their nests, from the 
predominance of that part of their brain 
which in man corresponds with order. He 
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MR. FOX’S CASE OF DOUBLE CONCEPTION. 


believes that spiders make use of this faculty 
in the construction of their webs; it is a 
question which I shall not examine. He 
also thinks that the instinct which causes 
aquatic birds to smooth down their feathers 
is owing to this faculty ; so that we should 
also attribute to it cleanliness. For example, 
the care that the cat takes toconceal itsordure; 
the atiention that horses pay always to de- 
pose their excrement in the same place, as if 
they knew that by acting otherwise they 
would render the pasture unfit for their 
nourishment ; for it is a fact, that horses never 
eat the grass which has grown around their 
excrement, although they will eat thatwhich 
grows around the excrement of cows. I 
have been brought up in the country, and 
have observed all this without intention. As 
we cannot bring forward intelligence in order 
to explain this attention on the part of horses, 
we must attribute it to an instinct of which 
our organ is the instrument. 

There is another impulsion, which causes 
the cow to eat the after-birth of its calf; 
another, which causes the bird to throw out 
of its nest the ordure of its little ones, and to 
go themselves to a certain distance to deposit 
their own. This precaution only exists in 
birds with regard to their nests. Must we 
attribute to the same organ the repugnance 
of man for these things’? I do not know. 
The sentiment of disgust, upon which phre- 
nology has not sufficiently disserted, is a very 
remarkable thing. There are men and women 
to whom nothing is repugnant; who touch 
and look at all kinds of ordure, wounds, 
ulcers, &c.; others whose stomachs turn at 
the sight of every thing disgusting ; others 
who vomit if they imagine that they have 
swaliowed a hair, an insect, anything which 
inspires them with disgust. A common say- 
ing is, * They have the stomach of sensibi- 
lity; but the stomach is only excited by 
the brain in this case. The question then is 
this.—Whether the sentiment of disgust, as 
well as that of cleanliness, depends on the 
organ of order or of any other? Certain per- 
sons have a horror of mice and rats, otuers 
of spiders, others of reptiles. &c. We have 
seen in Paris a Prussian officer who could 
not see old women, a cat, or a sewing thimble, 
without falling into convulsions. In phy- 
siology they call it idiosyncracy, but this 
word does not explain anything. ‘We have 
to determine whether these dislikes depend 
on an organ, and what is the organ, It is 
only by observation that we can solve this 
question. For my part I am not sufficiently 
rich in facts to pronounce upon these ques- 
tions. You know that I promised to com- 
municate to you my doubts as well as my 
convictions. 
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PARTURITION OF A MALE CHILD 
AND A BLIGHTED FCETUS. 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Sir :—Cases similar to the following, I be- 
lieve, seldom occur,though some are recorded, 

On the 28th of May !ast, I was called to 
attend Mrs. G., who was just taken in la- 
bour. Her age was about 30 years, and 
she was the mother of two children. 
Shortly after my arrival, a large, healthy 
child was born, and the uterine efforts con- 
tinued very severe, but the placenta was not 
expelled. After waiting a short time, I 
passed my finger along the cord to the ute- 
rus, when I discovered a soft mass, not 
unlike distended membranes, protruding 
from it. During a strong pain, I made 
slight extension on the cord, when the pla- 
centa, together with the mass, immediately 
came away. On examining the latter, I 
found it to consist of a small male foetus, 
about five inches in length, surrounded by 
about three ounces of fluid. The integu- 
ment of the foetus was softened, and pre- 
sented just such an appearance as might be 
expected from long maceration; it did not 
give off any unusual odour. On turning to 
Burns’ “ Midwifery,” page 168, I find the 
following observations on the subject :— 

“In the human subject, only one ovum is 
generally impregnated by one seminal appli- 
cation, but sometimes two or more may be 
carried down into the uterus, and even after 
one ovum has reached the uterus, and grown 
to a certain degree within it, we find that it 
is possible for a second to be excited into 
action, and brought down into the womb, 
where it is nourished and supported ; but it 
is not yet ascertained what the greatest in- 
terval between the two conceptions may be, 
It appears to be ascertained that a woman 
may not only bear two living children of 
different ages, or of different colours, but 
also, that when a child dies in utero, it may 
be retained, and a new conception occur,” 

In a note, the following case is quoted :— 

“Percy mentions the case of a woman 
whose child in utero seems to have become 
blighted, after motion had been perceived, 
At the end of seven weeks, from this time, 
she felt anew the incipient symptoms of 
pregnancy, and went on to the full time 
from the second date, when she bore a child, 
small, but lively. After the placenta had 
come away, a mass was expelled, in the 
midst of which was found a female foetus, 
corresponding in size with one of the fourth 
month, the period at which motion had 
ceased to be felt in the first instance.”— 
(Rev. Med., p. 129.) On enquiry, I could 
merely learn that my patient expeeted to be 
contined at least three months before the event 
occurred. I am, Sir, yours, respectfully, 

L. Owen Fox. 

Broughton, Stockbridge, Hants, Sep. 7th. 


ON THE TREATMENT 
or 
INFLAMMATORY DISEASES. 


By Henry Seance, Esq., Surgeon, Kennington. 


MR, SEARLE'S OBJECTIONS TO THE 


hended ; but does the aatiphlogistic system 
of treatment obviate such results? Those 
only who have pursued both this system of 
treatment and that which is opposed to it, 
can give the answer to this question, which 
is, That the antiphlogistic system often de- 
stroys life when the disease would not, and 
even when life is preserved, a serious in- 


Acore inflammation in the human frame is | jury is often inflicted upon the constitution. 


considered to be as alarming an occurrence 
as a conflagration in a house. It is true, 
that if the fever be not subdued it may prove 
destructive to life ; and, as though inflam- 
mation would spread as rapidly as flames, a 
host of means is all at once employed to 
overpower it, Blood is abstracted in quan- 
tity according to the boldness of the practi- 
tioner ; aqueous liquors are plentifully sup- 
plied ; while food, being deemed of an in- 
flammatory tendency, is rigidly withheld. 
If these means prove insufficient to control 
the inflammation in one day, they are re- 
peated on the next, with some additions, such 
as local bleeding, blistering, the 
patient survives this treatment, which is by 
no means always the case, the constitution 
will often have sustained as much damage 
as a house which has been on fire, and, 
the flames being extinguished, requires seve- 
ral months to repair it. 
. It might be enquired, whether a trial of 
so desperate a practice would be made, if 
it were now, for the first time, proposed for 
the consideration of the profession? Would 
not a thousand objections to it be raised? 
Wou'd it not be denounced as an outre geous 
attack wpon an invalid? Would not even 
the legality of the means be questioned, 
which, consisting in the abstraction of large 
quantities of blood, the withholding of every 
kiad of nutriment, Xc., would, in a few days, 
reduce a hale-looking man to an almost life- 
less being? It is repeated, that if such a 
mode of treating inflammation were for the 
first time introduced in this enlightened age, 
it would be treated with deserved contempt, 
for the remedies would be justly held as 
worse than the disease. Yet this system 
prevails at this very time, and to raise a 
voice against it is deemed folly, if not mad- 
ness. Although every case of inflammation 
is not treated with this severity, yet there 
are daily many patients who are subjected 
to this practice. 
Desperate means can only be sanctioned 
in cases in which serious results are appre- 


If the amputation of a limb be considered 
necessary for the removal ef a disease, al- 
though there shall not be the least proba- 
bility of danger attending the operation, nor 
a doubt as to its expediency, yet the most 
eminent surgeons hold a consultation to con- 
firm its propriety ; while the strict antiphlo- 
gistic system of treatment, which is always 
injurious, and always of fatal tendency, is 
resorted to with little or no hesitation, and 
sometimes wantonly, even where inflamma- 
tion does not exist. Why are such severe 
means employed on such slender grounds ? 
Because inflammation, like fever, is a bug- 
bear, and the most distant prospect of its 
occurrence is a sufficient inducement in the 
minds of some persons to oppose to it a host 
of violent measures ; and although the re- 
medies are tenfold more terrific than the 
disease, the disease, in their apprehensions, 
is tenfold more to be dreaded than the ten- 
dency of such measures. 

This appeal to the profession is made in 
an urgent strain; and ought it to be other- 
wise, whilst the antiphlogistic system of 
treatment is so generally prevalent, and 
fraught, as it would appear, with such mis- 
chievous tendencies ? 

If Hippocrates were to revisit the earth, 
and see the myriads at this time, in Eng- 
land, under the antiphlogistic treatment, he 
would, in witnessing its effects, naturally 
enquire, “ What are the rules of treatment 
in inflammatory diseases?” And when he 
heard of nothing but the antiphlogistic sys- 
tem, what a lament would he offer for man- 
kind, that twenty-two centuries should have 
produced, in the chief department of medi- 
cal practice, nothing better than a rule with- 
out a reason ! 

In the following pages are proposed rules 
of practice founded in science, in reason, 
and in nature; rules which will, for the 
most part, render the treatment of inflamma- 
tory diseases simple and easy ; which will 
preserve both the lives and constitutions of 
those afflicted with this class of diseases. 
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In describing the treatment of inflamma- 
tory diseases, my object is rather to point 
out the proper rules of treatment than to de- 
tail the remedies. 

The treatment is usually divided into the 
“ constitutional” and the “ local ;” but this 
division is very objectionable, since it merely 
arranges the means to be applied into two 
classes, general and topical, without involv- 
ing thereby any principle or rule of practice. 
It is, therefore, proposed to substitute for 
the “ constitutional treatment,” the treatment 
of the constitution ; and for the “local treat- 
ment,” the treatment of the local disease. By 
this slight alteration in the heads of treat- 
ment, the objects in applying the means are 
fully distinguished. The usual “ constitu- 
tional treatment” refers to those general 
means employed to influence the inflamed 
part through the medium of the constitution ; 
but the treatment of the constitution will 
be confined to those measures which will, 
without reference to the lccal inflammation, 
either prevent or subdue the constitutional 
disturbance, inflammatory fever. The usual 
“local treatment” is restricted to topi- 
cal agents merely ; but the treatment of the 
local disease will include all remedies, 
whether topical or general, which bear re- 
ference to, and are curative of, the local dis- 
ease, inflammation. 


THE TREATMENT OF THE CONSTITUTION, 


In the treatinent of inflammation it is very 
desirable to prevent the accession of inflam- 
matory fever, and should it already exist, it 
is of paramount importance to subdue it as 
speedily as possible. 

To prevent the Accession of Pyrexia.—It 
having been shown, when treating, in a 
former essay,* on the nature of inflammatory 
fever, that its predisposing cause is either 
a reduced, or a low grade of, muscalar 
power, it follows, consistently with that 
view, that those depletory means which con- 
siderably diminish this power should be 
carefully avoided, whilst the diet of the 
patient, instead of being, as is usually re- 
commended, almost devoid of nutriment, 
should be nutritious without being unneces- 
sarily stimulating, not essentially diflering 
from the accustomed diet, whenever it has 
been moderate, and sufficient to maintain a 
fair degree of muscular tone. Should it, 
however, have been too abstemious, and 
should the patient appear exceedingly deli- 


* Lawcer, Vol. L., No. 5. 


cate, a more nutritious, though hight diet, 
should be adopted. On the other hand, 
should the patient have been in the habit of 
indulging too freely in fermented liquors, he 
should be permitted to take about half his 
usual allowance. 

Whenever vomiting or nausea attends an 
inflammatory disease, it forms an obstacle 
to this method of preventing the accession 
of fever; means should, therefore, be imme- 
diately taken for its removal. An irritable 
condition of the stomach may arise from 
several causes, the chief of which are,— 
sympathy with the inflamed organ, the pre- 
sence of bile or of some indigestible sub- 
stance, and inflammation of its mucous mem- 
brane. In the first case, two or three doses 
of calomel and opium, and soda-water, will 
allay the sympathetic irritation, attempts 
being at the same time made to subdue the 
inflammation itself. In the second case, an 
emetic and an aperient will be requisite. In 
the third, a mustard poultice, or a blister, 
should be applied to the pracordia, on the 
part which is painful under pressure, and 
large dose of calomel should be adminis- 
tered. 

By these means the irritability will, in 
general, become allayed, and the stomach 
will be enabled to receive mild nutritious 
food, the best forms of which are—arrow- 
reot, or gruel, made partly with milk, to 
which a smal! quantity of brandy may some- 
times be added—a caudle, composed of 
equal quantities of gruel and beer—and 
isinglass, boiled in milk. Broths are ob- 


jectionable on account of the little nutri- 


ment they contain, and of the flatulence they 
occasion, This diet will soon prepare the 
stomach for more solid food. 

Exercise, by maintaininy, the muscular 
tone, and thereby preserving the body from 
becoming irritable, is a salutary mode of 
preventing the occurrence of pyrexia. It 
can be had recourse to, in many cases, 
during the first, and often the latter, stages 
of internal inflammation, and in most cases 
of external inflammation in which the disease 
is not seated on the lower extremities, or on 
an extensive portion of the skin. Rest is 
very generally recommended in the treatment 
of inflammatory complaints ; bat that pre- 
judice, rather than experience, dictates this 
means may be proved in all cases in which 
exercise can be taken without distressing 
the feelings of the patient. 

By these means the strength and the 
healthy functions of the body will be con- 
siderably maintained ; at ihe same time the 
nervous, and, consequently, the vascular and 


| Visceral irritability, so often allowed to 


complicate cases of phlegmasia which other- 
wise would be perfectly simple and manage- 
able, will be obviated. 

To subdue pyrexia is a less easy task than 
to prevent its occurrence. As inflammatory 
fever often depends as much upon the con- 
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tinual exciting cause AS 
upon the predisposing cause—an irritabl 
condition of body—it is clear that a full de- 
scription of the treatment for the removal of 
the pyrexia cannot consistently be given 
under this head, part of it bearing reference 
to the local treatment. The constitutional 
management, however, can be here described 
so far as regards the predisposing cause. 

The indication is to correct the irritability 
of frame, and as this condition of body 
depends upon reduced muscular power, an 
attempt should be made to restore that power. 
For this purpose measures should be adopted 
similar to those recommended for the pre- 
vention of fever, limited only by the dis- 
ability of the patient to pursue them so 
fully. These means may be sometimes 
aided by those medicines which have a 
direct tendency to subdue vascular irrita- 
bility. 

Exercise, for obvious reasons, cannot be 
numbered among the remedies for pyrexia, 
although it is often used as a preventive. 
Fresh air should be obtained, by a free venti- 
lation of the apartment. In aid of a cooling 
regimen the patient should lie on a horse- 
hair mattress, and without bed-curtains. 
Animal food, in the solid form, cannot 
in general be taken if the pyrexia be acute ; 
but milk, whey, beer, wine and water, eggs, 
or good broth, can be taken in small quanti- 
ties, and frequently. If nourishment be 
judiciously and fearlessly administered, the 
strength will gradually increase, while the 
irritability and consequent fever will pro- 
portionally diminish. This is so true that 
it is extraordinary that prejudice should so 
long have fostered the prevailing opinions 
respecting the nature of inflammatory fever, 
and that the piain, common-sense system of 
supporting the powers of the frame under 
disease shoukl not have been long since 
universally adopted. 

The medicinal treatment depends much 
upon the character of the inflammatory 
fever. If considerable pyrexia attend sub- 
acute inflammation, it is evident that the 
predisposing cause, excitability, is greater 
than the exciting cause, inflammation. Under 
these circumstances, febrifage medicines, 
especially those of a sedative nature, as 
tartarised antimony, digitalis, &c., will in 
general produce a beneficial effect. But if, 
as in acute inflammation, the exciting cause 
play the greater part, then febrifuge medi- 
cines will avail but little. Sedative medi- 
cines would appear, @ priori, to be indicated 
whenever the general circulation is inordi- 
nately increased; but very high and strong 
action of the arterial system cannot be con- 
trolied by sedative medicines, as tartarised 
antimony and digitalis; for small doses of 
these medicines have no effect, while large 
doses occasion vomitings, which are often 
distressing and injurious to inflamed organs, 
and unless they produce an uniform sedative 
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effect, they are pernicious, as temporary 
depression of the circulation induces re- 
action, and thus defeats the object to be 
attained ; and to nauseate the stomach with- 
out subduing the disease, is worse than use- 
less, as it renders the patient incapable of 
taking that nutriment which of itself alone 
would, according to the views which have 
been already given of the nature of the in- 
flammatory fever, tend to diminish the 
pyrexia. 

The sedative agency of cold may be often 
employed advantageously, by placing the 
patient, who should at the same time be 
thinly clothed, ina current of cool air. No 
kind of danger need be apprehended from 
this exposure, unless the phlegmasia have 
originated from revulsion of blood occasioned 
by exposure to cold ; then, indeed, to renew 
the original cause of the disease wou'd be 
committing the folly of adding fuel to fire. 
In such cases calomel and opium, in com- 
bination, form an exceedingly useful seda- 
tive, producing a general and uniform 
effect ; while they allay inordinate action, 
they maintain an equable distribution of 
blood; if they fail to induce sleep, they 
compose both mind and body ; they alleviate 
delirium when it exists, and in other cases 
prevent its occurrence. 

THE TREATMENT OF THE LOCAL DISEASE. 

In the treatment of inflammation three 
indications suggest themselves, viz.— Ist. To 
remove the cause, or to counteract its agency.— 
2nd. To reduce the increased circulation of 
blood in the inflamed part.—3rd. To correct 
the derangement in the function of the secern- 
ing extremities of the vessels engaged in in- 
flammation. 

The fulfilment of any one of these indica- 
tions will often accomplish that of the rest ; 
but some cases require that the three should 
be fulfilled together. 

First.—To remove the cause, or counteract 
its agency. 

Systematic writers on inflammatory dis- 
eases recommend the removal of the 
primary cause, but if that cease to exist, 
and the inflammation proceed under the ex- 
citement of secondary causes, they at once 
propose antiphlogistic measures of treat- 
ment, without further allusion tothe primary 
cause, whereas the treatment should still 
bear reference to that cause. To ascertain 
the cause, and the manner in which it pro- 
duced the disease, is to discover the parti- 
cular organic susceptibility, and the sym- 
pathies, of the individual; for all persons 
are not influenced by the same agent. What 
better guide can the practitioner have to 
direct his course, while attempting to remove 
effects, than a correct knowledge of their 
causes; and in what other way can this 
knowledge be made available, but by em- 
ploying those means which directly tend to 


counteract their agency? The attention of 
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the practitioner, therefore, should not be 
entirely engrossed on behalf of the effect; it 
should rather be directed to the removal or 
counter-agency of the causes. But does 
the strict antiphlogistic system of treatment 
provide for the removal or counter-agency 
of causes? No; it is empirical in the ex- 
treme ; it treats all cases of acute inflamma- 
tion on the same principle, as if they all 
arose from similar causes. It does not fol- 
low that the treatment should be the same, 
because the effect, inflammation, is the same; 
the treatment should be adapted to the 
cause, and as the nature of the cause varies, 
so should there be various modes of treat- 
ment. It is sometimes necessary to raise, 
and sometimes to depress, the circulation ; 
but the antiphlogistic system always aims at 
reducing it. It is not, therefore, surprising 
that inflammatory diseases should be so 
often fatal under a system of treatment 
which does not recognise these important 
practical distinctions. 

The most direct method of removing in- 
flammation is suggested hy observing the 
manner in which it was produced. For in- 
stance, if a local phlegmasia be brought on 
by excitement of the general circulation, the 
use of an agent which, like tartarised anti- 
mony, depresses the general circulation, is 
the most direct method of counteracting the 
agency of the cause, and, as it were, of un- 
doing the disease; whilst sudorifics, warm 
baths, or such means as excite the circula- 
tion, would, by renewing the cause, tend to 
perpetuate the inflammation. Again, if in- 
flammation of an internal organ be brought 
on by any considerable depression of the 
circulation, as when the surface and extre- 
mities of the body are exposed during seve- 
ral hours to wet and cold, instead of tartar- 
ized antimony and other depressants, sudo- 
rifics, warm baths, flannel clothing,and what- 
ever excites the general circulation, and di- 
verts the blood from the diseased organ, are 
decidedly indicated. Should such means be 
insufficient to restore the circulation through- 
out the body,—should the feet remain cold, 
for instance, which is often the case, a small 
blister or sinapism should be applied to each 
instep; and if the circulation be very lan- 
guid, diffusible stimulants are indispen- 
sable ; for a languid circulation, although 
not the primary, was the second in the chain 
of causes, and occasioned the central accu- 
mulation of blood which produced the in- 
flammation, and now constitutes a perpetu- 
ating cause, maintaining the inflammation in 
spite of the remedial measures employed. 
Stimulants, therefore, by increasing the ge- 
neral circulation, whereby blood is conveyed 
into the extremities and outer surface of the 
body, reduce the circulation in the inflamed 
organ, and prove particularly curative. In 
illustration of this principle, the following 
familiar example may be offered :-— 

A person, after exposure to wet and cold, 


may feel indisposed, having symptoms of an 
internal phlegmasia coming on, and in order 
to remove the chilliness which accompanies 
this state, freely indulges in wine or spirits 
before going to bed. During the night, a 
febrile state of excitement comes on, which 
towards morning subsides, and he rises free 
from disease. In this manner a severe ill- 
ness is often prevented. 

By many this practice would be consider- 
ed very dangerous; by some its propriety 
might be admitted at the commencement of 
an attack of inflammation ; but that it should 
be adopted at a stage of confirmed inflam- 
mation would be allowed by scarcely any 
one, although it offers no violation to any 
law in medical science. It is, on the con- 
trary, easy to show that it is strictly in ac- 
cordance with one of the laws of the circul- 
lation, viz., that any one portion of the circu- 
lation is an antagonist power to the other 
portions. Accordingly, if one portion, in 
being excited, as in inflammation, be raised 
in action above the rest of the circulation so 
as to command an undue affiux of blood to- 
wards it, it is strictly consistent with science 
that every other part should be raised to the 
level of that in the inflamed organ, in order 
to counteract this local appropriation or ac- 
cumulation of blood. To increase the gene- 
ral circulation, therefore, whenever it can 
be achieved, indirect counter-agency to the 
primary cause, is not only the most scientific, 
but often the only successful mode of prac- 
tice; and those who make a proper distinc- 
tion between a temporary general excitement, 
artificially produced, and the excitement of 
inflammatory fever, will at once admit its ra- 
tionality ; but those who make no such dis- 
tinction will denounce this system of prac- 
tice as Brunonian, and fallacious. 

The foregoing rules of treatment are re- 
ferable only to those cases of inflammation 
which originate from causes capable of be- 
ing removed or counteracied,—causes which 
alone suggest the indications of cure; bat 
other cases, in which the causes are tran- 
sient, and no longer in operation, require a 
treatment suited to the nature and seat of 
the inflammation, and to the constitution, 
without particular reference to the primary 
cause. 

As the causes of inflammation are very 
numerous and variable, and some are even of 
opposite natures, and as the treatment should 
in a great measure be regulated by our 
knowledge of them, they have been arranged 
in the following table under the separate 
heads of Continuous and Transient Causes ; 
and with the view of proposing more appro- 
priate rules of practice than have been hi- 
therto adopted, to the respective Causes have 
been annexed the chief Indications of Treat- 
ment, and to these again is appended a co- 
lumn of Remedies, not by any means intended 
as a complete remedial system, but merely 


as illustrations of the rules proposed. 
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TREATMENT OF INFLAMMATION. 


The second indication of treatment is to re- 
duce the increased circulation of blood in the 
inflamed part. 

Whenever the primary cause of the in- 
flammation is unknown, and the treat- 
ment, in reference to it, cannot therefore 
be adopted, this indication is especially to 
be adhered to. The various modes of ful- 
filling it are either of a physical, or a medi- 
cinal nature, and consist of external and 
internal means. 

The external means are for the most part 
topical. They consist of those which ab- 
stract blood from the inflamed part: as, the 
application of leeches, scarifications, Xc. ; 
of those which occasion a derivation of 
blood from the affected organ, as, exercise, 
dry cupping, blisters, sinapisims, fomenta- 
tions, embrecations, and other counter irrit- 
ants ; and of those which produce a sedative 
influence upon the vessels engaged in the 
inflammatory action: as the application of 
ice, of saturnine, spirituous, and other refri- 
gerating lotions, of laudanum, iodine, mer- 
curial ointments, lunar caustic, &c. The 
restrictions under which these several means 
should be administered, are reserved for 
another occasion. 

The internal means of reducing the circu- 
lation im any particular part, consist of those 
only which influence the general circulation, 
no medicine having been yet discovered, 
which will exert a specific agency upon any 
particular part. They aflect the general cir- 
culation either by raising er depressing it ; 
they are, therefore, of two classes, which, in 
their mode of operation, are opposed to each 
other ; itis, then, important to distinguish the 
cases in which the one or the ether of these 
principles should be enforced—whether the 
general circulation should be raised by 
stimulants, or depressed by sedative means. 
This distinction often depends upon the na- 
ture of the cause, as has been already 
described under the former indication of 
treatment. But, when the cause cannot be 
ascertained, the circulation should be raised 
in those cases in which it is exceedingly lan- 
guid, and the inflammation is seated in any 
of the central organs of the body; for a lan- 
guid circulation tends to produce an interna! 
accumulation of blood, and thereby to sup- 
port the inflammation; consequently, by 
raising the general circulation, the blood be- 
comes again distributed throughout the 
body, to the relief of the internal phlegmasia. 

The heart and lungs form exceptions to this 
rule; for although they be situated cen- 
trally, yet, while other organs receive only 
their proportional quantity, these transmit 
the entire volume of blood circulating 
through the body ; consequently, any consi- 
derable depression of the general circulation 
must be felt in these organs, and must there- 
fore tend to reduce inflammatory action in 
them. 

The circulation should be de ressed in 


those cases in which the inflammation is 
seated externally, and unattended by very 
high or very low vascular action, the exter- 
nal surface and extremities of the body 
being the first to be influenced by depres- 
sions of the circulation. Tartarized anti- 
mony, and other powerful sedatives, are 
therefore useful in inflammations of the eye, 
of the testis, and in many other cases of ex- 
ternal inflammation ; but not in those which 
are extensive, and, at the same time, of an 
acute character, for the vascular action is 
too vigorous to be permanently controlled by 
these means, and temporary depressions, as 
before stated, in general, induce subsequent 
violeat paroxysms. the other hant, 
when the circulation is very low, no benefit 
can be reasonably expected by depressing it 
still more, for the co-existence of inflamma- 
tion with this condition of the circulation, 
renders it more than probable that the latter 
is a perpetuating cause of the former. 

In cases of podagra, it is highly injudi- 
cious to attempt to produce a Janguid 
circulation, as it would tend to withdraw 
the blood which had accumulated in the ex- 
tremities, and to produce a central plethora, 
and thus to transfer the gout from the foot 
to an internal organ, which is more /te- 
quently the stomach. 

However much, in some cases, the general 
circumstances may suggest the propriety of 
attempting to subdue the inflammatory ac- 
tion by reducing the general circulation ; 
yet, in very painful affections of the joints, 
of the eye, or of the head and jaw from a de- 
cayed tooth, it will seldom be found good 
practice. To employ any means which will 
reduce the muscular power, will heighten 
the sensibility of the frame—a condition 
favorable to the support of pain: and so 
long as the pain continues, inflammation 
subsists; in such cases, larger doses of 
opiates, and the promoting of the swelling of 
the soft parts around those which are hard 
and unyielding, are the most beneficial 
means which can be employed. 


The third indication is to correct the 
functional derangement of the secerning vessels 
engaged in the inflammatory action. 

Since the mischief attending inflammation 
almost entirely results from the morbid 
action of the secerning vessels, it is to be 
regretted that so little is known of the in- 
fluence of medicines upon them. While this 
branch of the science of therapeutics is the 
most important, it is the most neglected, on 
account of the insurmountable difficulties 
experienced in investigations connected with 
the various ani peculiar powers of the 
nervous system. Although the virtues of a 
numerous catalogue of medicines have been 
ascertained, they are established as mere 
facts. Their mysterious agency has not yet 
become in the slightest degree developed. 
Not only does the entire operation of a medi- 


ciné remain unknows,, but that of each of its 
elements is a proble™ yet to be solved. It 
is a disputed peint whether medicines 
directly influence the secretory functions 
through the medium of the nervous system, 
or whether their properties are conveyed by 
the blood to the organ to be acted upon ; it 
is not known whether the circulation in the 
organ be encreased, diminished, or un- 
altered, or whether the agency of medicine 
be chemical, physical, or otherwise; and 
such is the alliance of action among certain 
organs of the body, that if the function of 
one be disturbed, that of another becomes 
deranged. The kidneys, for example, are 
affected by a disordered action of the liver, 
stomach, bowels, or skin; it is therefore 
questionable whether diuretics exert a direct 
power over the kidneys, or whether they in- 
fluence some other viscus, the altered func- 
tion of which induces the encreased function 
of the kidneys. And medicines which pro- 
duce an immediate effect upon the stomach 
in occasioning nausea, affect the secretory 
functions of the lungs, kidneys, skin, and 
probably of other organs. These points of 
consideration might be greatly multiplied. 

If then, a comprehensive enquiry were 
made into all the agencies, direct and in- 
direct, of different medicmes on each organ 
separately, and on so many collectively as 
act in harmony with, or dependently on, 
each other; and if a classified arrangement 
were made of all the organs and structures 
of the body influenced by medicines, and if 
all the elementary agencies, as they were 
observed, were placed under their respective 
heads ; and if this extended field of enquiry 
were occupied by men well versed in 
anatomy, physiology, and chemistry, can 
there be a doubt that they would take such 
enlightened views of the multifarious ope- 
rations of the several functions of the body, 
as would enable them to trace, in connected 
series, many of the agencies of medicines, 
and thereby develop a new branch of medi- 
cal science, one that has not hitherto been 
sought on rational grounds? If the perfec- 
tion of the medical art consists in supplying 
a remedy for every disease, or, in other 
words, in employing medicines which will 
correct every morbid function of the body, 
our present knowledge of medicine is truly 
humiliating. 

In bringing forward the facts which are 
supposed to be established regarding the 
power of medicines over the secretory fanc- 
tions of the vessels in inflammation, it is 
necessary to premise, that it is probable 
there are no secerning vessels pertaining to 
the arteries, which are not liable to be in- 
volved in inflammatory action. 

A distinction should be made between 
those structures of the body which are 
endowed with different secretory functions. 

Some structures have a plurality of se- 
cerning functions, and, therefore, of vessels, 
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and are consequently more liable to become 
engaged in inflammation than those which 
have but one. Every tissue bas its inter- 
stitial depository, or nutrient arteries; but 
every gland, and each classified surface of 
the body has, in addition, its peculiar 
functional secerning vessels. Of the sur- 
faces, which consist of the mucous, the 
serous, and the synovial membranes, and 
also of the skin, the mucous membrane is 
the chief structure upon which an attempt 
is made to subdue the inflammation by in- 
fluencing its secerning vessels; and that of 
the lungs, when inflamed, is the most fre- 
quently treated on this principle. Expec- 
torant medicines form a numerous class of 
therapeutic means, and are so diversified in 
their properties, that, if judiciously selected, 
they are seldom ineffective in cases of 
simple bronchitis. 

Although inflammation of the mucous 
membrane of the lungs can be so readily 
controlled by medicines influencing its 
secerning vessels, yet very little can be 
accomplished in the treatment of inflamma- 
tion of the mucous membrane of the alimen- 
tary canal on this principle. It is true that 
calomel, in large doses, will often subdue 
gastritis, and its immediate efficacy in con- 
trolling the copious secretion in cholera has, 
in many cases, been quite astonishing. 
Beyond these facts, nothing important has 
been established, and although all purgative 
medicines do influence the secretory vessels 
of this membrane, yet not one is efficacious 
in subduing irflammation. It is not, how- 
ever, improbable that this failure may, in a 
great measure, be owing to the violence 
offered to the inflamed surface by the peris- 
taltic action of the bowels which is, at the 
same time, induced. Ipecacuanha is re- 
nowned for its remedial influence in dysen- 
tery, but nothing certain relative to its 
agency is known. 

In inflammation of the mucous membrane 
of the urinary passages, accompanied either 
by a purulent or an increased mucous secre- 
tion, several medicines have proved beneficial 
in their influence upon the secerning vessels 
engaged in the morbid action. 

Hence it appears that different portions 
of the mucous membrane require, when 
diseased, distinctly different medicines, ac- 
cording, no doubt, as the several portions 
vary in structure. 

With regard to the influence of medicines 
on the serous membranes when inflamed, 
mercury is the only agent which appears to 
exertany control over the diseased action— 
a remedy which is equally beneficial to all 
parts of these membranes, as might be ex- 
pected when the simplicity and uniformity 
of their structure are considered, 

The cutaneous surface, when not inflamed, 
is readily acted upon by a number of 
medicines ; but when inflamed, no internal 
medicine, with the exceptions of mercury 
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and iodine, has been found to exert a direct 
influence upon the secerning vessels of the 
skin, and those are remedies in only two 
diseases, erysipelas and syphilitic eruptions, 
out of the immense variety of characters 
under which inflammation of the skin presents 
itself. There are, however, several external 
applications which appear to have an im- 
mediate power over the vessels which ela- 
borate these diseases. 

Several of the glands are functionally 
susceptible of the agency of particular 
medicines; but as inflammation more often 
attacks the parenchyma, these medicines are 
not calculated to subdue the inflammation. 
In hepatitis, mercury is a favourite remedy ; 
but however useful it may be considered in 
hot climates, it is of doubtful efiicacy in 
cold, and even in temperate countries. In 
nephritis, diuretics are allowed to be in- 
jurious. In inflammation of the brain, or of 
the spinal marrow, mercury is of great utility, 
and in many cases the only beneficial agent. 

Inflammation, treated according to the 
rales just proposed, will be found, for the 
most part, simpleand manageable. Simple, 
in being unaccompanied either by the 
inflammatory fever so often springing out of 
great and sudden privations of muscular 
power, or, by the various pains, from flatu- 
lence, which often so complicate the disease 
as to be mistaken for additional symptoms 
of inflammation, instead of the dyspepsia 
occasioned by the innutritious liquid diet 
which is pursued. Manageable, because it 
will seldom assume an acute character, but 
will yield to the comparatively mild means 
employed for its removal. Another advantage 
in the system of treatment proposed is, that 
the constitution scarcely ever suffers during 
an attack of inflammation—the patient does 
not require several weeks, months, or even 
years, for the restoration of the powers of 
his frame. 

Difficulties will attend those cases in 
which the patients have an insuperable 
aversion to every kind of nutriment, in 
such cases the inflammation will, in general 
be unaccompanied by pyrexia, and it is 
scarcely necessary to mention, that difli- 
culties will occur in the management of 
exceedingly delicate and excitable frames, 
in which organic lesions have long existed ; 
but there are circumstances equally un- 
favourable under any system of treatment. 


PATHOLOGY OF FEVER AND 
MALIGNANT CHOLERA. 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 

Sir :—The following observations are sub- 
mitted to you for publication in the columns 
of your excellent periodical. Iam, Sir, your 
very obedient servant, 

James Georce Davey, M.R.C, S., &c. 
3, Mile End Terrace, Portsea, 
Sept. 2, 1836. 
No, 681. 


The pathological investigation of the ner- 
vous system, considered abstractedly, is, we 
may presume, yet in its infaney. Its great ab- 
struseness is calculated to engender obscu- 
rity of hypothesis and false deductions ; but 
it may reasonably be expected that clearer 
views will ere long prevail on this subject. 
I think there is little doubt that it will even- 
tually be discovered that the seat of many 
diseases which are at present referred to 
organs affected secondarily, are primarily 
and essentially confined to the nervous sys- 
tem, more especially to the ganglionic. This 
class of nerves contributes so materially to 
the performance ofall the vital functions, and 
presides so completely over all those organic 
processes, both singly and collectively, 
which are essential to life, that it must of 
necessity occasionally labour under irregu- 
larity of action, and, oftener than is ima- 
gined, display in autopsic examinations se- 
rious organic lesions. 

The grand object in medicine is to disco- 
ver cause and effect. These understood, 
there is, generally speaking, little difficulty 
in therapeutic investigations. It is with 
some diilidence, yet, I trust, with reason, 
that I purpose to show that what Dr. Ste- 
vens supposes, and has taught us to regard, 
as the cause of cholera and fever, exists only 
as an effect ; for if it were the blood that re- 
ceived the first contamination in those dis- 
eases, its usual appearances would be lost, 
and instead of disease being gradually de- 
veloped, we observe it to be often sudden 
and severe, as in many cases of cholera, and 
some of fever. In these diseases more par- 
ticularly, the circulating fluid is first greatly 
altered in its qualities, from a poison re- 
ceived, as Dr. Stevens believes, through the 
respiratory system. Secretion is then de- 
ranged as a consequence, and general func- 
tional disease results. That accomplished 
physician very ably refutes the doctrines of 
Clutterbuck and Broussais, justly remark- 
ing that they cannot both be right :-—* If in- 
flammation in any of the organs were in real- 
ity the cause of fever, the disease ought to 
be fatal in proportion to the violence of the 
local affection ; but the very reverse of this 
is the case. Mere excitement can be easily 
reduced, and the inflammatory form of fever 
is decidedly the most easily cured, though 
in it the excitement is often so great thatthe 
organs are very liable to be injured, whilst 
the malignant form of fever is by far the 
most fatal, though in this the excitement is 
less, and the organs are seldom affected.” 

Amongst the effects of ligature or exci- 
sion of the par vagum, we especially ob- 
serve hurried and oppressed respiration, 
very evidently arising from a partial depriv- 
ation of nervous influence, giving rise to a 
limited suspension of those chemical changes 
within the pulmonary organs, which are so 
necessary to life. The same state of things 
exists in cholera, and _ malignant dis- 
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eases, Dr. John Davy long ago ascertained 
that the expired air of persons labouring 
under cholera asphyxia contained very much 
less carbonic acid than itought. Now, from 
the experiments of Dr, Stevens, it appears 
that acids, alkalies, electricity, and every 
thing which destroys the neutrality of the 
saline matter, causes the blood to assume a 
dark colour, and impoverishes it. 1 would 
ask, might not the retention of the unex- 
pired carbonic acid, supposing it to be form- 
ed in the round of the oppressed circulation, 
destroy the neutrality of the saline matter, 
and decompose the physical properties of the 
blood? The fact of but a portion of the oxy- 
gen of our atmosphere being consumed by 
persons affected with cholera, would favour 
the same phenomenon, considering the mat- 
ter in the light which is thrown upon it by 
Dr. Stevens, I can understand that if a di- 
minished quantity of oxygen be appropriated 
in the pulmonary organs, a corresponding 
diminution of carbonic acid must be the re- 
sult, and by this mode of reasoning we rea- 
dily account for the lividity and coldness of 
the cutaneous surface and extremities, at- 
tendants on the first stage, or the accession, 
of the diseases mentioned ; for be it under- 
stood, that Dr, Stevens attributes the source 
of animal heat to the chemical combination 
of the carbon of the nervous system with the 
oxygen of the arterial, obtained by inspira- 
tion taking place in the secerning vessels. 

The circulation of diseased blood through 
the system, whether originating from pri- 
mary suppressed nervous influence prevent- 
ing the due chemical changes taking place 
during respiration, or from breathing au in- 
fected atmosphere, whereby the carbonic 
acid in the circulation is not removed, would 
produce a diseased action in all the vascu- 
lar solids, Its deteriorated quality would 
impair the cerebral functions, and, after a 
time, suspend the heart's action. The cause 
of death in cholera and other fatal fevers is, 
first, then, owing to tae operation of a poison 
on the ganglionic system of nerves, checking 
the whole of the vital functions; and, se- 
condly, to an effect arising out of that cause, 
consisting in the discontinuance of the nor- 
mal chemical changes in the lungs, thus pro- 
ducing blood which is unfit for the support 
of life. 

In Mr, Twining’s admirable illustrations 
of the more important diseases of Bengal, 
we read as follows, at page 383:—‘In the 
assemblage cf symptoms which constitutes 
the early stage of a sudden invasion of 
cholera, we observe evidence of the disorder, 
or a total cessation of the functions of those 
organs which are supplied with nerves from 
the great solar plexus. In those cases 
which tend to early collapse and coldness, 
the liver and kidneys cease to secrete as 
usual, the digestive powers are arrested, the 
mucous membrane of the stomach and intes- 


order of the respiratory function reminds us 
of the alliance of the healthy, as well as the 
diseased, actions of the lungs, with the diges- 
tive organs, through the influence of the 
nervous system generally, and more espe- 
cially of the pneumo-gastric nerves.” Now, 
in my own opinion, the disorder of the 
respiratory function is by no means so much 
the effect of sympathy, as of some morbid 
impression operating on the cardiac and 
pulmonic plexuses within the thorax, simul- 
taneously with those ganglionic nerves 
which are seated within the abdomen, What 
appears to me greatly to corroborate the 
truth of this opinidn (that the organic ner- 
vous system is primarily affected), is the 
very rapid accession of cholera which is so 
frequently observed, and the equally rapid 
termination in recovery, or in death, as the 
case may be. “In some instances,” says 
the author before quoted, and now deceased, 
(whose kindness and good feeling shown 
towards me when in Bengal I take this op- 
portunity of acknowledging), “ recovery 
seems almost as sudden and complete as in 
cases of suspension of animation from sub- 
mersion in water.” And again —“ The 
fatal termination of cholera in some of the 
most sudden cases, commencing with ex- 
treme collapse, seems to depend on the 
intensity of the efficient cause of the disease 
acting so powerfully on the nervous system 
as to produce total arrest of all vital energy, 
and death, as it were, by suspension of ani- 
mation, a cessation of vital actions taking 
place with hardly any preliminary course of 
disease.” When re-action takes place, if it 
be not too violent, recovery is often speedy ; 
if it be otherwise, congestion and inflamma- 
tion of one or more of the viscera occur, and 
will often call for the cautious abstraction 
of blood. The interminable grades of dis- 
tinction which are seen in fevers, would 
incline many to doubt the identity of their 
nature; but to the attentive observer it 
must appear evident that their several types 
and forms are to be viewed, not as varieties 
in kind, but merely in degree, this depending 
upon numberless causes, both accidental 
and acquired, Thus is fever, in the most 
extensive acceptation of the term, provided 
it be idiopathic, to be looked on as an as- 
semblage of phenomona which indicate the 
existence of some morbid impression upon 
the animal economy, disturbing its vital 
equilibrium, if I may use the expression. 
Although intermittent fever embraces so pe- 
culiar a character, one so very unlike the 
other forms of fever, it must not, never- 
theless, be supposed to have a different 
pathology. Each paroxysm of ague “ is a 
complete febrile seizure, the successive and 
critical changes of which are insufficient, in 
most instances, for the restoration of health.” 
The cause of this disease is the operation of 
some morbid impression upon the organic 
nervous system, for the temporary removal 
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of which nature successfully exerts herself, 
its return occurring after a definite period. 
I wouldask, en passant, if this disease arose 
from deficient saline matter in the blood, 
whether bark would be likely to cure it? 
Of all the forms of fever, cholera is by far 
the most fatal and rapid in its course, pro- 
ducing death often in a few hours, and sel- 
dom lasting loager than three or four days. 
In autopsic examinations of such persons as 
have died in the low form of the disease, 
cases have been repeatedly met with. Two 
such have come within my own immediate 
knowledge, when, after the most diligent 
examination of all the textures, no lesio», or 
diseased appearance,could be found. Cop- 
land and Alison, when speaking of the patho- 
logy of fever, make similar statements, 
proving, therefore, in the words of the 
former physician, “That changes may take 
place in the nervous system sufficient to 
cause the most acute disease, or even to 
subvert life, without being so gross as to be 
demonstrable to our senses. The fact now 
stated is important, inasmuch as it most ma- 
terially affects the question as to the nature 
of fever "—cholera. 

It would appear, then, that the efficient 
agents of fever act primarily upon the 
organic nervous system, and are made evi- 
dent by the parts or organs with which it is 
connected, being those first affected, as 
shown in the disordered states of the respi- 
ration, circulation, digestion, and secretion. 
The derangement of so many important 
functions is attended with many sympto- 
matic disturbances, which tend to the entire 
disarrangement of the whole system. The 
inflammatory disorganizations which are so 
frequently seen in autopsic examinations of 
those who die from cholera and fever, are to 
be viewed as the results of a subsequent 
anormal action, elects of the first morbid 
impression, produced, probably, by an inor- 
dinate effort on the part of nature to throw 
off the offending agent. 

It may appear wrong to some io class 
cholera amongst the febrile diseases. 
Twining and Alison have both recognised 
the identity of some of the worst forms of 
fever with this very virulent malady, and no 
observer can help noticing the analogy be- 
tween the stage of collapse in cholera, and 
the cold stage of intermittent fevers. In 
beth we have the suspended state of the 
vital functions, the coldness and lividity of 
surface, and the anxious and retracted coun- 
tenance. The subsequent re-action in each 
is of the same febrile character, with ocea- 
sional congestion of internal viscera. 

Many persons are in the habitof supposing 
cholera to be attended with invariable 
symptoms, Amongst these are vomiting 
and purging. I have often, during a tem- 
porary residence in Bengal, and other parts 
of the East, seenvery unequivocal examples 
of the disease unattended with either of 


those symptoms. I have the notes of a case 
before me which occurred in China, in 1834, 
where the bowels were obstinatey constipated, 
and required a purgative enema. “Such 
are the varieties,” says Mr. Twining, “in 
this disease, that I could not mention any 
symptom which was not occasionally ab- 
sent.” The same varieties and anomalies 
occur in cholera as in fever, from the period 
of invasion to its termination, the only dif- 
ference consisting in degree. 

Future investigations will, I doubt not, 
dispel the obscurity which at present veils 
the pathology of cholera, than which no 
disease has more seriously engaged the 
attention of the profession, although it has 
been treated more empirically than any 
other. If its pathology be considered as 
identical with that of fever, much of the 
ambiguity of the latter must disappear. 


IDENTITY OF SYPHILIS AND 
GONORRHGA, 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 

Sir :—Among all the topics which agitate 
the medical world, perhaps none is more 
frequent than the question of the identity or 
non-identity of these two diseases. The 
majority of the profession are of opinion that 
they are totally distinct, but there are many 
great names, more especially of army sur- 
geons, among those who consider the diseases 
to be one and the same. The opinion I am 
about to offer, is a modification of that of 
Hunter. It is not my intention to enter mi- 
nutely into the arguments and experiments, 
pro and con, which the respective followers 
of John Hunter and Benjamin Bell have 
adduced in support of their views. Indeed, 
they appear to very nearly balance each 
other, Hunter averring that he could pro- 
duce chancre by inoculating gonorrheeal 
matter on an absorbent surface, like the 
glans penis, and gonorrhoea, by introducing 
chancrous matter into the urethra; while 
Bell as positively asserts that he failed in 
so doing, and so it was with their partisans, 
and one asseveration must balance the other, 
But the anti-Hunterians thought they ad- 
daced an unanswerable argument, when 
they said that the discases must be distinct, 
because gonorrhoea could be cured without 
mercury, nay, Was aggravated by it. But 
our present experience that most cases of 
genuine syphilis are curable without mer- 
cury, and that many are aggravated by its 
use, shows, I think, that this argument has 
no weight. 

Then comes another great gun of the 
* Bell party.” If these diseases were the 
same, they say, one would invariably pro- 
duce the other in the same person. do 
not deem this by any means a consequitur, 
for every surgeon knows that two men may 
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have connection with the same woman, and 
one be infected with syphilis, and the other 
with gonorrhaga, and, therefore, the causes 
which determined the production of the one 
and not the other, by connection, would 
still act in preventing it from taking place 
in the patient suffering from one of the 
diseases. Moreover, Mr. Bacot, in his work 
on syphilis, says something equivalent to 
his believing that a man cannot infect him- 
self with gonorrhceal opthalmia from his 
own gonorrhoea. I have no experience to 
refer to on this point, and will therefore 
offer no opinion on it ; but should this state- 
ment be correct, an additional argument is 
furnished why syphilitic sores should not 
produce gonorrhoea, and vice versa. 

A more plausible theory on this question 
appears to be that of aplurality of diseases— 
the opinion of Mr. Carmichael of Dublin— 
gonorrhoea being one of the number, with 
its distinct secondary systoms, &c. Now, 
this, a priori, appears to explain away many 
difficulties, yet when we see the same 
woman giving these distinct diseases, with 
all their peculiar character of primary sore, 
secondary eruptions, xc., to different men, 
it is difficult to imagine that the unfortunate 
woman's vagina contained all these poisons 
in a distinct form, chance determining which 
should affect each individual. Mr. Eagle, 
I believe, attributes much to leucorrhoea, 
and that it does produce effects, to all in- 
tents and purposes, which are undistin- 
guishable from clap and primary sores, none 
will deny. But there is one circumstance 
on which I ground my opinions, which I 
have never seen particularly alluded to, and 
that is, that a particular individual may have 
the most promiscuous connection, and yet 
invariably become infected with one parti- 
cular form of disease and no other; some 
always acquire gonorrhoea, while others 
as constantly suffer from sores, though other 
men have been infected by the opposite 
disease from the same female. I know an 
individual who has had gonorrhoea about 
seventeen times, but who never had any 
primary sore or bubo. All this leads me to 
think, that whether in the state of chancre- 
ous or gonorrhocal discharge, the poison is 
essentially the same; that in the disease of 
absorption secondary symptoms are far more 
likely to occur than in the disease of secre- 
tion. I cannot say that the particular 
disease the patient is infected with, depends 
on his constitutional diathesis entirely, as 
perhaps most men at some period of their 
lives have had each disease, but I do think, 
that the particular disease depends on the 
patient’s habit of body at the time ; and that 
in very many cases this habit is constant. 
Consequently the same disease is always 
produced on those persons, and, in more 
common cases, the person is always more 
liable to one disease than the other. Ceteris 
paribus, I would suggest that people of a 


sanguineous habit are the more likely to be- 
come subjects of gonorrhoea, while the 
lymphatic temperament would be more 
favourable tosyphilis. In the one the vigour 
and fulness of the cutaneous circulation 
shows that the secretory vessels possess full 
vital irritability, while the lymphatic habit 
will be more favorable to absorption. 

In support of the opinion that there is 
only one disease, and that the habit of the 
person infected determines its character, I 
would argue, from analogy, that cold will 
sometimes produce inflammation of the schen- 
derian membrane, extending into the frontal 
sinuses above, and into the larynx, trachea, 
and bronchial cells, producing secretion; or 
it may attack the fauces, the tonsils, the 
pharynx, &c., ending in purulent effusion ; 
or, on the other hand, it may tend to ulcera- 
tion of the larynx, the trachea, and the sub- 
stance of the lungs, here producing absorp- 
tion; and yet nobody avers that there are 
distinct sorts of cold ; the cause may be single, 
but the effects numerous. 

It is true that little good can accrue, ina 
practical point, from arguing the matter in 
the present day, because the question of the 
identity or non-identity of syphilis and 
gonorrhoea, does not involve that of the use 
of or abstinence from mercury ; for however 
that remedy may be used in some venereal 
sores and secondary symptoms, yet I think 
we all agree, that “ the man who gives mer- 
cury in gonorrhoea, ought to be flogged out 
of the profession.” I remain, Sir, your con- 
stant reader. 

Georce ALex. Cowper, M.R.C.S. 


LYNN SELF-SUPPORTING 
INSTITUTION. 


To the Editor of Tue Lancet. 

Sir :—Soon after the establishment of this 
institution our plan was communicated to 
you, and you expressed your opinion of it 
in the following words :—“ This is literally 
a self-supporting institution ; and conse- 
quently is, what the dispensary of Mr. Smith 
of Southam is not. If the Poor Laws de- 
mand an adjunct, this contrivance of the 
practitioners of Lynn is possibly the best 
that could be devised. It may do much for 
the sick, but obviously can only bring in- 
creased anxiety and trouble, unrewarded, on 
the practitioner ; hence the unalloyed bene- 
volence of the scheme.” 

I have read your remarks on Mr. Whit- 
ing’s letter, and as you have expressed a 
wish to be informed of the particular cir- 
cumstances of this institution, I will furnish 
you therewith without the smallest reserve ; 
for although neither this institution, or any 
other method yet adopted for giving medi- 
cal attendance to the poor, can be consider- 


ed adequately to remunerate the practitioner 
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yet our plan does so better than parish prac- 
tice, either under the old or new system, and 
but for the accidental circumstance of so 
many family (in proportion tothe individual) 
subscribers having been admitted, the remu- 
neration would have been much greater ; for 
you will observe, by the rules of the institu- 
tion, that where there are children, a half- 
penny per week is the subscription ; and 
even then never to exceed three pence per 
week for any family, however large, if the 
children are under 18 years of age. 

In establishing this institution, the prac- 
titioners of Lynn were more anxious to pro- 
vide efficient medical attendance for the 
lower classes, and to inspire them with a 
spirit of self-dependence, than to insure re- 
muneration for the practitioner. To guard 
themselves, however, from unnecessary loss, 
they have not allowed any non-professional 
persons to interfere with the management of 
the institution ; they have carefully exclud- 
ed all persons who were able to pay for 
medical attendance in the regular way ; and 
the result has been, that many individuals 
and families now pay for attendance and 
medicine who never paid any thing before. 
This circumstance, and the advantages at- 
tending a considerable town-population, 
have enabled our plan to remunerate the 
practitioners even beyond our expectations ; 
and it will do the same in every other town 
of a certain population, provided strict at- 
tention be paid to these points. 

You must not be misled by the great num- 
bers who have received attendance, because 
the subscribers having the privilege of choos- 
ing their surgeon, and of applying for assist- 
ance for the most trifling ailments and acci- 
dents, they have not been slow in taking 
advantage of that privilege. Upon the whole, 
I believe that the medical gentlemen engaged 
in this excellent institution are quite satis- 
fied with the reward they have met with for 
their trouble; and they have also the satis- 
faction of witnessing the good moral effect 
of this plan upon a population greatly de- 
moralised by the vicious old dispensary sys- 
tem, which had for many years not only in- 


jured the private practitioners in this town 


by giving gratuitous attendance to persons 
well able to pay for themselves, but had 
acted as a premium for idleness and impro- 
vidence to the working classes. 

Ia the year 1834, 2,104 members were ad- 
mitted, including adults and children, and 
1,895 tickets for attendance were issued. 


Received as subscriptions.... £191 19 4} 
Received as donations ........ i2 3 0 
Interest allowed by our Banker. 113 7 
205 15 11} 
Expenses formanagement...... 39 13 11 
To be divided among the prac- 2 175 


In the year 1835, 1,862 members were ad- 
mitted, and 1,822 tickets for attendance were 
issued. 

Received as subscriptions .....£192 15 5 


Received as donations.......... 7 5 0 
Interest allowed by our Banker. 114 3 

201 14 8 
Expenses for management ...... 18 18 6 
To be divided among the prac- 182 16 2 


In the present year, the pia fi of sub- 
scribers are increasing. Our rules and re- 
gulations, as well as our by-laws, Ihad,on a 
former occasion, the pleasure of sending 
you. 

Although I perceive, with much regret, 
that you condemn Medical Clubs, and those 
kind of institutions in general, yet I have 
too much confidence in the honesty of your 
motives to doubt, for a moment, that your 
only object, as well as my own, is the esta- 
blishment of truth, and the honour and ad- 
vantage of the profession. I remain, Sir, 
your very obedient servant, 

Joun Tweepate, M.D., 
Presideut of the Board of 
Lynn, 4th Sept., 1836. Management. 

P.S.—It wiil appear by the above state- 
ment, that the practitioners of Lynn con- 
tracted to attend, in the year 1834, 2,104 
poor persons for £175 2s, O4d.; and that, in 
1835, they contracted to attend 1,862 persons 
for £182 16s, 2d., a ratio of remuneration 
far above any parish attendance that I ever 
heard of. 


REMARKS ON THE LETTER OF 
MR, WHITING, 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Sir :—On perusing Mr. Whiting’s letter 
in your number of 27 7th inst, relative to the 
petition lately pre nied to the House of 
Commons, and inserted in Tur Lancet of the 
13th, I could not but feel surprised, that in 
expressing his satisfaction at the contract 
system (w!ich he adopted by engaging with 
another Union, after signing such petition), he 
should entirely omit to notice the main causes 
which gave rise to the petition, and to * the 
alarm then generally entertained,” which he 
now states to have been “* unnecessary.” 

The Docking Union comprises twenty- 
seven parishes belonging to Smithdon and 
Brothercross hundreds, seven in the hundred 
of Gallow, and two in Freebridge-Lynn, in 
all thirty-six, containing. according to the 
last census, a population of 15,368 persons. 
Forthe medical services, &c. in this Union, as 
stated in the petition, £200 per annum were 
offered, which averages about three pence 
per head per annum on the gross population. 
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Now, Mr. Whiting, inhis letter, says, “ that 
the calculation,” &c., “ with regard to the 
Docking Union was thought at the time to be 
correct ;” and he further says, “ that a short 
trial of three months convinced him that a 
permanent contract might be made with 
safety and advantage.” Would not any one 
on reading this, wholly infer that Mr. W. had 
actually engaged in a contract with the 
Docking Union? Yet that is not the case. 
He has contracted for a division of the re- 
mainder of the hundred of Freebridge-Lynn, 
which forms a separate Union, and comprises 
a population of only 11,389, for which the 
salary offered and accepted is £240, bearing 
an average of rather more than fice pence per 
head, being an excess of two-fifths as a re- 
muneration above that of the Docking Union. 
Yet even this allowance Mr. W. himseif in- 
formed me he decidedly refused, until certain 
explanatory conditions respecting midwifery, 
&c., were introduced in the agreement; while 
similar conditions were peremptorily evaded, 
and an unconditional acceptance of terms 
was required, without one single saving 
clause, up to the very day of appointing to 
one of the divisions of the Docking Union an 
adventuring medical man, who has become 
an inmate of a cottage in the parish in which 
I have resided for more than thirty years, 
supporting a family of twelve children, and 
contributing many hundred pounds towards 
the maintenance of the poor of the parish, as 
well asa fully equal amount to the exigencies 
of tie state. 

Whatever difference of opinion or feeling 
may exist between Mr. W. and myself re- 
specting this new system, it is not greater 
than the hasty and unexplanatory arrange- 
ments of the Docking Board would excite 
in the mind of any person similarly situated 
to myself,—their rate of salary be ng noto- 
riously below that of almost, if not quite, 
every other Union in the kingdom. But 
even here I can allow that some excuse may 
be admitted, when it is considered that this 
Union was the very first formed in these 
parts, and that the late worthy assistant- 
commissioner, Sir Edward Parry, at the 
opening meeting, at which I was present, 
after passing the most high-flown and no 
doubt sincere culogia on the usefulness, 
respectability, and honourable station of the 
profession, which he “ venerated, from seve- 
ra! of his own relations being members” 
thereof, yet most positively asserted that 
* the entire collective duties of every depart- 
ment thereof throughout the whole Union 
could and ought to be most efficiently per- 
formed for one hundred pounds per annum !” 
I am, Sir, most respectfully, your obedient 
servant, 


East Rudham, 
August 30th, 1836. 


Epwarp Maney. 


CHARING-CROSS HOSPITAL. 
REPLY OF MR. ROBERTSON TO DR. SIGMOND. 


To the Editor of Tut Lancet. 

Sir :—I know the value of your pages, 
and will not intrude too mach on them on 
this occasion. 

Dr. Sigmond promises to give in a future 
number the details of his statement before 
the recent Committee of Inquiry; I shall 
therefore abstain from saying more in refer- 
ence to his remarks in your last number, than 
that, at the general meeting of the governors 
on the Ist of August last, when the special 
committee was appointed, he stated, ‘‘ 1 have 
a great regard for all my colleagues—a great 
respect for Dr. Golding—and a great respect 
for the other officers as well.” 

He approved of the appointment of a 
special committee to investigate and decide 
upon the matters referred to, and hoped his 
friend, Mr. Pettigrew, would do the same. 

In a note to me on the 2d of July, (the 
month before last,) he remarks :-—* It gives 
me great pleasure to add my expression of 
the feeling the medical officers entertain to- 
wards Dr. Golding as the founder of our 
institution, which I hope may be a lasting 
monument of his perseverance and benevo- 
lence.” 

Whilst giving his evidence before the spe- 
cial committee still more recently, he re- 
marked, that he should be happy, in addition 
to the sum he had already subscribed to a 
bust of Dr. Golding, to contribute still far- 
ther, towards placing it in marble. 

These complimentary notices of the direc- 
tor since the 3d of May, when Dr. Sigmend 
became acquainted with the pecuniary trans- 
action of Mr. Pettigrew, are rather at vari- 
ance with his reflections for not being pre- 
viously made the depository of that transac- 
tion, which, in his communication to THe 
Lancet, he states he himself had heard of 
two years before. 

The coarse invectives against Dr. Golding 
in the pamphlet which has been circulated, 
require on this occasion no comment; theis 
author, I conceive, must by this time regret 
them himsel/. 

Respecting the committee, I beg toremark, 
that they were all governors and unexcep- 
tionable members. Mr. Pettigrew, who was 
present at their nomination, was at liberty, 
and, indeed, invited, to name whomsoever he 
pleased to be members of the committee. 
rhat gentleman, both personally and in 
writing, assured the committee during the 
inquiry, that he “ relied w.th confidence upon 
their decision,” 

To suppose that Dr. Golding feels towards 
Mr. Pettigrew or Dr. Sigmond any ill-will, 
would be supposing that which is known to 
be contrary to his disposition. His conduct 
towards those gentlemen had been uniformly 
kind and conciliatory, till they thought fit 
to assume the bearing they have adopted 
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towards him. He differs in many respects 
from them, and in none more than in his 
opinion of the pecuniary transaction which 
has been the subject of inquiry. 

. The intentions, also, which any gentleman 
might entertain of carrying a juaction be- 
tween King’s College and the Hospital, and 
thereby attempting, as part of the medical 
staff of the latter, to float into professors’ 
chairs, is not one which he could consistently 
encourage, 

The report of the committee, after a long 
and patient investigation of all the matters 
brought before them, and the explanations 
made thereon, is at the Board Room of the 
Hospital for the perusal of the Governors ; 
and I beg to add, that the wards and various 
departments of the institution are always 
open to those benevolent persons who may 
be disposed to inspect them, and form their 
own opinion of the hospital, and the eflici- 
ency of its arrangements. I am, Sir, your 
very obedient servant, 

Joun Rovertson. 

313, Regent-street, Sep. 13, 1836. 


MEDICAL WITNESSES ACT, 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Str :—When you obtained a seat in Par- 
liament, it was asverted by many of your 
unscrupulous opponents, that you had be- 
come so fully merged in the ocean of 
general politics, that you would forget the 
interests of your profession, and neglect 
that journal which, from its first establish- 
ment, had been upheld by the warm support 
of the general practitioners of this kingdom. 
The first Bill which you introduced into 
parliament, and which you have carried 
successfully through both houses of the 
legislature, is a triumphant refutation of 
the ungenerous calumny. When your enc- 
mies, your bitterest enemies, admit that the 
Actis of great importance to the profession— 
when writers who, actuated by malice or 
envy, or influenced by hire, have continually 
directed the most infamous attacks against 
your private reputation,—admit that the new 
statute must confer immense advaniages on 
the profession,—the intrinsic merits of the 
Act may be fairly estimated as of no ordinary 
value. As there must be numerous readers 
of Tue Lancer, who do not see the London 
Medical Gazette, and the Medical and Chirur- 
gical Journal, but who, at the same time, 
must have a tolerably correct notion of the 
shameful misrepresentations to which your 
labours and character have been subjected 
in the columns of the former of those pub- 
lications, I hope that you will comply with 
a request from one of your earliest corres- 
pondents, by inserting in your columns the 
following extracts taken from leading 
articles in those periodicals ;— 


“Tue Mepicat Witnesses Bitt.—This 
bill, which has just passed into a law, is 
brief, but most important in regard to the 
medical profession, All legally autho- 
“‘rised practitioners must now hold them- 
selves in readiness, on being summoned 
by the coroner, to give evidence at in- 
quests, under a penalty of £5, should 
they fail to appear. The fee for mere 
attendance is one guinea. When a post- 
mortem examination, with or without an 
analysis of the contents of the stomach, is 
required, two guineas; and the coroner 
is to summon such evidence, at the 
request of the majority of the jury, or 
otherwise be liable to the consequences 
of a dismeanour. 

“We certainly think the profession is 
“under obligation to Mr. Wakley for this 
bill; and no degree of rivalship shall ever, 
“we trust, prevent us from rendering 
credit even to our bitterest political op- 
** ponent, when we think he has deserved 
* it.’"—Lendon Medical Gazette, Aug. 20th. 

Mepicat Witwesses Bitt.—A more im- 
“ portant legislative enactment, concerning 
the profession, has not been past for many 
* years ; and it is to Mr. Wakley that medi- 
* cal men are indebted for this highly use- 
* ful measure. The members of the medical 
“profession have much to thank the 
** honourable member for Finsbury for, and 
“we have no doubt they will fully appre- 
“ciate his exertions on their behalf.""— 
London Medical and Surgical Journal, 
Aug. 27. 

Volumes of praise in other works would 
not be so conclusive of the merits of the 
new Act, as are these extorted admissions 
of your rivals, the enmity of one of whom 
has prompted him to carry his hostility 
within the sanctuary of your private life, 
But I have said enough. It is not in their 
admission, their hum:lity, or even their de- 
gradation that you find your reward. The 
gratitude of the profession will furnish 
that. 

A word, Sir, as to the amount of the fees 
of the new Act. Two of my brother practi- 
tioners, with whom I have been conversing 
on the subject, think that a guinea is too 
small a sum for attendance merely. Cer- 
tainly it is not possible for me to state what 
was passing in your mind when you drew 
the Act; but I conjecture that you adopted 
the most judicious course for securing the 
fee of two guineas for every medical witness, 
in eight cases out of ten; for it must neces- 
sarily happen, within a very shert period, 
that medical witnesses will not be summon- 
ed, unless a post-mortem examination is re- 
quired ; and inall such cases a sum of two 
guineas is awarded ; and assuredly this will 
be considered not only a fair but a liberal 
remuneration. I remain, Sir, your faithful 


servant, 
A Twenty-Five Years’ Practitioner, 
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THE LANCET. 


London, Saturday, September 17, 1836. 


In the letter of Dr. J. Tweepate, inserted 
at page 868, on the Lynn “ SELF-sUPPORTING 
InstiTuTION,” the following paragraph has 
been quoted by the Doctor from Tue Lancer 
of a former date :-— 

“This is literally a self-supporting insti- 
“ tution; and consequently is, what the Dis- 
“ pensary of Mr. Suiru of Southam is not. 
“Ifthe poor-laws demand an adjunct, this 
“ contrivance of the practitioners of Lynn is, 
“ possibly, the best that could be devised. 
“ It may do much for the sick, but, obvious- 
“ly can only bring increased anxiety and 
“ trouble, unrewarded, on the practitioner ; 
“hence the unalloyed benevolence of the 
“ scheme.” 

We re-insert the above passage in this 
place with great pleasure, and it would af- 
ford us sincere satisfaction if we could bring 
before the reader, at one view, all that we 
have ever written on this subject. Doctor 
Tweepace is fully aware that the opinions 
just cited had reference to the principle on 
which the institution at Lynn was esta- 
blished, rather than to the details by 
means of which it was sought to carry 
out that principle into practical operation. 
The details, in fact, were not before us as 
they are now printed under the title of 
of the institu- 
tion. Undoubtedly that system of Medical 


“ Rutes and 


Policy in our parishes makes some ap- 
proach towards perfection which confers 
the whole authority of the management on 
the Medical Practitioners; and in which no 
attempt is made by insolent boards of guar- 
dians to coerce the necessitous poor into 
belonging to these establishments, or to 
compel the surgeons to attend on paupers 
at the “Farthing-Club” price, which has 
been promulgated by the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners and their willing agents. In the 
stupid, worthless, pernicious plan of the 
Southam projector, the powers of the 
management are bestowed on a set of “ ho- 


EFFECTS OF THE FARTHING-CLUB SYSTEM. 


norary subscribers,” and the applicants fo 

relief are divided into three classes—the 
inferior being stigmatised as a “ pauper” 
class, and, as such, subjected to continued 
degradation and insult. Foreseeing the evils 
which would inevitably arise from any 
general adoption of the Southam scheme, 
we exposed and denounced it from the 
moment when it first fell under our observa- 
tion, and we have the gratification of know- 
ing that our strictures have had their effect. 
Still, it must be confessed that the “ Farthing 
Clubs” ef the Poor Law Commissioners, 
that all the self-supporting projects, are the 
legitimate offspring of the Southamite evil. 
Evidence, therefore, of the mischievous and 
dangerous character of the proposal of 
Rovert Situ, is no longer wanting. The 
pestilence has penetrated deeply, and is felt 
extensively throughout all ranks of the pro- 
fession, not yet,—it is true, in a pecuniary 
sense, but in the deadly attack which has 
been made by, and through, it upon the inde- 
pendence, utility, dignity, and integrity of 
the medical character. Why should it be 
denied that the members of our profession 
are at this moment placed by it under a sys- 
tem of the most painful and humiliating co- 
ercion? In many places surgeons have felt 
themselves called upon to enter into contracts 
of the most disgraceful description,—sub- 
versive at once of their ownrights and dues, 
and of all the claims of humanity incidental 
to the distressed condition of the sick poor. 
They “ felt themselves called upon,” we say, 
to become parties to their own injury and 
dishonour. But the necessity under which 
they acted, partook more of fancy than of 
reality. Had surgeons sternly and sturdily 
maintained their ground—had they resisted 
the self-supporting frauds—had they repudi- 
ated the farthing clubs—had they, in a word, 
ACTED TOGETHER as a body of high-minded 
men, fully determined to support the respect- 
ability of their own character and the wel- 
fare of the poor, and, we may add, the best 
interests of the whole community, they 
might have detied the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners, smashed for ever the farthing- 
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club roguery, and rendered inert all the 
wild and silly projects of the conjuror of 
Southam. Bat the profession has been 
false to itself; there has been treachery in 
the camp; and, the advantages which the 
enemy has gained are the result of our dis- 
union, that disunion having itself been 
caused, in many instacces, by a mean and 
dirty spirit of avarice or rivalry. This con- 
fession, or acknowledgment, or whatever 
else it may be termed, is due to the cause 
of truth and to the vast importance of the 
subject which is now under consideration. 
We will not class Doctor Tweepate 
and his colleagues among the “ traitors,” 
but we must tell them frankly, that 
their proceedings are not the less mis- 
chievous because their intentions happen to 
be honest. On the contrary, the integrity of 
the promoters and supporters of the Lynn 
Institution is an aggravation of the evil. 
People feel no shame in following an ex- 
ample which has been set before them by 


honourable men. If Doctor Tw repace and 


the Surgeons of Lynn were a low-minded, 
sordid, disreputable body of individuals, 
their proceediags would not be deemed 
worthy of being imitated. Rather would 


precedents of their manufacture or inven- | 
tion be scouted by the majority of the pro- 


fession. Now, however, things assume a} 
far different aspect, as it is generally under- | 
stood that amongst the eight medical officers | 
of the Lynn Dispensary are to be found 
practitioners of eminence, ability, and 
character. An imitation of the conduct of | 
such persons, taken per se, could not be re- 
garded as disreputable, or be considered as | 
likely to bring down upon the imitators the 
reproaches of their professional brethren. | 

This view of the question requires that we | 
should refer to the items of account as they 
are detailed in the letter of Doctor Twee- 
pate, and also to a few of the “ Rules and 
Regulations ” of the institution. As a post- 
script to his letter, the Doctor gives, some- 
what exultingly, the following summary :— 
“It will appear by the above statement, 
“that the practitioners of Lynn contracted 


“to attend, in the year 1834—2,104 poor 
**persons for £175 2s. O}d.; -and that, in 
“ 1836, they contracted to attend 1,862 per- 
“sons for £182 16s. 2d., a ratio (ratios) of 
* remuneration far above any parish attend- 
“ance (parochial remuneration) that.I have 
“ever heard of.” The Doctor has been 
most unfortunate in his “ hearings.”” How- 
ever, tothe acccunt! What fact does that 
What frightful fact 
does it develop to the profession? Why 


document disclose ? 


this,—that, taking the sum total for the two 
years (1834—35), and setting off the tickets 
issued for attendance, against the amount of 
receipts actually divided amongst the medi- 
cal officers, the latter had contracted to 
attend, and really did attend, their patients, 
and supplied them «ih medicines, for a less 
pittance than TWo SHILLINGS ACcAsE! We 
must repeat the words,—At less than Two 
SHILLINGS A Case! And this is your “ suc- 
cessful” institution, is it, Doctor Tweepate ? 


Instead of taking the “ summary "in the 
postscript to the Doctor's letter, we call upon 
the reader to examine the items in 
detail, when it will instantly appear 
that the medical officers were not paid tio 
shillings for each case of disease which 
they treated. In the two years, the 
cases actually attended, according to the 
number of tickets issued, amounted to three 
thousand seven hundred and seventeen. The 
number of shillings (the calculation ought 
to be made in farthings, or copper scrapings) 
divided amongst these overpaid practi- 
tioners, amounted to only seren thousand one 
hundred and fifty-eight, having been two 
hundred and seventy-six shillings short of 
DOUBLE the number of tickets actually de- 
livered to the sick, The payment, therefore, 


was under two shillings a case. What a 


| picture of medical prosperity! Aye, and 


this is a“ ratio of remuneration far above 
“any parish attendance that I have ever 
“ heard of,” says Doctor Twerpate! The 
Poor Law Commissioners will assuredly vote 
to the Doctor ten or twenty per cent. out of 
their enormous salaries. This Lynn affair, 


this successful” self-supporter, is a perfect 
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God-send (a Satan-send ?) to the evil geni- 
uses of Somerset House. Who now shall 
aceuse Boards of Guardians and Commis- 
sioners of injustice towards medical men? 
With whom lies the cruelty? For it is 
literally a fact that the Commissioners, in in- 
stances which we could name, allow to sur- 
geons of Unions in this metropolis, more 
than twice the rate of payment which our 
brethren of Lynn aALtow To THemserves! In 
one instance which we could practicularise, 
the surgeon is in the receipt of £150 per 
annum, for attending less than one thousand 
cases, close to his own residence ; and that 
After the 
statement which has been put forth regard- 


officer is scandalously underpaid. 


ing the success of the Lynn concern, and of 
the ample_remuneration of the medical offi- 
cers belonging to that flourishing esta- 
blishment, the rates of payment may un- 
dergo some revision, and the extraragant 
gentry of Somerset House may feel them- 
selves called upon to cut down the high sa- 
laries of the medical officers of the Unions, in 
proportion to the just views and claims of the 
one physician, and seren surgeons, of the for- 
tunate town of Lynn, But the Commis- 
sioners had better wait awhile, er they may 
act too hastily. The surgeons of the sel/- 
supporter will soon, probably, show what 
can be done in the way of making an econo- 
mical reduction of the medical profits aris- 
ing out of the exorbitant medical salaries 
awarded to them in their own beloved in- 
stitution. That something of the kind may 
happen is not unlikely, because, it will be 
seen by the letter of Doctor Twerpate, that 
he and his brother practitioners “ have been 
remunerated even beyond their expecta- 
tion.” Happy men! How rich in the re- 
ward of their moderate desires ! 

It is time that we should refer specially to 
the “ Rules and Regulations” of the “ Lynn 
And first, let 
To us, 


however, they are absolutely incomprehen- 


self-supporting Institution.” 


us set down the terms of admission. 


sible; at least, we are utterly at a loss to 
conjecture as to what are the data on which 


here is the statement of the terms for the 
weekly contributions, and we can assure 
our readers that it is copied, rerbatim et li- 
teratim, from a printed paper issued by the 
establishment :— 
“ Every individual, without children, one 
penny per week. 
* Every husband and wife, without child, 
one penny each per week. 
** Every widow or widower with one child, 
one half-penny each per week. 
“ Every man and wife with one child, one 
half-penny each per week. 
“ And for every additional child one hal/- 
penny, until the family shall amount, includ- 
ing parents, to six in number; after which 
no additional charge will be made for chil- 
dren under eighteen years of age. 

* Every person in the workhouse, infir- 
mary,oraj il, one penny por week, 

Doubtless this arrangement has been 
made in accordance with some strict statis- 
tical niceties, the nature of which, however, 
we cannot discover, It will be seen that 
every “individual” without children is to 
pry one penny per week. Then come hus- 
bands and wives, who, being also indiri- 
duals, are to pay one penny each per week. 
Then come widows or widowers, who, it 


appears, are not “ individuals,” because 
they have one child ; they are to pay each one 
half-penny per week. Further, it is ordered 
that every man and wife with one child shall 
pay one hal/-penny each per week; and if 
there be a family consisting of husband and 
wife and ten children (the eldest of the lat- 
ter not having reached eighteen years of 
age), the whole are to be doctored by the 
Esculapians of Lynn, for the handsome sum 
of three-pence weekly ,—three-pence,—barely 
sufficient to pay for anelectuary compounded 
of cow-duang aud saw-dast. 

A “husband and wife,” without child, are 
to pay two-pence a week. A “ man and 
wife,” with one child, are to pay three half- 
pence a week. Two grown persons, that is, 
two adults without a child, are to pay two- 
pence, and two adults having a child are to 

Two- 


pence for the tio,—three hal/-pence for the 


pay three-halfpeuce for the three. 


three! More sickening nonsense was never 


exposed to view. Such an exposition is 


the calculations have been founded, But 


wel! caleulated to create, in the minds of 
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FOR PUFFING DR. TWEEDALE. 875 


the enlightened portion of the community, 
a fecling of unquenchable disgust towards 
the members of the medical profession. 
Every gentleman, every tradesman, every 
respectable mechanic, must consider that he 
is robbed when he is called upon to pay the 
ordinary charges for medical attendance on 
members of his own family, after sceing it 
advertised, as in the bill before us, that 
“ for the above small* subscriptions, the un- 
“ dersigned physicians and surgeons engage 
“to find every working-hand (residing in 
“ Lynn or Highgate, who cannot afford to 
“ pay for medical attendance in the regular 
“ way), the best advice the town can produce.” 
Dr. Tweepate, indeed, tells us, in his letter, 
that “‘in establishing this institution, the 
“ practitioners of Lynn were more anxious 
“ to provide efficient medical attendance for 
“the lower classes, and to inspire them 
“ with a spirit of self-dependence, than to 
“ ensure remuneration for the practitioner.” 
This is exceedingly fine, and very charitable, 
but the Doctor and his colleagues ought to 
have bestowed a thought or two on their own 
independence of character, and on the dignity 
of the medical profession, before they attempt- 
ed, by making sacrifices which no body of 
respectable professional men could, with 
propriety, be called upon to endure, to in- 
If the 


morale of the poorest persons in Lynn is to 


duce others to be self-dependent. 


be obtained by the destruction of the medi- 
cal practitioners of that place, it will be ac- 
quired at an exceedingly high price,—at a 
cost which the circumstances do not war- 
rant. But, in point of fact, the whole pro- 
ceeding is an ugly, incongruous farce ; and 
the authors, actors, and managers engaged 
in it, are equally ill-assorted, and unsuited 
The folly of 


the concern is rendered conspicuous enough 


to their self-chosen situations. 


by the last specification of the terms of ad- 
mission. We re-quote the words :—* Every 
“ person in the workhouse, infirmary, or 


“ jail, one penny per week.” This smells 


of Somerset House, and, curiously enough, 


* The above subscriptions. 


the name of the Vice-President, “ Cnap- 
wick,” is identical with that of the Secre- 
tary of the Poor Law Commissioners, who 
appears to be paid twelve hundred pounds 
per annum, for doing little more than write 
libels in the columns of the Morning Chro- 
nicle against the medical practitioners of this 
empire, and stigmatising them as “ bands of 
conspirators,” who are “bound together in 
Trades’ Unions.” 

We are perfectly willing to suppose that 
the “self-supporting” institution of Lynn 
was indebted for its origin to motives of 
benevolence ; at all events, that the scheme 
did not arise out of feelings of envy, or 
from any other improper impulses ; but we 
are, at the same time, compelled to declare, 
that the admission of patients belonging to 
the workhouse, the infirmary, and the jail, 
at a penny a week each, is utterly incompa- 
tible with rational views, with this ordi- 
nauce of the law regarding persons thus 
situated, and with the prospects of the pro- 
fession arising out of the same sources, 
Altered, and disgracefully altered, in many 
respects, as are the Poor-laws of this country, 
still, the law of England does require that 
medicines and medical attendance shall be 
furnished in case of sickness to the neces- 
sitous poor, no distinction being made in 
our statutes, whether the sick are lodged 
within the walls of a workhouse, or in their 
But while the 
sick are left in the habitations last men- 


own comfortless cottages. 


tioned, it may be contended that there is no 
compulsion on the part of Boards of Guar- 
dians or Relieving Officers to afford them 
medical assistance. Not so, however, when 
the rightof the distressed creature isacknow- 
ledged by his being taken inte the work- 
house of the Parish or Union. There, he is, 
to all intents and purposes, in the custody 
of the Board of Guardians, and entitled by 
law to receive, under their direction, skilfal 
medical attendance in case of sickness, 
Here, then, is a chance afforded to the me- 
dieal practitioner of receiving sufficient re- 
muneration for the application of his labour 
and knowledge, and he is thus placedin a 
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876 PECULIARLY GOOD-NATURED SURGEONS. 


position to do full justice to the impoverished 
sufferer. But up starts the “ Self-supporting 
Institution” of Lynn, the eight medical offi. 
cers of which prostrate themselves in the 
mire before the Commissioners and Boards of 
Guardians, and offer to provide medicines 
and attendance for the poor of the work- 
house, at one penny each per week! A simi- 
lar stipulation is made with reference to the 
prisoners in the jail. And after all this very 
dirty work, how are they paid for their me- 
dical scavengering’ Not quite two shillings a 
job, and the eight contractors divide amongst 
them, at the end of the second year, 
£182. 16s. 2d., being twenty-two pounds 
seventeen shillings and one farthing a-piece, 
for attendance in the town, for journeys out 
of the town, and for medicines to the whole 
of the patients, including, also, the labour 
bestowed on the sick inmates of the work- 
house, and the prisoners confined in the jail. 


In the view just taken of this institution, 
—that is, with reference to the terms of 
treatment for the occupants of the workh- 
house and jail, this “ self-supporting ” con- 
cern at Lynn, is, absolutely, a worse 
description of undertaking than any one of 
the Farthing Clubs which has fallen under 
our notice, for the details are wholly, are 
utterly subversive of the principle of any 
self-supporting establishment. The title con- 
veys a falsehood, and the practice of the 
establishment operates as a fraud on the 
prefession throughout the entire kingdom. 
That Doctor Tweepace should be enamour- 


ed of this mock “ Sister-of-Charity,” is not 


at a!l wonderful. He would be something 
more or less than mortal if he did not enjoy, 
with a dignified spirit, the enviable position 
in which he has been placed by his supple, 
but unreflecting, coadjutors. The surgeons 
of the empire owe few obligations to the 
surgeons of Lynn, who,—with excellent in- 
tentions, no dcubt,—have acted throughout 
this business in a manner which is by no 
means calculated to increase the respect of 
the public for their “department” of the 


singularly glorified than is Doctor TwrepaLe 
in the following paragraph, which we ex- 
tract from the Rules and Regulations of the 
Institution ?— 

“No member who may be taken unwell, 
“will have to encounter any delay in going 
“about the town begging for recommend- 
“ation as heretofore, but will only have to 
“call on, or send to, the book-keeper for a 
“card, which may be taken to any surgeon 
“whose name is hereunto annexed, most 
“agreeable to the patient. If the case 
“should become serious, or the surgeon be 
“‘ desirous of another opinion, or the patient 
“ himself express any desire to see a physician, 
“then the surgeon in attendance will give 
“a pHysician’s card, and a consultation will 
“ take place accordingly.” 

Here isan advertisement in which seven 
surgeons proclaim the superiority of the 
physician in the town in which they reside, 
—a proclamation made to the public of 
Lynn declaratory of a positive inferiority of 
attainments, and weakness of intellect, on the 
part of the surgeons, as compared both with 
the mental acquirements and abilities of the 
mighty M.D.! “ If the case should become 
* serious, then the surgeon in attendance 
“ will give a PHYSICIAN’s card, and a con- 
* sultation will take place accordingly!” 
Seven surgeons make this promise! What a 
joke. In nearly all other places it might be 
said that “ If a case should become serious,” 
the best method of making it a still more 
serious matter, would be to send for the as- 
sistance of some person who had professedly 
received a medical education in one of our 
non-medical Universities, and who, having 
brought away with him the title of “ Doc- 
tor,” had been content to rest his claims to 
public confidence on that distinctive sign of 
Of Dr. 
Tweepace’s talents, of his attainments, of 


medical acquirement and ability. 


the University or College where he was 
educated, we know nothing ; but this we do 
know, that the Doctor has been fortunate 
enough to find in Lynn, seven PrcvLiIaARLy 
GOOD-NATURED COLLEAGUES, 


profession. Was any physician ever more 
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UNIVERSITY CHARTERS.—CLUB FAILURES. 


Tue Draught Charters for the University 
of London, and London University College, 
have been printed, as ordered by the House 
of Commons, The charter of University 
College, if it be framed in strict accordance 
with the draught just printed, will not be of 
It will 
be an entirely worthless document. In fact, 
it would become a mere confirmation of the 
provisions of the present Deed of Settlement. 


the least value to that institution. 


Of this, however, we do not complain. Un- 
der a good system of government the College 
would want no Royal favour, and if the pre- 
rogative of the Crown were to be exercised 
on its behalf, it would sink into an odious 
and disreputable monopoly. 

Of the draught out of which it is proposed 
to construct a charter for the establishment 
of a general University in this metropolis, 
we shall speak at length on another occasion» 
but we cannot refrain from expressing an 
earnest hope that Ministers will not proceed 
another step in this affair until after the re- 
assembling of Parliament. If money is to 
be voted for this University, it will not be 
granted without a severe struggle, unless 
the members of the House of Commons have 
an opportunity of expressing their opinion 
on the terms of the proposed charter before 
an estimate of the sum is laid on the table 
of the House. We believe that Mr. Sprine 
Rice moved for copies of the Draught Char- 
ter in a spirit of perfect good faith towards 
Parliament and the public, and for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the sense of the House 
of Commons as to the conditions on which it 
it is proposed to found a Metropolitan Uni- 
versity before the Charter receives the sign- 
manual of the King, but as the document was 
moved for on the last day of the session, it is 
impossible for the legislature to take cog- 
nizance of the subject until the re-assembling 
of the two Houses. 


We refer with feelings of infinite satisfac- 
tion to the result of the adjourned meeting, 
held in Southwark on Wednesday last, a re- 


The surgeons in general practice resident in 
this metropolis have shown an example 
which is worthy of being followed by the 
practitioners throughout the whole of the 
profession. It is delightful to belong to a 
profession of which they are members. 


SIGNAL FAILURE OF AN ATTEMPT 
TO ENFORCE A MEDICAL CLUB 
AT WALWORTH. 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Str :—I feel that I should not be doing 
my duty towards my professional brethren, 
if I withheld the following important infor- 
mation :— 

A meeting of medical men was held yes- 
terday evening (Tuesday, Sept. 13) at Cam- 
berwell, to take into consideration the pro- 
priety of forming a Medical Club, according 
to a recommendation received from the Poor 
The matter was fully 
motion 


Law Commissioners. 
discussed, and on the following 
being put, “ That it is highly inexpedient to 
“form a Medicai Club in this neighbour- 
“ hood,” I am proud to say that more than 
thirty hands were held up in favour of the 
motion, while only three were exhibited 
against it. But the dissentients, to their 
praise be it spoken, rather than act in op- 
position to so great a majority of their pro- 
fessional brethren, at once agreed to have 
nothing to do with the formation of any such 
club. The names of the gentlemen who at- 
tended the meeting, and thus opportunely 
and spiritedly rejected the commands issued 
from Somerset House, and redeemed the 
honour of the profession, I will transmit at 
the earliest opportunity. I am, Sir, your 


obedient servant, 
E. Crisp. 
Walworth, Sept. 14, 1836. 


Manuel de Médecine Opérataire, §c. 
Manual of Operative Medicine, &c., by J. F. 
Mateaiene, Professeur agrégé in the Fa- 
culty of Medicine, Paris, &c. &c — Second 
edition, pp. 773. Baillitre, Paris. 


Tue manual of operative medicine of M. 
Malgaigne has long been known to us as 
one of the best elementary treatises which 
has appeared for a long time in any lan- 


port of which will be found at page $78. 
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678 PAILURE OF AN ATTEMPT TO ESTABLISH 


. The manner in which it has been 
appreciated in France is demonstrated by 
the fact of a large edition having been ex- 
hausted in the space of two years ; and its 
success in other countries has been as great 
as the favour it has received at home, for 
the Be!gian booksellers have done the au- 
thor the honour of pirating his work, which 
has, moreover, been translated into two 
foreign languages. Those who have used 
this volume during courses of surgical oper- 
ations, can, we know, speak in high terms 
of the accurate and highly practical manner 
in which the various operations are de- 
scribed. Without any of the bibliographi- 
cal parade which encumbers the work of 
M. Velpeau, the author has contrived to be 
just as useful, quite as clear, and much 
more intelligible, while not a single point 
that can be of use to the student, or even to 
the more advanced practitioner, has been 
neglected. The portion descriptive of the 
manual operations employed in surgery is, 
although comprised within the limits of a 
“ manual,” ample and perfect, while the 
surgical anatomy is given in a more com- 
plete manner than in any other work of the 
kind. In short, we recommend M. Mal- 
gaigne’s manual as a production which will 
fully answer the purpose of students and 
surgeons, and support the reputation of the 
author as a writer. 


SIGNAL FAILURE OF THE ATTEMPT TO 
ESTABLISH A “SELFP-SUPPORTING DIS- 
PENSARY” IN SOUTHWARK. 

ADJOURNED MEETING, 


The Meeting which was adjourned on 
Wednesday week at the School-Room in 
Newington, was subsequently appointed to 
be held at the Three Tuns Tavern in the 
Borough, on the Mth inst., in consequence 
of the refusal of the trustees of the former 
building to allow its further use for the 
purposes contemplated by the movers of the 
question ; and we have to record, as the re- 
sult, the complete frustration of the efforts 
of the little knot of persons who have so as- 
siduously laboured to construct, in South- 
wark, one of those engines for destroyiug 
the respectability of the profession, and the 
just rewards of medical labour, which have 
been devised by Mr. Smrru of Southam, 

On the present occasion, the chair was 
taken by the Rev, Mr. Oxton, of the parish 
of St. George, Southwark, on the right of 
whom was stationed the Rev. Mr, Cur.ine 
and Mr. Russet. Bett (late an overseer of 


} 


the parish), and on the left by Dr. Hopexty> 
of Guy’s Hospital, and Mr. Huvsert, sur- 
geon. The room was crowded to excess, 
and, on a fair computation, about 300 practi- 
tioners were present. The chairman having 
stated the objects of the meeting, several 
gentlemen enquired how it was that Mr. 
Hawes, M.P., had “deserted his post” as 
chairman, whereupon a letter was read from 
that gentleman, stating, that a previous en- 
gagement prevented his attendance. We 
have reason to hope that Mr. Hawes has 
been undeceived since Wednesday last. 

The Rev. Mr. Curtixe rose to make an 
observation respecting what he called “an 
attack made on him in a vile publication, 
which he understood was the organ of the 
opposition party,” in a report of the pro- 
ceedings of the last meeting. In Tue Lan- 
cet it was stated that he (Mr. C.) had 
attended for the purpose of degrading the 
medical profession. Now, no one had a 
higher opinion of that profession than him- 
self, and he had uttered nothing against it ; 
therefore the report in Tue Lancer was a 
mis-statement.* Respecting these Dispen- 
saries, he did think they were highly useful 
and important means of raising the inde- 
pendence of the poor, and doing good to 
parishes, and that a mechanic whe was fur- 
nished with medical attendance, by paying 
one penny per week, would become a more 
moral, industrious, temperate, economical, 
and religious character. Whether such an 
establishment was necessary in Southwark, 
he must say that, although there were two 
large Hospitals and several Dispensaries in 
the borough, there was yet room for an insti- 
tution of this kind. It might be said, 
“there will not be found patients for a self- 
supporting Dispensary,” but he was sure 
there would be abundance of them, without 
infringing ou the numbers which daily 
received relief at the charitable institutions 
around. Several eminent physicians and 
surgeons were favourable to these self-sup- 
porting Dispensaries. (“ Name !” “ name!”) 
Dr. Hodgkin! (groans) Mr. Callaway! 
(*“No!” “no!” “He has taken warning in 
time; he has cut you!”) He trusted that 
the medical men present would shew their 
christian feeling, honesty, and benevolence, 
by voting in favour of the proposed esta- 
blishment. 

Mr. Renpie detailed at great length his 
opinion of the arrangements of the Dispen- 
sary, and the character of the patients,— 
persons who are above want, receiving about 

* Not a syllable was reported in Tue Lancet as 
having been uttered by the reverend gentleman, 
who was simply stated to have been present among 
those persons who were quite ready on this occasion 
to lend a helping hand to degrade their brethren of 
another profession. Before the close of the meet- 
ing, 300 medical men afforded Mr. Curling the 
ascertaiging that their opinion of the 
! rs of himself and his coadjutors was in accord- 
ance with that of Tus Layer. 
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A MEDICAL PENNY CLUB IN SOUTHWARK. 


15s. per week, Some of that class might be 
induced to join such aclub, but the proposers 
of the present scheme knew literally nothing 
of the state of the borough,—none of them 
having been in practice there for any length 
of time. He considered that no necessity 
éxisted in that district for any such establish- 
ment, 

Mr, Russet Bett said, that in consequence 
of the medical “ cabal” of last Wednesday, 
he was prevented from entering properly 
into the subject, but he now would contend 
that a Self-supporting Dispensary would be 
an admirable institution in Southwark, Per- 
sons in the middle working-classes were 
continually being ruined by doctors’ bills. 
He had possessed many opportunities, as 
overseer of St, Saviour’s parish, of witness- 
ing lamentable instances of this ; and to pre- 
vent their recurrence, he should support 
the proposed Dispensary. That medical 
men would be injured by it was no reason 
against its formation, Mr. Beit then read 
two cases in which N. N. and O. O. had 
been miraculously enabled, by subscribing 
one penny per week to the North-Western 
Self-supporting Dispensary, to rise froma 
state of miserable indigence to affluence. 
(Laughter. ) 

Mr. Brapy said that the pseudo-philan- 
thropists who were attempting to establish 
this fraud, consisted of two classes of persons 
—those who came there as emissaries of the 
Poor Law Commissioners, (of whom he inti- 
mated that Mr. Bell was one,) and those 
who wished to get a picking out of the penny 
subscriptions. He contended, that if these 
clubs were established, the sympathy ex- 
isting between medical men aad the poor, 
now so general, would cease, It was most 
unjust for the last speaker to charge medical 
men with being guilty of acts of eppression 
and tyranny. No other class of persons did 
so much for the poor without reward, or 
were ever so ready to attend to the call of 
distress. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Gaze cer, (who said he was a medical 
man, but from the character which he gave 
of the profession, the statement was doubted 
in the meeting,) contended that these Dis- 
pensaries would effect vast good, Very 
many persons required their aid. As for the 
much-vaunted charity of medical men, he 
demanded of the assembly, whether medical 
men did not sometimes oppress the poor? 
(No, no.) Were they accustomed to “ wipe 
off bills ” when the patient was too poor to 
pay? (Yes, yes.) He contended that they 
did not, and he felt that the present opposi- 
tion was unjust and factious,—wholly raised 
by medical men, and that it did no honour 
tothem. They had advanced no proof that 
medical clubs would be injurious to them, 
nor any arguments that they were not wanted 
by the poor, (Groans.) 

Mr. Crarke said, that it was unfair for the 
proposers of the plan to charge the opposi- 


tion with poverty of argument or proofs, 
since they who contended that these clubs 
would be beneficial, had advanced neither 
in support of their assertions. They had, it 
was true, talked of professivnal tyranny and 
oppression, but not one case had been ad- 
duced to show the public value of the self- 
supporting system. On the contrary, he 
would prove that the North-Western Lustitu- 
tion, which had been so lauded by every 
speaker on the other side, was not self-sup- 
ported, buta “ charity.” The secretary was 
present, and he called on him to read to that 
large and respectable assembly the report of 
the institution, and the account of its funds, 
three-fourths of which came from honorary 
subscribers, who gave tickets of admission 
to people who were in receipt of 40s, per 
week, (“ Hear,hear.”) Out of 1,700 mem- 
bers, not a fourth contributed to its treasury, 
as a little calculation would prove.—Loud 
calls from all parts of the meeting at last 
brought up the secretary, who, in much 
alarm, amid deafening cheers from the oppo- 
sition, read the following statement :— 


1,700 patients. Funds. 
Honorary members, - £350 0 0 
Paying patients, - 125 0 0 
Loan from treasurer, - 50 0 0 

£525 0 0 


A letter was then read from Dr. Twee- 
dale of Lynn, who said that in spite of the 
opposition of Mr. Wak ey, his medical club 
had been completely successful at Lynn, 
and would still prosper in spite of Tue 
Lancet.—A young man named Wy ie then 
advanced to the table, but the meeting 
would not hear him; in revenge for which 
he endeavoured to cause a disturbance, but 
unsuccessfully, 

Mr. B. Evans, surgeon, of Trinity-street, 
an old inhabitant of the borough, said he 
could speak from experience respecting the 
medical attendance on the poor; no district 
could be better or more faithfully served by 
the parish surgeons ; there were many me- 
dical men in the neighbourhood, and several, 
of course, who wanted to push themselves 
into practice, and perhaps the promoters of 
this club were of that number. He could 
tell this meeting, that the Self-supporting 
Dispensary system had just met with a death- 
blow, in a neighbouring parish (Camber- 
well.) After a most dispassionate discussion 
among the medical men, every medical man 
there, except a Mr. Manico, who expected 
to be secretary, shrunk from the scheme. 
The friends of the -present meeting had 
striven hard to effect their object, even Mrs, 
Hulbert having been round the parish, from 
house to house, solicting support for it. 
She had called at his (Mr. Evans’s) house 
one night as late as 10 o’elock for that pur- 
pose, and she stated that she had been 
walking all day on the same errand, The 
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880 CHAR.-CROSS HOSP.—M. BROUSSAIS’ LECTURES.—INQUESTS. 


fact was, that like all other dispensaries 
this was designed to serve the purpose of 
some persons who believed in the maxim, 
that * Charity begins at home.” Some facts 
regarding the Southam clab were not alto- 
gether. very honourable to it, That also, 
was not a self-supporting club, but was 
chiefly supplied by contributions, like other 
dispensaries. Such an institution in South- 
wark would not catch in its net the impro- 
vident artizan, who would still be improvi- 
dent, and the provident man did not require 
it. Besides, it was not right to attempt to 
create general providence among the poor at 
the expence of medical men. (Cheers). 

Mr. Joun Extis thought the meeting had 
been too personal; he did not care whether 
medical men supported the cause or not; 
they had conducted themselves badly that 
evening, though he must say, that Mr. 
Gazelee had not treated his brethren well. 
It was wrong to charge them, as he did, 
with want of humanity, and his observations 
generally were personal and offensive ; he 
thonght, indeed, that medical men not living 
in the district were intruders at this meet- 
ing. (Laughter.) For himself, he should act 
as he pleased, in spite of any body. 

Mr, Fatt (a gentleman of fortune, as we 
understand, residing in Southwark), made 
some observations on the speech of the Rev. 
Mr. Cvriinc. He did not think it was the 
province, or becoming the dignity, of a Chris- 
tian minister to make such observations as 
some of those which had been used by him 
hag C.), especially with the advice on his 

ips to medical men, to show their “honesty 
and Christianity” by voting for this mea- 
sure. It implied that all men who voted 
against it were dishonest, and infidels. Was 
this Christian charity? The fact was, that 
the Poor Law Commissioners were endea- 
vouring, but in vain, to establish a club in 
this district, asin all other districts through- 
out the country. Would medical men seal 
their own degradation, by joining in such a 
fraud? For the honour of the profession, he 
trusted that they would not. 

The Rey. Mr. Cur.inc said, he meant no 
offence to the profession, and feared that his 
observations were mistaken. (‘* No, No!’) 

Loud calls for a division now arose on the 
former resolution and amendment, in the 
course of which it was stated that Mr. Ca.- 
LAWAY now disapproved of the club system, 
and would not attend; that Dr. Roberts 
would haye nothing to do with it, and that 
Mr. Hawes had abandoned it. Dr. Hone- 
kIN then attempted to address the meeting, 
but his opening sentence, “ that he was 
ashamed of the medical men presest,” pro- 
duced such marks of excitement, that he 
suddenly retired to his seat, amid evidence 
of much contempt on the part of the meet- 
ing, and cries of “ You say you are ashamed 
of us; we have more cause to be ashamed 
of you!” 


The amendment was then put, to the ef- 
fect that Self-supporting Dispensaries were 
neither useful nor necessary ; and on a show 
of hands, the numbers appe ared to be, 

For the amendment,.. . . .about 300 

Thanks were then voted to the chairman, 
and carried by acclamation, his conduct 
having been in every respect impartial and 
honourable. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

A COMMUNICATION, extending over eleven 
pages of closely-written foolseap, has been 
forwarded to us by Mr. P. Bexwer Locas, 
late demonstrator of anatomy at the medical 
school of Charing-cross Hospital, relating to 
the controversy which is now raging be- 
tween certain persons who are and who have 
been connected with the “Hospital,” and 
constituting a reply to the statements and 
remarks of Mr. G. Jones. In its present 
shape, it is impossible that the communica- 
tion can be inserted in our pages. If Mr. 
Lucas would embody such facts as he may 
have to state, within one quarter of the space 
which his writing now occupies, we would 
willingly find a place for them in the co- 
lumns of our publication. We have put 
aside his paper with feelings of regret, but 
we cannot find room for documents of such 
extreme length. 

The present number of Tue Lancer will 
conclude the volumes of the journal for 
1835—36. There remain, however, four of 
the admirable lectures of Professor Brovs- 
sats for publication, and, in order that the 
whole of the lectures may be included in 
this volume, and that the readers of the 
journal may not be subjected to the disad- 
vantage of having those discourses divided 
into two sets of volumes, of two distinct 
years, the four lectures yet unpublished will 
be printed in a supplementary form, and is- 
sued with the current numbers of the journal 
within a few weeks from this time. In the 
Index a brief reference is made, under the 
proper head, to the part of the volume where 
the supplemental lectures are to be intro- 
duced by the binder. 

Ovr correspondent at page 871 is correct, 
both with reference to the object we had in 
view and the amount of the fees. At an early 
period, the guinea fee will be obsolete. Me- 
dical witnesses will find it impossible to 
give satisfactory evidence without a post- 
mortem examination. 

Art least a dozen correspondents, who (to 
use the words of one writer) “ considered 
that the extraordinary lecture lately deliver- 
ed at the Westminster Hospital was simply 
a quiz,” think that the confirmation of its 
authenticity supplied last week, justifies a 
host of comments on Mr. Guthrie's clinical 
eccentricities, but we have not room for even 
one of their communications. 
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PROFESSOR BROUSSAIS EVENTUALITY, 


LECTURES ON PHRENOLOGY, 
DELIVERED IN 1836, 
IN THE UNIVERSITY OF PARIS, 


By M. BROUSSAIS, 
* PROFESSOR OF GENERAL PATHOLOGY IN THE 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 
Lecrore XVII. 

Gentlemen: — We have reached the 
“eventuality ” of Spurzueim,—the memory 
of things, the “ educability ” and “‘ perfecti- 
bility,” of Gaur. All phrenologists admit 
this faculty, but Spunzueim gave it a name 
which characterizes its function,—the sense 
of evenis,—a faculty which is unknown to 
metaphysiciaas. 

Situation.—It is placed in the middle of 
the forehead, above individuality and loca- 
lity, corresponding with two convolutions 
placed in the median line, and only sepa- 
rated by the falx. It is below comparison, 
and on the inner side of time. 

Primitive Impulse.—This is to seize upon 
actions, changes, and modifications of bodies 
which are made known by the perceptive 
faculties, Spourznem tried to give us a 
precise idea of it by saying that individuality 
seeks out bodies, material things ; eventuality 
relates to things represented by verbs. 
Thus it perceives the action for the active 
verbs, and the passion for the passive ones. 
Passion always accompanies action, for 
where there is an active agent, there is 
alwaysa passive subject: one receives the 
action; the other gives it. All this comes 
from the verb, both the action and the pas- 
sion. You will understand this better by 
the applications I shall point out. 

Applications.—The faculty is in action in 
all considerations of events, at the head of 
which is history, which this organ par- 
ticularly regards. History is, then, more or 
less fertilized by other faculties. Now, 
each science and art has its history ; con- 
sequently, in the study of all of them 
eventuality is occupied, to compare the 
past with the present. Observe what takes 
place among the professors in our schools ; 
some apply to the history of a science ; others 
to its demonstration. In philosophy, the 
most celebrated course of late years related 
to the history of philosophy. But the 
faculty is sometimes empleyed upon fictions, 
romances, poetry, which treats both of real 
and supposed events, and the value of the 

roduction is estimated according to the 
eoaties powers of the narrator, as in epic 
poems. Also, in diplomacy, in politics, in 
all circumstances of civil life involving 
litical events. Journalists live by this 
culty. They search every where for 
events. We find them also in jurisprudence, 
which is a history of laws and times past, 


andin all judicial debates, and the discus- 
sions of societies, for events are their food, 
and they are continually going from dis- 
covery to discovery. In conversation, all 
persons shine who have the faculty of re- 
membering every thing; tellersof anecdotes 
have this orgaf much developed. I am 
assured of this from continued observation. 
Auxiliaries.—They are numerous, Lan- 
uage is the chief. Afterwards, the loca- 
ities, to acquaint us with places; then 
individuality, in order to distinguish things 
and persons, colours and extents from each 
other,—in a word, all the receptive faculties. 
The more facts a speaker has observed, the 
more eloquent he is, the receptive faculties 
being simultaneously strong. But he be- 
comes fatiguing to the audience when cun- 
ning is much developed, for it produces 
lying ; and a large imagination makes him 
exaggerate; unless, indeed, the higher 
faculties are powerful enough to regulate 
eventuality, for it cannot act alone. 
Aniagonists.—Circumspection is the first, 
for this puts a bridle on the tongue. Great 
talkers generally circumspection. 
That part of the head is depressed in them. 
If you confide a secret to persons who pos- 
sess a great abundance of facts without 
having circumspection, your secret will 
soon be told. Thea comes cunning, which 
causes thé eventualist to speak with cau- 
tion, and renders him always master of his 
words. Appreciation of causes always 
make speakers carefal. Those who have 
little judgment and causality, are con- 
tinually talking. Others only say what 
it is necessary for their hearers to learn, 
Self-esteem, also, will prevent a person from 
compromising himself by indiscreet lan- 
guage, and the love of approbation will 
also sustain loquacity, if both are seconded 
by the judgment. Veneration and benevo- 
lence also check the generality of narrators, 
The lateral propensities, acquisitiveness, 
destructiveness, malevolence, anger, tend 
to give it a false direction, and are not, 
properly speaking, repressive ; but if cun- 
ning seconds them, the tongue may be re- 
strained in the interest of those propensities. 
Absence—Persons may hear facts re- 
counted, or witaess them, and yet not have 
the faculty of recollecting or relating them, 
but may avoid narrative as a painful task. 
Examples.—Instances of remarkable his- 
torians, and drawing-room speakers, have 
not been much looked after. However, 
here is Mu.cer, author of the “ History of 
Switzerland.” We find in him, together 
with eventuality, language, and facility of 
expression, that is to say, the principal 
auxiliaries of this faculty. We cannot 


estimate the quality of the superior faculties 
because we have only a mask to judge 
from. When phrenology is better ap- 
preciated, we, or our successors, will have 
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Pirt is quoted as a man who could fully 
appreciate the importance of events, which 
he made the basis of his policy, and, in fact, 
this organ is remarkably developed in his 
mask. Here is Casimin Perter, who was 
always cousidering events. I was very 
intimate with him, and have often seen him, 
when he had nothing particular to do, sit- 
ting before his Moniteur, which he had 
bound up with great care. What are you 
doing there?” I said to him, oneday. “ Read- 
ing my breviary,”’ answered he. At this 
time he was continually in dispute with 
ViLLeELs, and was anxious to refute him by 
citing a number of antecedents, in order to 
put him in contradiction with himself and 
his party. In this manner Casimir Perter 
made his political fortune. See how pro- 
minent is this organ on his head. Here is 
Foy. You know with what advantage he 
used the events of ancient and modern his- 
tory. Wherever he travelled he searched 
for facts. He personally verified all in- 
ventions, visited all manufactories, examined 
every thing of which he was previously 
ignorant ; and his great eloquence was con- 
tinually drawing on his immense collection 
of facts with success. But he possessed, 
as I have told you, many other faculties 
largely developed. I defy you to show me 
such an assemblage of superior organs in 
those learned doctors who attack phreno- 
logy with their bad jokes. Examine Sr. 
Simon. He has the inferior line of receptive 
faculties very much developed, which pre- 
vents the upper part of the forehead from 
appearing to be so. Yet it is well develop- 
ed ; for, measuring from the ear to the upper 
part of the forehead, you find a considerable 
extent of surface. This man has personified 
history. He likened the successive genera- 
tions of the human race to a man who ar- 
rives at the different periods of life—in- 
fancy, youth, manhood, old age. This is the 
effect of the junction of ideality and com- 
parison with the organ of events. 

Desornmeavx had a fine head, but the 
nervous movements were very slow in him, 
I shall speak to you of cerebral movement 
when I arrive at the action of organs. This 
professor retained in his memory the whole 
of the facts relating to his branch of medicine 
(accouchements), and derived great advan- 
tages therefrom, by means of his excellent 
judgment. He thus showed himself superior 

nm a celebrated concours. See how facts are 
develop ed in his head. 

Here is Bory pe Saint Vimont, to whom 
itis very agreeable to listen ; he speaks un- 
commonly well, and has a head full of facts. 
See how the organ of events projects. We 
presented to you an English Minister (Prrr), 
who paid greatattention to facts. Foy paid 
less attention to events than to moral con- 
siderations. listened more to 
his passions than to facts. He caused a 
king to be executed, There are not many 


examples of the same nature in history ; 
but we have not this bust entire. I have 
known many continual relators of anecdotes, 
and they all had this organ highly develop- 
ed. I know one talented man of this number 
who only lives among past events, and he 
has large veneration ; the ancients are with 
him almost objects of worship. One has 
much pleasure in hearing him sayso. Even 
when almost at the point of death, he was 
continually occupied with events. Nay, he 
related anecdotes during a painful opera- 
tion. In him the organ is prodigiously 
developed. 

I told you that Gat attached educability 
to this organ, which, in fact, is very much 
developed in children, and in them a neces- 
sity for learning exists. They remember 
events well, and the more the organ is 
developed, the easier it is to instruct them, 
for their first lessons consist entirely of 
words and events. You teach languages 
first to children, and afterwards history. 

Animals.—In the dog, for example, this 
part (placed higher in dogs, or, rather, 
farther back, on account of the frontal sinus) 
being much developed, the easier it is to 
educate that animal; that is to say, he re- 
collects better the chastisement he has re- 
ceived, and also the rewards—both of them 
events. Ga tt founded on these facts his 
“educability,” which term Sporz#eiM cor- 
rected. You see there was a foundation for 
the term, although it gave but a vague idea 
of the function of the organ. “ Eventuality” 
better indicates its primitive impulse, and 
agrees well also with Gatt’s notion, because 
domestic animals, the only ones capable of 
good education, are, in fact, those which 
retain a memory of events better than any 
other animals. The different degrees of 
eventuality in animals are still open to the 
observation of phrenologists. 


31. Time. 


Situation.—This organ belongs to Spurz- 
Heim. thought there should be such 
an organ, but he did not disclose it. It is 
situated on the lateral part of the forehead, 
on the middle line, above colour and weight, 
external to locality, internal to tone, and 
below gaiety. Here is the convolution of 
the braiu which corresponds with it. 

Primitive Influence.—I venture to say that 
phrenologists have not sufficiently con- 
sidered this organ. They have paid par- 
ticular attention to the measurement of time 
in music, and they have spoken of certain 
persons who, when asked, could tell exactly 
the hour of the day, and even when awaken- 
ed in the night could judge the time with 
aceuracy. A M. Cnevarier, whose bust 
we have not got, is cited as having possess- 
ed this wonderful faculty. 

I believe that the question of time is one 
of great importance. Philosophers have 


said much of it in detail; I have read the 
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EVENTUALITY AND TIME. 


writings of those who have appeared to me 
to examineit most ably, and I have compared 
their remarks with those of phrenologists, 
and I think (witheut positively affirming it) 
that the latter are in the back ground on 
thissubject. In my opinion the organ gives 
us the power of perceiving the duration of 
time, as philosophers have said, by the suc- 
cession and variety of our impressions ; for 
while we are under the influence of the 
same impression, we do not perceive the 
progress of time; but a change to another 
impression instantly excites us to note the 
period. This is one part of the faculty of 
the organ ; the second,—the one which has 
been overlooked by phrenologists—is, if I 
am not mistaken, (for I have not read them 
all), to model duration upon space. Meta- 
physicians have abundantly discussed these 
two faculties, but I think [ may sam up all 
that they havesaid in this sentence,—The 
faculty is to appreciate duration by the suc- 
cession of our impressions, a phenomenon 
which is entirely derived from sentiment ;— 
an association of the sentiment of duration 
with the sentiment of space ;—measuring 
duration by taking for a model material 
space. Conseyuently the word “time” 
offers a double signification. Without being 
compared with space, it only causes us to 
perceive a succession of sentiments, as in 
music,forexample. Compared with bodies 
which occupy space, it gives a notion of an 
intellectual faculty of the receptive kind. 
Perhaps I am rash in pronouncing upon it 
80 positively ; but I have only said what I 
think. If you wish to study time upon 
yourselves, you will perceive its duration, 
more or less, according to the perfection of 
your instincts. But you have also for its 
auxiliaries your functions in general. The 
want of nourishment, of repose, of sleep, 
establish the most remarkable points of 
duration, independently of its comparison 
with space; the organ does not act singly ; 
that is evident. The sentiment of want is 
associated with the material modifications 
which satisfy it. The sentiment of dura- 
tion is not less naturally associated with 
the movement of the stars, which are ma- 
terial bodies. It is attached to all the 
regular movements of life, even of savage 
life. Thus this sentiment becomes a faculty 
of relation. Next comes the invention of 
the dial, which separates duration into 
divisions and subdivisions, equally material, 
in the space which they occupy on the 
material face of the dial, and we thus have 
the notion of time completed by its relation 
with space. As soon as this notion becomes 
familiar to us, and we are well accustomed 
to, and practised in, the association of time 
and space, we really calculate duration only 
by space, and we actually lose sight of the 
wentiment of time, unless we feel tired. The 
fractions of space are associated with all 
events, and even, by degress, with all bodies 


in nature; and duration becomes one of 
their distinguishing qualities. It is thus 
that time plays a very important part among 
the functions of relation. 

Considered in this manner, the faculty of 
appreciating time has several degrees among 
men, some of them being very exact; others 
net so. Therearealso men who are always 
thinking of time, of the hour of the day, and 
of the distribution of their hours. The organ 
is then associated with that of conscience, 
of punctuality, of attachment to one’s duties. 
Other persons present opposite dispositions ; 
but these facts are attached to the question 
of auxiliaries and antagonists. 

Applications.—The organ of time is ap- 
plied to chronology, astronomy, chrono- 
metry, geometry, (which is not content with 
measuring time, but also calculates it before- 
hand), to the sciences which relate to light, 
to dioptrics, to catoptrics. You are told 
how many minutes rays of light take to pass 
through a certain space, and through media 
more or less dense. The organ is also 
employed in mechanics, in hydraulics, 
physic, chemistry, in a word, in all pro- 
ceedings which have for their object the 
observation and modificat*un of bodies. 
Time is also necessary in music, and it is 
the association of that organ with tones 
which strike our ear as material things, that 
the sentiment of duration is converted into 
a phenomenon of relation. In the same 
manner time is applied to poetry and phra- 
seology. Poets must not allow their verses 
to fatigueus. We must have time to breathe 
in reading them,—consequently, an union 
between the cadence of phrases in prose and 
verse, the time of respiration, and the strength 
given to man in order to sustain the emotions. 
The influence of the organ of time is evident 
in all this. If it be too much developed, the 
subject is no longer in relation with the 
masses. There are persons who have a 
false tone in their voices, and whom it is 
painfulto hear. Others utter phrases which 
we cannot follow, their time of respiration 
not being in unison with our own. 

Auxiliaries.—These are very remarkable. 
First, there is extent, or space, without which 
faculty the sentiment of duration would not 
produce scientific results. Besides the ap- 
plication which I have shown to you, and 
which points out to us several powerful 
auxiliaries, such as the instinctive wants, 
(hunger &c.), tones, ideality, we should also 
mention conscience, and self-esteem, with 
love of approbation. This association yields 
us men who know how to appreciate every 
minute, who are careful in falfilling their 
duties, and who are excessively punctual. 
Circumspection aod cunning are, also, 
means of putting into action the organ of 
time ; but we should place these amongst 
the regulators of the faculty. The organ of 
number cannot do without it. Music, poetry, 
and eloquence, are mes ¢ without it. 

3K2 
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Antagonists.—These (for it has some) are 
evidently the gay sentiments, the pathetic, 
or the nialignant, (provided they be im- 
petaous), which conceal the duration of 
time. We find regulators of the organ in 
circumspection, cuuning, and order, which, 
properly speaking, are neither antagonists 
nor auxiliaries. After these come the high 
intellectual faculties, reason, comparison, 
and appreciation of causes, which are the 
supreme regulators. 

Examples.—We might cite all those men 
who value time, are punctual and methodic, 
and atthe same time conscientious. All the 
fine heads afford examples of it. Manve. 
has this organ much developed. Jutien, 
of Paris, has witten on the employment of 
time, and in him the organ is much develop- 
ed, but it is secondary to others, which act 
in concert with it, and which you already 
know. Im Kreutzer, time, adapted to 
music, should strike your observation. All 
good musicians have it, and, more or less, 
the organ of mechanism. L1stz, of whom 
the journals have spoken from an early age, 
was remarkable for his time and execution. 
How prominent are time and mechanism in 
his bust. Here, again, is a first prize of the 
museum, in whom time 
is greatly developed. There is also Varert, 
whom Spurzuem has cited, a man who 
remembers, for instance, the dates on which 
the whole of his fellow pupils at the uni- 
versity to which he belonged, entered upon 
and finished their studies, during a great 
number of years. Chronoloyy (in eventuality ) 
is well marked on his head. 

Animals —M. Vimont cites, from the 
work of Leroy, Lieutenant des Chassés, at 
Versailles, pheasants, rabbits and partridges, 
as having the sentiment of time. Not being 
a sportsman I have not paid much attention 
to these field animals, but I know very well 
that the dog, the cat, and the horse, have 
the sentiment of time, not caused’ by the 
return of the periods of hunger, thirst, &c., 
but purely nervous, and, consequently, 
cerebral. You have only to use them to do 
something at a given time, and they will 
proceed to it constantly afterwards at the 
same hour. Take \our dog out to walk at 
a certain hour, and he will signify his desire 
to you to go out every day at the same hour. 
Harness your horse at a given hour, and he 
will prepare himself for it whenever the 
time arrives. Change it on a sudden, and 
he will be discontented. It is not long since 
Leommenced lecturing here, and yet one of 
my horses knows better than the other 
when the hour for leaving home arrives, and 
he shows by the movement of his ears that 
he is not sorry to set out, which he does 
gaily. If the lecture be postponed, and I 


drive him in an opposite direction, he goes 
with reluctance on the new road, and his 
ears seem to say “ You are making me per- 
form an extraordinary task, I do not know 


how long it will last, for I am ignorant 
where we are going.” Itis certain that we 
can interpret the instincts of animals, if we 
do not harrass them by too much work, but 
treat them with kindness, and gain their affec- 
tion and confidence. I regret that no one has 
finished the “ History of the Instinct of 
Animals,” begua by Grorce Leroy, and that 
this work is the only one of its kind. Jsut 
we must liave philosophical agriculturists 
and sportsmen in order to supply the de- 
ficiency of naturalists, who can only con- 
template those animals which are degraded 
by captivity. It is time to cause this wall 
of brass to disappear, which metaphysicians 
have raised between men and animals, Is 
it not astonishing that we have studied 
anatomy and physiology so long ,without 
comparing our cerebral faculties with those 
ofanimals’? Gat has always complained 
of it, and M. Vimont is the only one who 
has undertaken to fill up this deficiency. 
But a man must pass his time in the woods 
and fields to study this branch of knowledge 
with success. 

But to return to the faculty of time ina 
animals. M. Vimont has cited the history 
of his parrot, whom he feeds at regular 
hours. The animal knows that he must eat 
very little at the first repast, and a little 
more at the second, but at the third he is 
allowed to make a good dinner; and all 
this he regulates with exactness. I have 
already said, that in considering the de- 
parture of swallows in Andalusia, I suspect- 
ed that they possessed the sentiment of the 
duration of time, since it was neither the 
cold nor a want of nourishment that deter- 
mined their emigration. But my observa- 
tions on wild animals have been too few to 
allow me to speak of them in detail. 


32.—Meopy, Tone. 


Situation.—Melody, (“ tone” according to 
Spvrzueim,—*“ music” according to GaLL, 
who named it from its application, from 
which he drew the elements of all his dis- 
coveries), is situated at the lateral external 
part of the frontal bone, below the crest 
which limits the insertion of the temporal 
muscleanteriorly. The organ hasa pyrami- 
dal or rounded form, It is above that of 
order, below gaiety, external to time, and 
internal to constructiveness. It enlarges 
the inferior part of the forehead. You see 
the cerebral convolution which corresponds 
with it, for as the plaster brain does not 
convey a very good idea ofit, I haye recourse 
to this head. Observe the crest of the 
frontal bone, which limits the ingertion of 
the temporal mascle. The organ is precisely 
there, at the limit of this insertion, covered 
by this apophysis, or crest, of the temporal 
bone, which mounts up from the external 
angle of the eye to the top of the forehead, 
Upon this head the organ is oblong, Upon 
another it will be pyramidal, Atal] events, 
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it is very easily recognized. Before I had 
acquired any taste for phrenology, I was in 
consultation at the house of a music-seller, 
in aroom surrounded by the portraits of forty 
musicians. In all of them this organ was 
prominent, and the circumstance made such 
an impression on me, that I reflected upon it 
all day. I said, “Gaxt is no fool.” And, 
in fact, there are few organs so well develop- 
ed. Sarcasm can oppose nothing to this 
fact. Now let us find out its primitive 
action. 

Primitive Action —To seize the tones 
which are called airs, and learn them with 
facility. To seize upon melodies, and to re- 
prodace them, which latter is the stronger 
faculty, for to learn and to produce are dis- 
tinct things. Consequently, each organ 
which is calledreceptive has two functions,— 
to seize the impression at first, and to re-act 
upon the muscular system and produce an 
imitation. According to phrenologists, the 
highest degree is that which produces; the 
middle degree is that which seizes and 
imitates ; and the last degree is that which, 
during the continuance of the airs, gives the 
individnal a certain degree of pleasure, but 
which neither imitates them nor produces 
airs. Let us invert what we have said :— 
To seize upon an air, Ist degree ; to be able 
to produce it, 2nd degree ; to create others, 
$rd degree, the highest that the organ 
presents. The observations of phrenologists 
tend to prove that these three degiees are in 
the ratio of the development of the organ. 
This I give you as positive, according to 
phrenologists, but I repeat for myself, that 
1 find in it the probability of an organ of 
re-action, combined with an organ of recep- 
tion. But this is only probability. You 
ree how impfoperly th@y have given to the 
sense of music the name of a“ good ear,’ 
an expression which was, with a good deal 
of justice, censured by the illustrious Gat, 
when he discovered this faculty. In fact, 
it is not the ear which perceives the tones, 
The ear transmits the impressiongto the 
brain, and then the brain, which receives it, 
feels and increases it more or less. 

Applications.—To music first of all. But 
in order that the talent for music may be 
well developed, it must have the assistance 
of time, consideredjas the organ ef measure. 
We find the application of this faculty in 
poetry, as well as the application of time, 
and that does not prevent poetry from 
requiring all the accessories which we have 
pointed out. It is also seen in oratory. 
Cicero has put more melody into his cadences 
than any other man. There are many persons 
whose prose resembles poetry. FLetcver 


and Bossuet are examples, among authors of 
ancient funeral orations ; and, amongst the 
moderns, authors whomall the world knows, 
CHATENVBRIAND first, who has put music into 
all his productions ; and P. L, Courier. 


resulting from the association of tones and 
time with the organ of speech, The people 
of the south have long syllables and short 
syllables in their words, which they never 
omit to ac-entuate; whence it arises that 
they put melodies into their prose. On the 
contrary, those who have not the sentiment 
of tone, nor time, speak in a disorderly 
manner, and are disagreeable to listen to. 
This may be the case even with men of 
talent; and sometimes we see them surpass- 
ed in the world by men of inferior capacities, 
who have the talent of speaking in a measur- 
ed and musical manner. 

Auxiliaries.—A man must be a composer 
of music in order to have a high station as 
a musician, and you know that time or 
measure is the principal auxiliary of music 
for composition. For execution, other 
faculties come to the aid of this one, such 
as the sense of mechanism, of weight, and of 
resistance, and the difficulty of uniting se 
many qualities is the reason that men of 
talentare so rare. This observationmay be 
applied to all kinds of celebrity, as well as 
to thatof music. Different faculties may 
be well developed in many persons; but one 
single faculty, were it ever so large, and of 
the highest pessible order, would never 
make amanof genius. Itwill only produce 
“originals,” who are feeble and ridiculous 
in other respects. In order to become re+ 
markable for talent, the concurrence of a 
uumber of organs, of a high order, and ina 
high degree of development, is necessary, if 
we consider the degree of civilization at 
which we are arrived, That is the reason 
why men of talent are so rare. 

Well, Gentlemen, these considerations are 
nothing to the enemies of phrenology. We 
hear them say, in substance,—“I have not 
studied phrenology, but it must be all non- 
sense, for if it were not I would have studied 
it.” {tis pride which dictates to them this 
language, in justification of their carelessness 
and ignorance. You see, Gentlemen, how 
many things must be considered before we 
pass judgment on a science, 

After the fundamental auxiliaries, (time, 
measure, mechanism, Xc.), come the senti- 
ments of weight and resistance for the exe- 
cution. Generally speaking, the higher 
order of composers have all these faculties. 
But ideality, gaiety, the marvellous, and all 
the pathetic organs, are those which give 
the brevet of superiority,—which makes 
them able to command admiration, and to 
render their compositions durable after the 
first emotion has passed, If it concern tra- 
gedy, then the strong passions are neces- 
sary; ia a word, all the passions which the 
composer can command. Then we have ano- 
ther motive for considering how rare must 
be composers of the firstorder. Demand the 
explanation of all this from any other science 
than phreaology, and see what answers you 


In some languages there is a species of music 


will reveive. 
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Antagonists.—These are the reflective 
faculties, not the receptives, for it requires 
those. Circamspection, and a great desire 
of approbation, which inspire the fear of 
compromising one’s self. Nevertheless, if 
the organ be very powerful, it derives from 
this sentiment motives for renewed efforts, 
particularly if it be sustained by courage. 
If it be not powerful, approbation hinders it 
from becoming developed. In order to suc- 
ceed well in the expansive talents, we must 
not be timid. We must esteem ourselves a 
good deal, and be very bold. This is the 
fundamental principle, without which we 
require an infinity of study. The man who 
has much circumspection and not enough of 
self-esteem, requires time before pushing 
himself forward, but when pride has the 
ascendancy, he advances from the time of 
his entry into the world. Nothing stops 
him ; he sees no obstacles. I speak to you 
thus in order to make you perceive the in- 
fluence of the auxiliaries and the antagonists 
of the organs of which we speak. 

Examples.—These are sufliciently numer- 
ous ; it is one of the faculties of which phre- 
nology possesses the greatest number. You 
see this part, which corresponds with the 
insertion of the anterior fibres of the tem- 
poral muscle, Pariser had it developed, 
aud Listz, who from his infancy enjoyed 
great celebrity, for this faculty is one of 
those which is easily developed. You see 
it here, forming a pyramid at the angle of 
the eyebrow, and continued upwards. Here 
is Nevxom, a composer of sacred music. 
Choroxit, also, has it developed, but not en- 
tirely, for the head is yet young. Kreorzer 
is a celebrated German musician, but it was 
particularly in France that he acquired his 
fame as a composer and a player on the 
violin. But I will not quote more examples, 
because our time is precious, and you can 
have as many as you please by examining. 

Animals. — M. Vimont has compared 
singing birds with those which are not so; 
pa amongst the former, females which do 
not sing, with males which alone possess the 
faculty of singing. In order to abridge as 
much as possible what he has said on this 
subject, I will add, that he has found the 
external angle of the orbit which corre- 
sponds with this organ, more developed in 
singing birds than in others; and, amongst 
the former, the nightingale, for example, has 
it mueb more in the male than in the female, 
This is what prevents the organ from being 
and regular. 

ith regard to quadrupeds, M. Vimonr 
has not been able to prove any thing. We 
know thet the dog begins to howl when he 
hears music. This howling cannot be attri- 
buted to the sentiment of music, and the 
anti-phrenologists are wrong in taking ad- 
vantage of this circumstance, w hen speak- 

against the science. They also quote an 


tain disagreeable sounds, and has not the 
organ of tone. This is not music, it is a 
noise which serves to amuse the idiot, but 
has no relation to modulated sounds. I shall 
terminate this lecture by speaking of the 
organ of language. 


Language, according to phrenologists, is 
the last of the receptive faculties. It was 
diseovered by Gat, who named it “ me- 
mory of words,” having remarked that 
those of his comrades who had this part 
much developed, learned their lessons much 
quicker than others,—that they recollected 
words and the phrases of authors, and were 
always superior to those of a different con- 
formation. But this was during their first 
years of study. His observation was very 
just. Children who retain words easily, 
may excel when in the lower classes, but 
are frequently surpassed in the superior 
faculties when it becomes necessary to ex- 
ercise the intelligence. Gatt admitted two 
organs; one for the facility of acquiring, 
and the taste for, languages, “ philology,” 
and the other for retaining words. This 
division has not been received, 

Situation.—It is placed) in the anterior 
and inferior part of the anterior lobes of the 
brain. Here are the anterior lobes. Here 
is the organ, consisting of a convolution, 
elongated from before backwards. The in- 
ferior surface of these lobes lies upon the 
superior plate of the orbit, from which it 
happens, that when the organ is much deve- 
loped, it gives the eyes a different direction 
from what they commonly have. They be- 
come projected, sometimes pushed a little 
downwards, a thing which may be easily 
conceived, and sotiiitimes a little towards 
the outward angle of the orbit. In those 
persons who have the eyes depressed towards 
the inferior edge of the orbit, the inferior 
eyelid is larger than the superior, but if the 
eyes are pushed directly forwards, the eye- 
lids may be of equal size. 

I beffeve I must add the following ob- 
servation. There are good speakers in 
whom we may observe a great space between 
the eyebrow and the cheek-boae, without 
having projecting eyes. 1 think that this 
also anaounces a considerable development 
of the organ. It appears to me that the 
great size of the organ transversely, but par- 
ticularly from above downwards, announces 
a great development of the organ of lan- 
guage. So much for the situation. It is 
useless to take up your time in speaking of 
its relations. Let us proceed to its primitive 
action. 

Primitive Functions.—We here meet with 
the same difficulties as in all the other re- 
ceptive faculties,—difliculties which I have 
already announced to you, and which phre- 
nologists have not resolved, Here there 
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eeptive faculties,—to seize the sounds (the 
words) and to retain them, and afterwards 
re-produce them, Every one can seize and 
re-prodace them, more or less perfectly ; 
but it is only those in whom the organ is 
well developed who can re-produce them 
in such a manner as to merit the appellation 
of good speakers. On the other hand, this 
organ has furnished the elements of the 
invention of language. In the commence- 
ment of language it made known to the 
intelligence that articulate sounds could 
correspond with each mode of thinking, and 
each manner of judging, from each of our 
perceptions. Here are plenty of attributes. 
By dividing this series of phenomena you 
the perception of sounds, and their dis- 
tinction; then the re-action on the vocal! 
apparatus in order to re-produce them, and 
all this independently of invention. You 
cannot have recourse to any other organ as 
an auxiliary in the function of re-producing 
sounds and words. For the application you 
have got auxiliaries, as you shall see; but 
not for the primitive action. It is this organ 
that has caused man to perceive that the 
impressions produced by bodies, — that 
ideas, judgments, the sentiments, and the 
instinets,—might be attached to articulate 
signs, and afterwards retraced by writing. 
It is this organ which recognizes these 
signs, and attaches to them their value. 
Finally, it is it which re-produces them by 
its action upon certain organs of motion. 
In order to acomplish the latter object, a re- 
active portion was necessary, Which might 
act upon the muscles of the voice; for 
imitation is often wanting in the human 
species, although the faculty of language 
may be well developed. Then comes my 
opinion, that in most of the receptive organs 
there are twe distinct portions, one destined 
to perception, and the other to act upon the 
muscles, in order to produce the manifests- 
tion. We find the same thing expressed by 
phrenologists, who allege that the smallest 
degree of development in au organ corre- 
sponds with perception, and the highest 
with imitation and re-production, 
Applications.—You will judge of this 
function best by its applications, It is 
applied to languages, and to the faculty of 
learning languages; but it acts in concert 
with other faculties, particularly with intel- 
ligence, and with the otherreceptive facuities 
which represent the attributes of bodies. 
That is to say, (that we may —-. too 
figuratively,) when you hear w word 
proneunced, you have two things to do,—to 
retain the sound, and to apply it to some- 
thing animate or inanimate, in order to dis- 
tinguish it from every other; or else to 
apply it to one of the faculties of man or 
animals. sound is easily retained ; 
it is.a purely instinctive phenomenon, T he 
idiot and the parrot are proofs of that. As 


tion of the object, scene, or event, as aux- 
iliaries, or the intellectual faculty of the 
man or animal which is presented to you. 
If you have all the faculties which are ne- 
cessary to appreciate these differences, that 
of learning language will make great pro- 
gress, whence it follows that a child does 
not learn a new language so easily as a 
grown person, although it may have a better 
memory. Language, then, has its auxiliary 
faculties, The child will retain the sound 
better than the reasoning man, but it will 
notattacha determinate signification thereto 
so promptly, because the child does not 
possess all the auxiliary faculties which the 
other has. 

The principal point in phrenology is to 
avoid placing to the account of an orgaa 
what does not belong to it. In order that 
the faculty of language may be much de- 
veloped, it is not necessary that the intel- 
lectual and receptive faculties should be 
considerable ; but it is necessary that they 
should exist. The proof is, that idiots do 
not learn languages, although they repeat 
the sounds which they hear. The parrot 
also learns words, but neither the one nor 
the other possesses what is necessary for 
their appreciation. 

Appiications and Associations.—Let us now 
examine language, together with the prinei- 
pal faculties, in order to have a just notion 
of it. If the faculty of language be strong, 
and the principal faculties not so, language 
is abundant, but it is not agreeable, nor has 
it much signification. If the receptive facul- 
ties predominate in an individual who has 
the organ of language, he will like to relate 
facts, describe things which he has seen, and 
particularise events, and that is all. If the 
man who has language possess also the organ 
of order, his conversation and discourses 


will be perfectly-well arranged. Every 
thing will appear in its proper order. Ifhe 
have it not, all will be irregular. If this 


man possess the faculties of time and tone, 
his language will be harmonious. If mi- 
micry be joined with it, he will be given to 
jesting, and his language energetic. If the 
passions predominate, he will represent them 
by his language, and particularly that which 
is strongest, and cause his auditors to parti- 
cipate inthem. If ideality and marvellous- 
ness be strong, his discourse will be fall of 
images, and extremely seductive. If he have 
much pride, he will be continually speaking 
of himself without thinking of it. This 
have verified. If he possess veneration, he 
will talk to you of sacred things, or of what 
concerns authority, power, &c. If the pos- 
terior part of his head predominate, he will 
speak to you of his children, or his friends. 
If combativeness and destructivess predo- 
minate, he will boast of his exploits. The 
conyersation, in short, under these respec- 
tive circumstances, will be influenced by 
those faculties which have been most exer- 


to the application, you have the representa- 
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cised,—whose employmentgives the greatest 
pleasure. 

Auxiliaries —The principal auxiliaries are 
the receptive faculties, which make us ac- 
qitainted with the bodies about which we 
are'to speak ; and eventuality, which relates 
the incidents. Afterwards come gaiety and 
imagination, which faculties we have called 
theatrical. We may consider them as the 
principal stimulants of the organ of speech ; 
for those who speak with the most effect 
are those in whom these faculties, and lan- 
guage, are developed. Such persons are 
never ata loss. I frequently receive visits 
which are not professional. As soon as | 
hear a man beginning to speak without any 
kind of preparation, using jests, &c., 1 ex- 
amine and compare the organ of speech with 
those which supply it with matter, and I am 
never deceived. Talking is regulated (where 
it exists) by judgment; causality instructs 
in comparisons of facts, their causes and re- 
lations ; circumspection and cunning mode- 
rate our conversation. You will tell me that 
mere “ common sense” has taught you all 
this before. Yes; but when common sense 
coincides with the observations we make on 
heads, you may then judge of the value and 
certainty of the truths which result. 

Absence-—The absence of this faculty 
proves the truth of what we have been say- 
img. ‘Those persons in whom the organ is 
feeble cannot express their ideas ; they often 
repeat the same words, hesitating and wait- 
mz, sometimes in vain, for those which are 
to follow, and if, unfortanately, the love of 
approbation and timidity exist, they cannot 
witér a word. Nevertheless these persons 
know the words they should speak, and 
when alone can say them very well. More- 
over, there are men who write very well, 
who in public camot speak, Such was 
Rovsseav ; such the famous Steves, who is 
jast dead, and of whom there was a notice 
read at the Institute, containing, among other 
things, the following passage :—* This man 
was remarkable in the principal assemblies 
of the revolution, not for his speeches, but 
for his writings.” He had declared, that 
not beimg an orator he could not speak in 
pablic. In fact, he never uttered two 
phrases together in the tribune ; and yet he 
possessed an extraordinary influence in the 
state. Itwas @ common saying, “ that he 
carried a constitation in his pocket.” He 
was perfectly well acquainted with all the 
theoretic rules of government,—he had 
admirable views,—but he never could speak 
before an assembly. It is a pity that we 
have not his bust, in order to see whether 
the difficulty whieh he experienced in ex- 
préssing his séntiments depended on the 
excessive development of the organ of love 
of approbation, which is the common organ 
of timidity in our manifestations, and of 
what is called “shame.” It is a point on 
which we possess number of facts. Rovs- 
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stav avowed, publicly, that the timidity 
which rendered his youth so miserable was 
owing to the fear of not being able to suc- 
ceed. You will find an article on Shame in 
the “ Encyclopedia,” where it is admirably 
well treated with reference to its influence 
on all cur enterprises, Some persons are 
timid before women, or great people. Others 
are so in all society, however small. Shame 
causes the blood to mount to the face, con- 
founds all the ideas, paralyzes all the facul- 
ties ; so that in all orders we may observe 
that self-esteem is much stronger than the 
want of the esteem of others. No doubt 
they desire it, but they have the convic- 
tion that they are formed to conquer it, and, 
thanks to the conviction, they are not dis- 
concerted by replies, nor by disapprobation, 
nor even by hisses. 

Our conclusion is, that self-esteem and 
courage are necessary for orators,—above 
all, self-esteem. I insist upon this; whilst 
approbation is the most fearful enemy of 
the organ of language. When circumspec- 
tion also exists, as in J. J. Rovsseau, the 
person never will succeed in public speak- 
ing, although he may be endowed with the 
highest faculties and the greatest learning, 
and possess the talent for writing in a high 
degree. 

Examples.—The organ of speech is well 
developed in Mutter, author of the * His- 
tory of Switzerland.” In his writings we 
find great richness of expression, joined to 
other advantages. But we must take, for 
example, men who have figured as orators, 
for we do not know whether this man, who 
wrote well, also spoke weil, and we possess 
only his mask. Here is Mirapeav, whose 
talent as an erator is not to be questioned. 
You see the organ in him, tegether with a 
crowd of auxiliaries, of which I have already 
spoken. There is VouTaire, who possessed 
an extreme facility of speaking. You may 
observe in him the eyes projecting, with all 
the other faculties which aided that of lan- 
guage. Foy has not the eye so prominent, 
but the great development of all the high 
faculties, in the superior part of the fore- 
head, contributes to mask the prominence 
of the eyes. Remark the size of the orbit. 
This man had a prodigious facility of speech, 
but the organ was aided by the most power- 
ful faculties: thus his words had always an 
extensive signification. Those who have 
only the organ of speech, with no other 
can give- you plenty of 
words ; those who have the high facul- 
ties, together with instruction, give you the 
matter. Such was Foy, whe had extreme 
ideality, strong eventuality, and a superior 
judgment. ie had learned a great deal, 
and had not forgotten any thing. Here is 
Bensamin Constant, a very distinguished 
orator. He hes the opening of the orbit 
very large, without having the eye project- 
ing or depressed, which confirms any obser- 
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vation. But in him the organ of speech 
owes much to the influence of the high 
faculties developed in the superior part of 
the forehead. Here is Fox: the eyes are 
prominent, but many of the auxiliary facul- 
ties are wanting in this mask. If I had not 
made you feel the importance of the concur- 
rence of these high faculties, you would 
have said, “ Beit so for Fox, Miraseau, and 
Voutaire; but neither Foy, nor Benjamin 
Constant, nor MAanvet, have prominent 
eyes.”” No, Gentlemen, but these orators 
knew the value of words much better than 
those who have merely a memory for words, 
giving them large eyes without expression. 
In these persons the organ of speech is 
aided by other powerful organs; in fact, 
every completely-organised person posseses 
sufficient language to make himself under- 
stood. Itis an advantage not to possess a 
superabundance of words which are not 
regulated by intelligence; in my social posi- 
tion I am continually exposed to hear people 
talk. 1 meet with some pgrsons who delight 
to hear themselves speak without there being 
any thing solid in their discourses. Lach 
substantive is surrounded by a number of 
epithets, or represented by synonymous 
terms not less multiplied. The accessory 
ideas are assembled around the principal 
idea, diminishing the impression which it 


but when the superior faculties are yer: 
strong, they overturn all the obstacles whic 
may result from the small degree of activity 
of the verbal memory. When the other 
faculties are in action, words are supplied 
in abundance, and thus eloquence developes 
itself. It is in this manner that we ought 
to explain the oratorical talent. 
Animals.—Articular language has. been 
refused to animals. Georges Leroy gives it 
to them, and M. Vimonr thinks he is right, 
| According to us, animals do not possess it 
naturally. Some birds can imitate the ac- 
cents of man, as the parrot, the magpie, the 
raven, &c., but they do not use language of 
their own accord, nor can they supply it by 
other organs, notwithstanding the advan- 
tages which they possess from the organ of 
the tongue and the larynx. In animals we 
can only distinguish accents, which vary 
according to the wants which they wish to 
express, but never the denominativns of ob- 
jects. Dupont pe Nemours says, that the 
raven, when acting as sentinel for its band, 
gives acry at the approach of the sports- 
man, which signifies, “ an armed man!” 
But has he proved that this cry would be 
different if the bird was frightened by any 
other object than a man with a gun‘. Ido 
| not believe he has. When wolves call each 
| other to their aid, or to divide their prey, do 


ought to make, by substituting others which | they use sounds which express the names of 
render it useless. A deluge of common-place | their objects?) The hen, when frightened at 
terms, of phrases more or less sonorous, with | the aspect of a bird of prey, calls her young 


which the memory is filled, delights the ears 


of ignorant persons, without imparting a | 


single new fact. These men appear to be 
orators, whereas they are nothing; they 
have no ideas; their oratory is the result of 
the memory, of the organ of speech, but 
when assisted by the high faculties the 
orator supplies facts, and com arouse ail 
your emfotious. This is why you do not find 
large eyes in all orators. The same obser- 
vation is applicable to Manvet. The organ 
does not appear to be more developed in 
him than in any ordinary man; but look at 
his ideality,—at all his superior organs,— 
above all, at his judgment. We must also 
keep in mind the effect of exercising a talent. 
There is an old adage,—“ Nascuntur porte, 
fiunt eratores.” GOne may acquire the talent 
of speech without having been born with it, 
because the organ does not act singly. When 
we exercise it with patience, and place it 
in relation with the high faculties, it obeys : 
exercise will do the rest. itis by means 
of facts and sentiments that we speak, aud 


not merely by means ef memory for words ; | 


but when that memory is united with high 
faculties, the oratorical talent rises to the 
highest degree, uniess it be prevented by 
hame. 

Let us sum up what we have said. The 
faculty, properly so called, manifests itself 
by the memory of words, without receiving 


jones together. Does she name the bird? 
No, certainly. Her accents are graduated 
| according to the degree of terror. Animais 
| have, in general, one cry to express terror; 
janother to call for assistance; another to 
|express despair; another, L believe, to ex- 
| cite compassion ; one for joy; another to 
| divide the prey; one,or many, which invite 
tolove. But these modulations are inspired 
by instinets, acting on the organ of voice, 
|and inspiring the same instincts in these 
} that hear them ; and even in men, consider- 
ing the relation of organization between us. 
But it is not proved that these avimals have 
ceriain denominations applicable to each 
object. That would imply the necessity of 
learning, while the young chick, just out of 
its shell, understands the cry of its mother 
calling it to pick up the grain, as well as it 
willsome weeks later. Animals have only 
those accents which answer to their wants 
and instinets ; for each instinct there are two 
accents, one to express that the instincts 
satisfied, another to signify thatit is pot so, 
that there are obstacles to its gratification, 
jand these accents are graduated according 
to the intensity of the iustinctive emotions, 
That is their langnage. Some one may.an- 
swer, “ if animals have accents which 
fauswer to their instincts and sentiments, 
| why should they net have others, relating to 
their intellectwal faculties? If you give 


avy impulse from the superior faculties;|them the consciousness of objects, why 
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refuse them the sigus which correspond with 
each of these objects?” Our answer is al- 
ready given. Ip that case a compact would 
be necessary, and an apprenticeship, in order 
to adapt certain accents to substantives, and 
we do net observe im them either the one or 
the other. Do you wish the denominations 
of bodies to be innate in animals, and, con- 
sequently, not requiring to be learned? You 
place them far above man, for man learns 
the names of objects with great difficulty 
and labour. Thus, in refusing them the rules 
of grammar, which, no one will attempt to 
allege that they know, since those also must 
be innate, we cannot even point out the ex- 
istence of vocal signs attached to the objects 
which are best known to them, such as we 
observe in children who commence naming 
different objects. We know that a dog will 
answer to his name by a sign, but it is be- 
cause the sound of the name awakens in him 
certain sentiments and instincts. He is sen- 
sible of the act of being fed, and of the 
caresses of man. It is, then, in feeding and 
caressing that we pronounce the name which 
we wish to give him. This word becomes 
an appeal to his wants, and afterwards he 
auswers to it from habit, no matter for what 
purpose it is pronounced by man. Dogs 
retain the name of all objects which are 
shown to them foracertain number of times, 
for individuality, depending, perhaps, on 
form, is in them developed to a great extent; 
but their communications with each other 
are carried on by the accents which we have 
before pointed out, that is, expressing each 
want as being satisiied, or not satistied, or 
disappointed. 

It has been held that wolves require an 
articulate language, in order that one may 
place himself in ambuscade on the route of 
the game, while the other drives it from its 
dwelling. Our hounds do the same thing, 
without having recourse to noun-substan- 
tives, which they do not possess. If two dogs, 
of ditferent ages or sexes, or of different 
degrees of strength, hunt together, it is the 
oldest, the weakest, or the female, which 
places itself in ambuscade. The stronger 
dog knows perfectly well what that means, 
and continues to follow the game until he 
makes it run over its accustomed circle, 
and return to the point where he knows that 
his companion is waiting for it; but this is 
done by means of a species of barking 
which does not designate, nominatively, 
the things, the instincts, or the sentiments. 
Still more, the dog will do the same thing 
with regard to the sportsman, and will 
bring the game to him a second time, should 
he have missed it at the first trial; and that 
by means of some cry, or words, on the part 
of the man, which excites the instinct of the 
animal, and pots it in unison with his in- 
telligence. The dog does this without any 
precencerted language, without having even 
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the fox, will describe a circle before it 
returns to its form. He has not imagined 
this manoeuvre, but he has observed it, and 
retained the fact inhis memory. The scent 
of the prey has made him run over a circle 
which he has been in the habit of describing, 
His instinet, or, rather, a mixture of instinct 
and the faculty of induction, has traced te 
him the conduct which he must adopt, ia 
order to make himself master of his prey. 
‘n setting there is the same operation, The 
setting dog is carried by his instinct to ob- 
serve and study his prey. The prey, on the 
other hand, is made to remain in a state of 
stupefaction in presence of his enemy, and 
to observe his slightest movements. The 
sportsman profits by this immobility of the 
two animals, to knock down the game, 
either in a state of repose or at the moment 
of its flight; if it falls, the dog on his part 
seizes it. He is then caressed, and gets 
another sort of meat to recompense him for 
the sacrifice he makes. This satisfies him, 
for the dog is eager to please his master 
above all things; He very soon gets accus- 
tomed to this kind of exercise; he no longer 
watches or sets the game but in the interest 
of his master and friend ; his organisation 
requires it, and yet he has not received 
lessons in language founded oa the value of 
substantives. He has heard different words 
and cries, for each sportsman has his own 
particular enes, which form a relation with 
his instincts ; his intelligence aad habit do 
the rest. 

W hy, then, is it required that wolves, foxes, 
and other hunting animals, require an arti- 
culate language in order to execute the 
same acts that the dog executes so well 
without these means? It is believed also, 
that it is by means of an articulate language 
that the young fox is rendered more cautious 
when in a country where chase has beea 
given to his species, than in another where 
they have been allowed to live.in peace; 
this is not at all necessary ; it is sufficient 
that the ery of alarm of the old foxes has 
made an appeal to the instinct of the young, 
to render them suspicious and circumspect. 
It is the same with birds, They observe a 
silence for a long while, and when they are 
convineed there is no dagger, they become 
more assured, It is thus that wood-pigeons 
have established themselves in the trees of 
the Garden of the Tuileries, and even crows, 
so suspicious by instinct, have dared to 
come and make their nests, although there 
is not food for them there. They know, by 
long experience, that the crowd which fre- 
quents this garden is net hostile to birds. 
There is here instinct and induetion, but 
certainly not language. M. Vimonr places 
the seat of language in birds above the 
plate of the orbit, as well as im human 
beings. 

Before terminating this course, it remains 


learned from another dog that the hare, or 


or | for us yet to speak ef two superior intellec- 
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tual faculties, To give you some general 


rior faculty, we always find a sentiment 


ideas of the relation of the faculties g 
themselves, and to trace fer you the funda- 
mental rules, in order to aid you in the 
application of phrenology, and the explora- 
tion of the human head ; for, not haying made 
a special study ef the heads of @#imals, I 
shall send you, respecting them, to consult 
the work of M. Vimonr, 


LECTURE XVIII. 
34. Comparison. 


GENTLEMEN :—The two “ superior” facul- 
ties, to which I alluded at the close of my 
last lecture, and to which are attached the 
ideas of reason and reflection,—in a word, 
all the phenomena which are supposed to 
depend on the principle* 1,” are comparison 
and causality. In discussing them, I shall 
commence with the organ of comparison, 
which Gatt designated by the name of the 
“ facalty of comparing.” discovered 
this organ in men who speak, as it were, by 
comparisens, by parables, and sentences ; 
who employ this method in preference to any 
other, when they wish to communicate new 
ideas or theories not easily taken up by their 
auditory. Instead of reasoning at length, 
and refuting all objections in detail, they 
resume theirideas in a single comparison or 
sentence, which often surprises the belief of 
the listener, and wins him over to their 
cause. Such was the primitive idea of the 
faculty in question. 

Situation.—It is situated at the anterior- 
superior and middle region of the forehead, 
No. 34; generally below the roots of the 
hair, when the latter does not descend too 
low down on the forehead 

Relative Position.—It is placed ina front of 
and below benevolence ; below eventuality, 
and between the two eminences which mark 
the seat of causality. 

Primary Action—The primary action of 
this faculty consists in the perception of re- 
semblances or similitudes,—of the analogies 
which exist between our perceptions, senti- 
meats, instincts, and notions, and, in this 
respect, is opposed to individuality, which 
is contented with distinguishing them. In 
addition te this, it has a tendency to employ 
comparisons in the expression of its judg- 
ment on these phenomena; that is, to ex- 
plain its thoughts by sentences, or aphorisms, 
founded on comparisons. 

The faculties now under consideration de- 
mand our most serious study, for they are 
the most elevated with which man is en- 
dowed. They explain well enough the more 
inferior ones; but when you arrive at the 
two organs with which we have been accus- 
tomed to judge all the rest, it becomes a 
matter of great difliculty te™submit them to 
the only species of self-judgment they are 
cagalien of. In every pereeptive and infe- 


of r e and of difference. Thus, 
when white and black, blue and green, 
great and small, hard and soft, &e., are 
placed in juxta-position, the receptive fa- 
culties of the lowest order seize the differ. 
ence between them. Perception could not 
exist without distinction of this kind, and 
hence the faculties of every perceptive or- 
gan must embrace a sentiment of resem- 
blance and a sentiment of difference, toge« 
ther with comparison. Comparison, how- 
ever, in its more comprehensive sense, is 
placed far above these latter operations. It 
seizes, in the first place, the difference and 
resemblauce which may exist between the 
perceptions of diflerent organs,—an opera- 
tion above the power of the latter, as each 
is confined to its own series. Thus, for ex- 
ample, the organ of music can only distin- 
guish the difference between true and talse 
tones ; the organ of colourcan only perceive 
the resemblauce or dissimilitude of colours ; 
the organ of touch can only distinguish be- 
tween hot and cold, between the different 
degrees of consistency, and the conditions of 
rough or smooth surfaces, &c. Their attri. 
butes end here; and hence comparison is 
bounded, in-each organ, to the objects of its 
perception, and cannot be extended to these 
proper to another organ. The organ of co- 
leur can only compare colours, and has no 
power whatever to perceive their resemblance 
to, or difference from, sounds, The senses 
by which we distinguish space do not com- 
pare this latter with resistance, in order to 
arrive at the results of such comparison, 

But the organ which now oceupies our 
attention, and which we might deneminate 
** general comparison,” is capable of com- 
paring sounds with colours, forms with con+ 
sistencies, and soon. It exercises itself on 
the primitive judgment of our perceptions; 
itis a species of judgment passed on our 
other judgments, or, if you permit me to em- 
ploy a metaphor, which will render my 
meaning more clear, it is acourt of chancery 
which deliberates on the various judgments 
of minor tribunals, the latter being repre- 
sented by the receptive organs placed along 
the lower line of the forehead. 

Such is the doctrine of phrenology. You 
see it will require your uudivided attention 
to follow up these several distinctions, I 
also told you, that Gait and his followers 
regarded this faculty as giving a tendency 
to a figurative mode of speaking for angus 
mentative reasoning. It remains, however; 
te be decided whether this is a constant 
effect of the organ, or rather a circumstance 
depending on its extreme developmesat. Some 
phrenologists seem inclined to adept this 
latter explanation, to which they are im a 
measure forced, by considéring the primitive 
faculty to consist in a judgment passed on 
our other judgments, This being supposed, 
they see no reasan why this judgment might 
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not be as well expressed in simple phraseo- 
logy as in a sententious and metaphorical 
language. Cannot we easily say, “ Green is 
an agreeable colour to my sight—sweet 
things are agreeable to my taste—and what- 
ever is soft pleases my touch?” Is it abso- 
lutely necessary to say, “ Green is the sugar 
of my eye,”—“a polished surface is the 
landscape of my touch?” Certainly not. 
But we can readily conceive how a person 
endowed with the faculty of comparison, 
may conceive it exists equally in his audi- 
tor, and thus abridge what he says into the 
furm of metaphor, to avoid the ennui and te- 
diousness of the more ordinary comparative 
formule. This little explanation may enable 
you to understand why phrenologists say, 
that when this organ is excessively deve- 
loped in any individual, he is apt to become 
unintelligible to his auditory, who find great 
difficulty in decomposing his metaphors, and 
reducing them to simple comparisons. As 
comparisons are sometimes liable to be er- 
roneous, you can also see how men who em- 
ploy them on every occasion must be very 
liable to fall into error; and it is this fact 
which phrenologists would express when 
they describe these sententious individuals 
as being more plausible than exact in their 
inductions, and.as often passing off superti- 
cial coincidences for perfect resemblances. 
Such is the phrenological doctrine upon this 
point. We cannot dismiss it without making 
a few reflections. 

Phrenologists describe general comparison 
as acting only on the perceptions of different 
organs, which it compares together. But is 
this enough? Does it not also act on the 
signs which represent our faculties? Thus, 
we represent our faculties by the words love, 
hate, pride, humility, circumspection, friend- 
ship, passion, courage, love of life, love of 
money, &c. These, assuredly, are quite dif- 
ferent from the perceptions of bodies ; they 
are physical phenomena, designed by the 
several words I have just pronounced. Now, 
comparison acts upon these different signs, 
yet phrenologists have omitted mentioning 
this, at least in an explicit manner. Thus, 
by means of comparison, we bring together 
our various faculties, through the medium 
of the signs representing them, just as if 
these faculties were so many material sub- 
stances ; and this, because the representative 
signs of those faculties are at once trans- 
formed by the mind into so many realities. 
I am convinced it was thus you understood 
these faculties when I described them to 
you. Lappropriated a term or sign to each 
faculty, and round thatsign I assembled, as 
far'as possible, all the functions or opera- 
tions of the organ. You retained these 
signs, and realized each faculty in your 
brain. Now, comparison may be exercised 
on these signs or words, thus realized, and 
representing friendship, goodness, avarice, 
&c, Hence it not only composes the mate- 
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rial attributes of bodies, but also the signs 
of our faculties, and, consequently, our facul- 
ties themselves, one with another. I hope I 
have .made myself understood upon this 
head. But this is not all. General com- 
parison, in comparing our faculties with 
each othéffeompares them with concrete sub- 
jects, or with bodies properly so called. This 
is proved by the metaphorical language 
which this faculty employs, for in its com- 
parisons it introduces good and evil, pride, 
firmness, circumspection, &c., as so many 
bodies. It employs the same verbs and the 
same adverbs to put them in action; the 
same adjectives to qualify them. All this 
philosophers are forced to admit, although 
they deny the consequences I deduce from 
it. What are those consequences? I con- 
clude that language of this kind erects into 
substances our faculties and sensations in our 
loves and our hatreds, which are, in reality, 
nothing but abstract words representing ner- 
vous phenomena. The faculty of compari- 
son forgets this, and treats these phenomena 
in the same way as it treats the bodies per- 
ceived by the organs situated lower down in 
the forehead. Thus, it says, “ This is a fine, 
a clear, an obscure idea; this love is pure ; 
this character is sour, this other mild and 
flexible; this raillery is bitter, this irony 
mild,” &e. Now, let me ask, what expres- 
sions are these? They are epithets which 
represent the attributes of bedies as per- 
ceived by our senses, for obscure, pure, 
sour, &c., are sensitive qualities of bodies, 
and nothing else. Now, to what does com- 
parison attribute these qualities? To the 
signs of moral phenomena, and consequently 
to the phenomena themselves; hence it is 
perpetually acting. This is the point which 
philosophers are unwilling to admit, or at 
least if they do admit it they say that what 
we call moral phenomena are a species of 
substances. But what species? It is im- 
possible for them to deiine them as sub- 
stances, as we have seen; they, therefore, 
define them as bodies, confound or distin- 
guish them as they can, divide them into se- 
veral beings, or condense them, according to 
their caprice, into a single being, or entity, 
and finish by speaking a language which no 
one can understand. 

It is through this arbitrary and vicious 
method that the faculty we speak of is led 
to employ a metaphorical and sententious 
mode of speaking. Hence you can under- 
stand how it frequently compares a moral 
object with a body, or concrete substance. 
However, the basis of its operations consists 
in the phenomenon of comparison applied 
to the abstract as well as to the concrete ; in 
other words, to our sentiments and instincts, 
as wellas to our perceptions. We are now 
led to the examigation of a question which 
might appear tobe accessory, but which is 
indispensable inthe position we now occupy. 
I have spoken of abstractiveness. The word 
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tion does not sound well in the ears 
of those who have paid but little attention 
to philosophy, and, unfortunately, the study 
of philosophy forms no part of instruction 
in our colleges at the present day; this 
science when attended to at all, is studied 
too late, and our young mem who are 
destined to cultivate practical sciences, 
such as chemistry, medicine, or natural 
history, &c., are too fond of considering 
philosophy as an useless branch of educa- 
tion, or only study it in a very superticial 
manner, at a later period of life, when they 
have become initiated in knowledge ex- 
clusively of a physical nature, and are too 
apt to throw ridicule on every thing that is 
abstract, for the simple reason that they are 
ignorant of the signification of the word. 
Notwithstanding the little favour with 
which abstract knowledge is thus regarded, 
it is so eminently connected with society, 
that we cannot produce a single idea witi- 
out abstraction; it is therefore important 
that I should say a few words on this 
subject. 

Phrenological Origin and Formation of Ab- 
stract Ideas.—What is the faculty which 
abstracts? Remark, in the first piace, the 
origin of the term; “ abstrahere,”’ to take 
away, to separate. Some phrecologists 
answer our question by saying, “ Individu- 
ality is the abstracting faculty.” Individu- 
ality forms beings, notions, and ideas, with 
the attributes communicated to the per- 
ceptive faculties, and thus creates bodies 
by a reunion of attributes. Let us discover 
this proposition. 

Here is a plaster cast. What are the 
attributes which constitute it? A white 
colour, firm consistence, rounded form, with 
certain eminences and inequalities ; plaster 
for the material; a temperature similar to 
that of the surrounding medium, a certain 
resemblance with the human face, Xc.: 
these different attributes being assembled 
together, you say “ This is a plaster head.” 
But before you thought of enumerating all 
hese attributes you said, “ Here isa body,” 
and you thus distinguished it from all 
surrounding ones. Now, the first distinct- 
tion is what is commonly atiributed to in- 
dividuality, and it was not the organ, just 
mentioned, which abstracted the attributes 
composing this head; it distinguished it 
as an object diflerent from every other one, 
and nothing more. Hence, if we would 
erect individuality ivto an ergan of ab- 
straction, it can only be so im so far as it 
abstracts one body from all others, and not 
because it abstracts the different attributes 
of those bodies, because we possess special 
perceptive organs destined tv seize each of 
these attributes. If, on the other hand, it 


is said, that by comparing this head with 
others, individuality makes the abstraction 
of substance, I auswer—You give it a func- 
tion as foreign to it as the preceding one, 


and shew this by other examples. Thus, 
you take the heads now lying before me, 
and compare them with this table, with the 
lustre, with the ceiling, with every thing, 
in fine, that you see about us. You say 
these different objects possess one property 
in common, and that is substanee; there is 
a material substance which is capable of 
forming at one time a hand, at anothera 
lustre, at another a jug,a bit of paper, a 
table, and in this manner you create the 
abstraction, substance ; all this, Gentlemen, 
isa work of synthesis; how then can we 
admit that it is produced by an organ which 
has a constant tendency to analyze? If thus 
the essence of individuality be to separate, 
independently of attributes, how can we 
imagine that the same faculty makes great 
collective abstractions, assembles for ex- 
ample, 60,000 men, to create the idea of an 
army, or 2,620,000,000 men to make a 
nation. These two operations are not only 
distinct, but opposite, and we cannot admit 
their co-existence in the same organ, From 
what has been said, you may perceive I 
differ altogether from those phrenologisis 
who consider the faculty of abstraction as 
depending on individuality. 

If the primitive or partial abstractions 
are made by each faculty in particular, 
and if the more comprehensive abstractions 
do not depend on individuality, to what are 
we to attribute them? I believe we should 
refer them to the organs situate at the 
superior region of the forehead. We find 
only two in this region, comparison and 
causality. Does comparison produce ab- 
stract ideas? But before entering on this 
question, let us examine the various appli- 
cations of which our faculty is capable. 

Applications. — Use of this faculty is 
chiefly made by orators and preachers, who 
frequently employ comparison and parables, 
who discover numerous similitudes and 
analogies between different things. Writers 
mention as an example, (for examples are 
precious, and abstract metaphysics, which 
never exhibits an example, is adapted to a 
very small number of capacities, and totally 
useless,) the holy seriptures, which contain 
such a number of aphorisms and parables; 
these certainly present the most striking 
example we could select. The work just 
mentioned has reduced nearly the whole 
moral code to parables, as in that of the 
prodigal child, the rich man, &c. The same 
tendency may be observed in all the Oriental 
languages, in the Hindostanee tongue, &e. ; 
and it has been found that the organ of 
comparison is more strongly marked than 
that of causality in the inhabitants ef Hin- 
dostan, Another example is furnished by 
poetry, for poets often speak im figures and 
metaphors, by which they compare objects 
that are frequently very different from one 
another. We have already made this ob- 
servation while treating of ideality, when 
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we demonstrated that the poetic talent did 
not consist in the realisation of abstract ideas, 
though it employed ideality as a means. 
Such realisations seems to us rather a 
result of the organ we now study, for in 
reality it is nothing else than simple com- 

ison. Hence, if the organ does not 
abstract, it is at least certain that itrealises, 
abstract ideas. Let us select a few ex- 
amples, which will prove that all these 
realisations are merely comparisons, and 
let us carry in mind that wherever a com- 
parison is made between an abstract and a 
concrete idea, the attributes given to the 
former are invariably borrowed from the 
latter. Here are examples in abundance : 
A good idea,—to what does goodness really 
belong’ Toa physical body. A soft pas- 
sion,—to what does softwess belong’ To an 
object of touch. A rough character,—of 
what is roughness an attribute, unless of a 


oo A barbarous conduct,—barbarity 
es to the man who does the 
ttischie It is thus that we make com- 


isons, by bringing together material 

ies and the signs of things that are 
not material, with the signs of our ideas, 

sions, and sentiments, which we treat as 

ies. I should never have done were I 
to expose the various illustrations to which 
this point is susceptible, and I cannot but 
feel astonishment at the little impression it 
has taade on the present generation. What 
do poets do in their dramatic or epic works ; 
in their epilogues, fables, &c.? They per- 
sonify virtue, courage, idleness, &c. Look 
at the portrait of “ idleness” in Borieav; 
that of “ envy” in Ovip. They are nothing 
but comparisons. 

« —— Livent rubigine dentes.” 


Her teeth are yellow, her whole body is 
emaciated. Examine the various portraits 
of the passions drawn by the most celebrated 
poets, and you will find their images, which 
at bottom are nothing more than cerebral 
phenomena, composed entirely of the attri- 
butes of bodies. It is impossible to deny 
this fact if we examine it seriously, or not 
to perceive that the comparisons which 
exist in figurative language are derived 
from a comparison of nervous phenomena. 
It is by the aid of comparison, taken in 
this sense, that poets communicate a species 
of life, with all its characteristic thoughts 
and sentiments, to inert and inanimate ob- 
jects, to the rocks, the plains, and the whole 
face of nature. This organ is active in 
individuals of aphoretic and proverbial lan- 
guage, who decide all questions by com- 
parisons and similes, instead of demon- 
stration. The remark, “ Life is a journey,” 
presents a comparison. “ Soldiers! From 
the summit of these pyramids forty centuries 
leok down upon you.”* These words re- 


* The celebrated address of Buonaparte to his 


present centuries as so many individuals. 
“The word honour will always find an 
echo in France.” This comparison, which 
seems to transform the head of every 
Frenchman into an insensible arch, is never- 
theless a very beautiful one, from the num- 
ber of sentiments which it embraces. It is 
rare to find similes founded on the dete- 
rieration of objects, so successful as those 
which tend to elevate the object of com- 
parison. “ Silence is the lesson of kings.” 
Here again you find one of those sentences 
more eloquent than any demonstration, 
while at the bottom you may perceive a 
comparison ing on the exercise of 
the facalty we now study. When a style 
is perfectly sententious, and abounding in 
similes, it becomes unintelligible to the 
multitude, who are unable to follow it, for 
what they understand best is a number of 
material objects arranged in clear order and 
submitted to their judgment as soon as they 
present themselves. A writer or an orator 
of this kind is soon laid aside; people say, 
“ He is an extraordinary man, but he is too 
abstract, and difficult to be understood.” 
You will find, however, whole works written 
in the style we now speak of; when you 
have read three or four pages you are 
generally obliged to lay the work aside, 
for you are compelled to decompose every 
phrase, and spend more trouble in decy pher- 
ing the figurative language, than if the book 
were written in a dead tongue. Phrases 
introduced happily, have an excellent effect ; 
but when employed with profusion they 
dazzle and fatigue the mind, and are, be- 
sides, a weak method of instruction, for the 
greater number of comparisons made is 
false. Hence phrenologists are accustomed 
to say, that individuals in whom this faculty 
predominates are more specious than trust- 
worthy, more plausible than exact. 

Auxiliaries.—These are, first, all the per- 
ceptive faculties, which furnish it with 
materials drawn from the external world. 
Secondly, the faculty of language, and the 
signs which it employs. Thirdly, the instruc- 
tive faculties and sentiments, in which 
comparison acts through the signs represent- 
ing them,—forgetting often on what the 
signs are founded, and looking on it, as I said 
before, in thé light of a material body. 

Amongst the auxiliaries we must also 
count ideality, from which it borrows its 
most vivid colours; and gaiety, which lends 
it sophisms, for this latter sengiment fre- 
quently turns away the attention from the 
principal question, and amuses itself with 
the subordinate points. 

Antagonists —Causality seems to be the 
principal antagonist of comparison, yet both 
faculties are necessary, each to the other. 
It is certain that when the sentiment which 
detects the relation between cause and 
effect is false, the faculty of comparison is 


army in Egypt. 


proportionably affected. It is also equally 
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COMPARISON AND CAUSALITY. 


clear, that whenever the sentiment of causes 
and relations is strongly felt, the individual 
is rarely apt to make false comparisons. 

Examples.—Pitt has been cited as an 
example, and you may see, in fact, that the 
organ of comparison is here fully developed ; 
GaLL, Bensamin Constant, and 
all men of high intellectual faculties present 
well marked examples of this organ, for it 
rarely exists alone. We also find examples 
in the heads of Manwet, and of Castuir 
Perier, a man celebrate’ for his facility 
of comparison ; the organ forms here a con- 
siderable prominence. Mrrapeav had also 
this. part of the forehead fully developed ; 
in a word, all great, finely-formed heads 
furnish examples of the organ. It is not 
the existence of a single faculty that renders 
@ man great. In Dupuyrren’s head you 
may remark how the whole upper part of 
the forehead, on either side the median line, 
is thrown out by the organ of comparison, 
without which the judgment must be feeble. 
It is only when in excess, or imperfectly 
seconded by the other organs, that com- 
poten is apt to fall into the aberrations I" 

ave pointed out, for it requires to be sup- 
ported by well developed organs of relation 
and causality. Here is the head of Sestin1, 
a celebrated improvisator; see how finely 
the organ is here developed! The poets, 
above all others, require an abundance of 
this faculty ; you will see it well marked in 
Napo.eon’s head; in fact, you cannot find 
a single well-formed head in which this 
faculty is not fully developed. As for the 
negative examples, we will find them in the 
heads of those criminals who have already 
furnished examples of the absence of the 
higher sentiments and faculties. 1 might 
quote them in numbers, for comparison is 
the basis of judgment, and this latter faculty, 
as every body knows, is frequently weak in 
abandoned men, at least in their application 
of it. The Hindoos are mentioned as having 
this faculty more developed than that of 
causality. 

Animals.—Gatt denies the existence of 
this faculty in animals. M. Vimont, on the 
contrary, recognizes it in the dog, ourang- 
outang, and bear. Gentlemen, although the 
name of bear is familiarly used as an in- 
jurious epithet, this animal really possesses 
several faculties, and is well worth attention. 
You may study his habits any day at the 
Jardin de Plantes, and you cannot fail to 
observe actions dictated by a certain por- 
tion of judgment; the bear is a very adroit 
animal, and presents a pretty considerable 
development of the anterior portion of the 
brain. With respect to the faculty now 


under consideration, the ourang-outang must 
be placed at the summit of the animal scale. 
We must, however, wait for further observa- 
tions upon this point, which, fortunately, the 
presence of an animal of this species at the 


Georrry has an- 
nounced to the Institute, that it should be 
arranged in a species, especially created for 
the purpose, between the monkey tribe and 
man. Itis to this faculty that M. Vimont 
attaches the superiority of dogs over most 
other animals; the truth is, that dogs are 
excellent observers, they understand the 
meaning of every act and gesture of the 
persons with whom they are accustomed to 
live; this supposes some power of com- 
parison; but unhappily they are deprived 
of the faculty of language to manifest the 
workings of this organ. 


35.—CausaLirty. 


Let us now pass to the second superior 
intellectual faculty, which consists in the 
“ philosophical talent” of Gait, or in 
causality. 

Situation.—It is placed at the upper part 
of the forehead. On either side of the pre- 
ceding faculty are seated two convolutions, 
running from below upwards, which are re- 
garded as the organs of causality. On the 
inner side it touches comparison; on the 
outer side, gaiety. Its upper edge corre- 
sponds with the organ of mimicry, and its 
lower is in contact with the organ of time. 
It is marked with the number 35, the last 
faculty in plrenology. Comparison throws 
out the superior and middle portions of the 
forehead, while causality gives thema degree 
of breadth. However, if gaiety happens to 
be well developed, it broadens the forehead 
also, as you have seen. Mimicry and 
marvellousness give breadth to the inferior 
plan of the forehead, but our organ is 
seated much higher up. You should re- 
member all these peculiarities, for they are 
useful to guide you in fixing the seat of the 
organ, 

Primitive Action —This consists in the 
perception of the relation between cause 
and effect. Comparison, as you have been 
told, seizes the general relations between 
objects ; but causality ascends beyond juxta- 
position and relations; it penetrates the 
manner in which effects and their causes are 
connected together; it seizes the action of 
one body on another, and traces the result 
of this action. This intellectual operation 
is peculiar to causality, and extends to no 
other faculty of the mind. Unless you have 
this organ well developed, your ideas of 
causes and their effects will ever remain 
limited. Every faculty desires to be satis- 
fied by exercise ; hence causality communi- 
cates an incessant tendency to curiosity, and 
stimulates man to demiand on every occasion 
the “propter” of every thing that exists or 
occurs. Causality is well marked in chil- 
dren, and, if it were cultivated, would not 
afterwards disappear as we so frequently 
see it does. Formerly, instead of exercising 
the . = of cause in our schools, attention 


Garden of Plants cannot fail to produce, 


was ost exclusively directed to the 
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of words.sHappily, we how com- 
menge bringing eventuality intoaction ; it is 
a.siep madvance,and causality must beneiit 
by the change, “ Felix, qui potuit reru m cog- 
nescere Causas,” sail the poet. The desire 
of dathoming causes is a species of torment 
in the minds.of men who haye this faculty 
predominant, They are peusive, and con. 
stantly wrapped up in reflection; they are 
perpetually io search of causes, and bring 
you at every iustant to the main questiva 
occupying their thoughts, thatof the “ where- 
fore.” This faculty, if even moderately sa- 
tistied, produces induction. Comparison 
places facts in juxta-position, when the fa- 
eulity we now speak of draws conciusions, 
and often arrives at induction. Men in whom 
this faculty is feeble, or perhaps altogether 
Wahtiag, see nothing but simple juxta-posi- 
tions wiien a body, an idea, or a notion, are 
placedside by side with another body, ano- 
thersidéa, or another notion; they never feel 
the reciproca! action of the one or the other, 
Heuce causality is a Kind of intellectual ge- 
peration; it crowns the work of judgment 
by impreguating the acts of comparison. 
But perhaps some one may say, “ Ali this is 
mere speculation, a study-dream,” Gentle- 
men; phrenvlogy is founded upon facts, and 
aotupon speculations. Ithas been remarked, 
that men in whom the organs corresponding 
with causality and comparison were strong, 
compared things together, and passed cor- 
rect jadgments, by seizing with accuracy 
the connections of cause and eilect. It has 
been observed, that when the organ of com- 
parison was alone dominant, men had a 
strong tendency to compare things, but were 
unable: to discover the relatious between 
causeand effect. Finally, it bas been re- 
marked, that when the organ of causality is 
very strong, without a corresponding deve- 
lopmeutof comparison, the individual, press- 
ed forward by tue love of discovering causes, 
tore frequently indicates fulse than true 
ones. What more do you want? [1 is in this 
mannerithat the science of plrenology has 
been crewied. A discovery of so great im- 
pottanee coukl never have been made in the 
study, by iaterrovating the conscience, or by 
transforming one notion into another, through 
the artifices of logic. It was necessary to 
compare thousands of facts, and thousands 
of brains, to arrive at the conclusions which 
phrenologists have drawa. This is far from 
being a system which consists in nothing 
but s0 many lines and numbers; it is the 
fruit of long and painful observation. With- 
oat the faculty of causality we should merely 
perceive tiie resemblance or dissimilarity be- 
tween things, without drawing any concla- 
Sion or induction with respect to the manner 
thidgs are produced. Man could 

erceive no movement or transformation 
effected under reciprocal influences; he 
world discover nothing but existences ; and, 
never observing how these existences are 
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produced, or why, he would not be able to 
reproduce ‘them at will. . Like inferior ani- 
mals, he might provoke the preduction of 
things without teeling it, bat could never 
employ this circumstance in the amelioration 
of his condition in life. The sentiment of 
causality is, therefore, necessary to our well- 
being ; but, unfortunately, it is feebly deve- 
oped in a great number of individuals, ‘and 
hence the progress of seience is soslow. The 
organs of perception are-usually well deve- 
loped ; comparison is seldom wanting, bat 
when the faculty of causality is anaclomore 
rare, the rest remain, as it were, Darren 
in its absence. In other cases it is imper- 
fectly supported, on account of the -feehle- 
ness of the perceptions, aad henee is led to 
the indication of causes altogether iasory. 
This gives rise to the triumph of the enetiies 
of this important faculty—individuals merely 
fit to compare or establish a fact; without as- 
cending to its cause. Scepties, alhat 
tack it, partly because they do not feel its 
influence within themselves, and partly be 
cause the faculty is apt to fallinto errors of 
ba manifest nature. 

The sceptics, who often possess a multi+ 
tude of facts, which they compare -with ome 
another, bat without drawing any eonelea+ 
sions, pretend that we should; above all 
things, cuard ourselves against the illasion 
of causes, or imaginary explanations. ‘They 
avoid admitting, in the explanation of causes 
and effects, a correct measure of apprecin+ 
tion, because they can feel no trace of this 
model in themselves ; hence they deny’ its 
existence, and their amour-propre rie 
this negation into a law. a 

This is a serious obstacle to ‘the lereticss 
of science, which can never be '‘satisfaetoty 
unless combined with anexplanation of eause 
and effect, so far as mah is permiticd te ex- 
plain them. However, it requires a-com+ 
plete development of the intellectual organs, 
and an absence of certain tendencies, to ena- 
ble us to seize freely the relations of cause 
and effect, and acknowledge the reception 
of truth. Thus, when one of our adversaries 
wrote me, at the commencement of the course, 
“IT have the forehead well developed, and I 
find it impossible to admit the truth of phre- 
uology, although I have stadied and ob- 
seryed a great deal,” I might have answered, 
“You possess, without doubt, the organ of 
comparison, perhaps also the organ of eaus- 
ality; bet are your perceptive’ faculties 
strony, or have you too much cautién’ and 
cunning to avow openly what you feeb?” 
But to resume. The faculty now under con 
sideration fecundates the perception 6f every 
receptive organ. This is the fendamestal 
point. It also fecundates the operationsiof 
comparison, and in this way contributes te 
the progress of science, as you shall 
sently see in its applications. 

Application.—This faculty is constantly 
applied we chemistry, to every branch of na- 
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CONTEMPLATION OF THE CREATOR. 


tural philosophy and natural history, to geo- 
logy, to botany, to vegetable physiology, to 
animal physiology, to comparative anatomy, 
&c. It, and it alone, contributes to the ad- 
vancement of these sciences. An individual 
endowed with nothing else than perceptions 
and general comparison, observes, but never 
concludes. His works are dry and lifeless, 
and only become useful at some future time, 
when a genius appears capable of fecundat- 
ing them by the contact of causality, and de- 
riving inductions which become a source of 
progress and advancement. 

In logic our organ discovers a multitude 
of facts, before unnoticed, in the facts which 
are enunciated. The former, again, reveal a 
new series, &c., and h-nce the saying of 
Carpittac, “that the sciences are nothing 
but a well-constructed language.” He 
thought that all human science was com- 
prised in the language of the day. “ A body 
is heavy ;” this evidently means it will fall 
unless it be sustained, and so on. But this 
is not all; for logic is applicable to words 
representing facts. Now, the facts are mul- 
tiplied at every minute, whenever we apply 
ourselves to the study of nature, instead of 
confining our attention to books. Thus, 
logic, guided by the faculty of causality, is 
forced to exercise itself on new facts, through 
the medium of the words by which they are 

ted, and hence derives inductions 
that never could be drawn from mere anti- 
quated words. 

You may perceive, from what has been 
said, that our faculty plays an important 
= in logic, properly so called, as well as 

the observation of natural facts. It con- 
nects those facts together, through the reci- 

action of production. In metaphysics 

t turns in on itself, as the phrase runs; 
acts on its own inductions, and ascends from 
cause to cause, from power to power, from 
agent to agent, until it arrives at a primitive 
force, and induces the idea of a divinity. It 
perceives, in the first instance, a cause, but 
that cause is only the effect of some other. 
You discover the other cause, but that is not 
sufficient, for causality says, “I feel that 
this is not the primitive cause,” and thus it 
ascends until arrested by a primitive force. 
Philosophers usually illustrate this in the 
following manner :—From one ball displaced 
by another we trace the cause to the arm 
which gave the impulse, from the arm to the 
brain, from the brain to the intelligence, from 
the intelligence to the causes which set it in 
action, from those causes to the causes which 
produced them, and so on, step by step, toa 
single cause above all. Thus, metaphysics 
appears to be nothing but an observation of 
natural ph a, fecundated by causality. 
It consists in a proper application of induc- 
tion to the facts of cerebral action, for meta- 
physics only occupies itself with the brain, 
when in action to perceive, or to produce, the 
phenomeaa of instinct, of sentiment, or of 


reflection. The term is, therefore, faulty ; 
and henceforward the science should be de- 
nominated “ mental philosophy.” We shall 
presently see how man has been led to con- 
sider the science in a different light. But 
let us return to the idea of a divinity. 
Beyond all doubt, we owe the idea of Gop 
to the faculty of causality, for it is impos- 
sible for us to arrest its progress before it 
has arrived at this its ultimate term. When 
the intellectual faculties have contemplated 
the enchainment of cause and effect, they 
conclude, in spite of us, the existence of a 
primary agent or power. Thus, it is not 
veneration which produces this idea, or, more 
properly speaking, this notion, of a Gop ; 
and we agree with SpurzHei™ in thinking 
that Gai.’s views were too superficial when 
he attributed it to veneration, which he de- 
nominated “‘ theosophy.” We have said that 
Gop is not represented by any idea, but re- 
vealed by a sentiment which converts his 
existence intoa notion. In fact, none of the 
perceptive faculties seated in the lower range 
of the forehead are capable of seizing this 
notion, and our intelligence could not apply 
the attributes of material bodies to such a 
being without degrading him. We obtain 
the notion by induction ; and, when once 
found, a sentiment becomes developed which 
compels us to admit it, and regard it as a 
fact. It is thus that Gop becomes a notion, 
or, in other words, a fact which we know ; 
for the notion of a divinity is really contained 
in the facts revealed to us by our perceptive 
faculties. A similar process of reasoning is 
applicable to substance, for the latter alone 
is not submitted to the senses. Our percep- 
tive faculties are only capable of seizing the 
attributes of bodies ; but as these attributes 
change (as causality teaches us) without the 
body ceasing to be a body, our inductive 
faculty compels us to designate them by a 
sign common to all the forms which they 
assume. In this way, borrowing our ex- 
pressions from the changes or juxta-position 
of bodies which we see move, or transform 
themselves in the most evident manner, we 
adopt the term “ matter” to designate a body 
in general, and the word substance (something 
standing underneath) to express the fact that 
matter is concealed under the various forms 
that bodies present themselves in, although 
our senses can only seize it in the shape of 
an attribute, such as black, white, hard, 
soft, liquid, odorous, moveable, immoveable, 
silentious, noisy, &c. Thus we find that 
bodies convey the general notion of matter 
or substance, which we consider as the cause 
of, or at least a condition necessary to, the 
different forms they assume ; and it is to 
causality that we owe this fact. It is this 


faculty, then, which produces the great ab- 
straction “‘ substance,” and not comparison, 
—a faculty barren in its nature, as it simply 
points out without producing any thing. 
There is another ——_ which merits 
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attention, viz., Is the great abstraction “ infi- 
nity,” equally derived from the organ of 
causality? We apply our conception of in- 
finity, Ist, to space or time ; 2nd, to force, 
power, or intelligence. However, as the 
second species of infinite is only applied to 
the Supreme Being, and cannot be defined, 
we shall not speak of it at any length. It 
is absurd to engage ourselves in the discus- 
sion of pure hypotheses; for what limits can 
we set to the attributes of a notion so totally 
distinct from those of matter’? Yet, in rea- 
lity, we could only clothe the Divinity with 
our own limited orders of cerebral faculties, 
with our internal functions, and our limbs as 

ts of those faculties, affirming all the 
while that this is mere figure,and that the 
Divinity possesses none of the attributes we 
‘are perpetually lending him. Let us leave, 
then, this metbod to the priests, (who think it 
mecessary to guide the people), and turn to 
infinity as applied to space and time. We 
wfomprehend space, as far as the range of our 
sight, which is much more extensive than 
that of touch, permits us. When arrived at 
this natural term, we imagine a space still 
more extensive, and we add it to the former ; 
We repeat this operation a certain nun ber of 
times, but we soon get fatigued with the ad- 
dition ; that is to say, with superadding to 
the space measured by the eye another por- 
tion of space made on the same model. We 
now employ the word infinite, and this term 
‘expresses the impossibility we experience 
of continuing our additions with any chance 
of arriving at a conclusion. What is the con- 
sequence? A painful sentiment, arising from 
an unsatisfied desire, and the necessity of 
directing our observation towards other ob- 
jects. The same observation is applicable 
to duration. When we say the world has 
always existed, and will exist for ever, we 
make a simple assertion, without any proof, 
towards which we are impelled by an unde- 
finable spirit of belief, similar to that which 
reduces the notion of a Gop. We might 
ay the same of numbers, of greatness, small- 
ness, division and subdivision of matter, 
down to what we call atoms; fer who can 
‘affirm that an atom, in the common sense of 
the word, is indivisible? Philosophers say, 
‘that when they have reached the utmost limit 
of division in material things, they find be- 
‘yond that a simple being, and discover the 
dmmaterial principle; but if you ask them 
for an idea of this simple being,they at once 
‘dorrow its attributes from matter. Now, if 
the “spirit” of metaphysicians be nothing 
but matter deprived of its true title to take 
‘that of spirit, we can see no reason for sepa- 
ating it from matter, properly so called; 
and the spirit of metaphysicians becomes no- 
‘thing else than a sign, representing an hy po- 
thesis, which obstinately refuses every attri- 
Diite you may offer it, since the latier belongs 
exclusively to matter. 
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“In refusing to clothe spirit with tae attri- 
butes of matter, you separate it from the lat- 
ter, and, consequently, admit its existence.” 
To this I reply, This term exists in almost 
every language ; we should, therefore, en- 
deavour to determine its value. Now, in my 
judgment, it merely designs a negative con- 
ception, which admits of no attribute, and, 
consequently, which no one can bring into 
action ; for the only things capable of acting 
are those which have attributes, that is to 
say, bodies. Do you wish me to etpress 
myself in different terms? Thesign “ spirit’ 
represents a phenomenon of cerebral action, 
prodaced by our perceptions, general com- 
parison, and reflexion. But it may be said, 
“ You, then, place spirit on the same level 
with the great abstractions, duration and in- 
finity.” Certainly not. I find myself com- 
pelled to admit these great abstractions, since 
I find them in the bodies before me, and 
hence I call them notions; while, on the 
contrary, I find “ spirit” nowhere,—nothing, 
absolutely nothing which compels me to 
believe in its existence. But the same oppo- 
nents may now change ground, and say, 
“ What if we please to give the name ‘ spirit’ 
to the cause, force, or power which you 
admit?” Inthis case, I reply, Your spirit mo 
longer becomes the subdivision of an atom 
pushed ad infinitum. At all events, it re- 
mains a notion, te which we cannot attach a 
single attribute, and which, consequently, 
you can never bring intoaction. “Hew, then, 
do you represent cause, force, power, er ac- 
tive things?’’ answer our obstinate opponerts. 
The reply is easy,—When I bring cause or 
foree inte action, I simply describe the 
action of ene body wpon another. The irre- 
fragible proof of this is, that I might 
describe the same facts attributed to these 
abstractions, without ever mentioning the 
latter, and, at the same time, without onntting 
a single particular connected with the 
facts. Thas, for example, the present course, 
during which our differeut faculties have 
been brought into action, as so many causes 
or powers, might have been delivered with 
as great advantage without my ever having 
mentioned a single word about such entities. 
The abstract term serves as a kind of legical 
lever, whiclf brings the concrete body into 
action, but can never create a realization, 
either in chemistry, physics, natural ‘his- 
tory, or physiology. I may say, “ When the 
rays of light, and the emanations of a sub- 
stance fit for my food, have reached my 
eyes and nose, my brain is at the same 
time affected in a particular region, and I 
feel a desire toeat it.” But I might as well 
say, “ The aspect and smell of food exeite 
my organ and instinct of alimentiveness.” 
Instead of saying, “Theorgun of self-esteem 
imspires pride and disdain,” I might say, 
“ When a certain region of the brain is large, 
a man esteems himself much, and underrates 


‘ur opporents will, doubtless, answer,— 


his neighbour.” There is not a single ‘fact 
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which may not be described in both these 
Ways; at one time, by bringing forward 
causes or forces; at another, without pro- 
nouncing a word about them, bat simply by 
enumerating what passes in the bodies whose 
actions we observe. This latter method, it 
is true, is long, tedious, and exposes us to 
repetitions, while the former is animated, 
picturesque, and more agreeable to both 
speaker and auditor; but it changes nothing 
in the nature of things, and can afford no 
proof in support of the idea that force, power, 
cause, &c,, are realities. Noman of sense 
can see any thing in these terms beyond so 
many formulz. 

But to return to our organ. The idea we 
faney we have of infinity, is evidently derived 
from finite spaces, which we transport be- 
yond their natura! limits by an internal move- 
meat of induction. Infinites, then, are pro- 
duced by the organ of causality, which, as we 
have already shown, creates the abstrac- 
tions, cause, power, and force ; hence it sup- 
plies us with all the grand abstract terms 
employed in the language of philosophers. 

I here seek to pojat out the limits of the 
human intelligence ; and, in fact, we cannot 
hope to ascend beyond the organ we now 
study, since it is the most noble one with 
which man is endowed ; but it operates with 
signs, like all the rest. When it wishes 
to ascend beyond the attributes of bodies 
furnished by the inferior range of organs, it 
quits them, and acts on the instincts, or sen- 
timents; but in this latter operation it is 
fureed to eall in the assistance of compari- 
son, which transforms our instincts and sen- 
timents into so many entities, by clothing 
them with the attributes of bodies, and thas 
enables causality to act on them mach more 
freely than if they remained what they really 
are, cerebral phenomena. The organ of caus- 
ality also finds an application in all the na- 
tural sciences, as, indeed, you may conclude 
from what has been just said. Medicine is 
a branch of the natural sciences, and men in 
whom this organ is weak, observe diseases 
and their symptoms without being able to 
seize the relation of cause and effect, by 
which they are connected with external 
agents. Itis in vain that you Jay principles 
before such physicians; they understand 
nothing beyond empiricism and expedients, 

Causality is exercised in all the actions 
of man; in morality it explains kis con- 


. duct; and if the observer, does not possess 


this faculty, he can neither. axplaimstbe mo- 
tives of human conduct, nor beneiit by the 
examples before-him. A man endowed with 
a feeble share of causality reacts insidiously, 
and often to his own disadvantage, against 
those who wish him well, or ill; and the 
other faculties, however developed they may 
be, can rarely supply this defect. We fre- 
quently hear it said, that men whose con- 
duct is extraordinary, or foolish, have little 
judgment; bat, in most of these cases, it is 


a want of causality which delivers them, 
without guide or defence, to the influence of 
their instincts and sentiments. The heads 
of the various criminals which you have 
seen furnish a proof of this. Causality is 
also employed in the various works of ma- 
nual labour,—in mechanics, for example. 
Indeed, I should have said it is there that 
it first exercises itself. When children, we 
constantly see the action of causality, and 
are sensibly struck by its phenomena ; thus, 
I take up this head before me, and I feel 
that I am the cause of its removal from the 
table. I push this body; it falls down ;—I 
feel I am the cause of its fall, But the pro- 
ducts of the different arts and manufactures, 
of literature, &c., make a still more power- 
ful impression on the mind of young persons, 
and develop a sentiment of causality, force, 
and power, which is seldom if ever effaced. 
Such is the education of the faculty now 
under consideration. The relation of cause 
and effect, in mechanics at least, is commonty 
perceived and acknowledged by every body, 
—a fact that proves causality is never en- 
tirely wanting, unless, indeed, the individual 
is born an idiot; but, in propertion as we 
remove from the more gross and palpable 
effects of muscular action, the faculty acts 
with less facility. In natural philosophy, 
in chemistry, it continues to act; but once 
arrived at physiology, the difficulties multi- 
ply, and man is forced to call in the ald of 
his other superior faculties, either to seeond 
causality, if it be feeble, or correct it when 
too powerful, and badly served by other or- 
gans. 

In political economy and practical ece- 
nomy it exercises the same function that it 
does in morality. It lays before us the 
relation of cause and effect, and, when pro- 
perly aided by other faculties, saggests the 
best method of ameliorating the productions 
of nature and reforming abuses. As it per- 
ceives the causes which produce abuse, 
so it can easily foresee the causes best 
calculated to remove them, and hence be- 
comes the origin of the faculty of provision. 
It is causality, seconded by benevolence, 
which has latterly commenced the immense 
Jabours undertaken with a view of ame- 
liorating our penitentiary and prison sys- 
tems, and which agitated the great question 
of the abolition of death. 

Finally, to cite an example which in- 
terests ourselves in particular, causality is 
applicable to an analysis of the faculties of 
man and animals, It points out the relation 
of cause and effect between the organization 
of the brain and the actions of living beings ; 
that is to say, it plays a prominent part in 
every kind of physiology, whether instige- 
tive, sentimental, or imtellectual, and par- 
ticularly in phrenology, for henceforwards 
this science constitutes the only intellectual 
physiology of the brain. Causality, then, 
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nologist ; indeed, no one should pretend to 
‘ess this science without having exercised 
it in a powerfal manner. 

Absence-—The want of this organ does 
not prevent a person from observing and 
comparing, or even from making some of 
the less important abstractions, for, as you 
have already seen, each faculty makes its 
own comparisons, passes its own judgments, 
and creates abstracts: but all this is confin- 
ed to the immediate objects of the organ. 
Even when feeble, causality is still able to 
seize the great abstractions which are pre- 
sented to it, though it could not have created 
them itself; however, when we desire to 
force it to constant exercise on the various 
objects of nature, it refuses, and the fruits 
of our perception become associated with 
other faculties. Causality is then thrown 
in the background, and every sentiment of 
the kind may at length disappear, and com- 
plete scepticism arise in its place, under 
the influence of a false method of reasoning. 
These persons affect to consider all the 
great systems of philosophy, of moral and 
political economy, founded on the percep- 
tion of cause and effect, as so many empty 
theories; they look on men of superior 

ius as visionaries, fools, or, if they are 

clined to be charitable, as utopists. A 
few of these sophists, Gentlemen, possess a 

at number of facts, for though causality 

feeble, the individual may have the 
whole inferior range of organs well de- 
veloped ; he may likewise possess a large 
share of language and imagination; in such 
case you are overwhelmed with a mass of 
facts which prove for and against the cause 
he wishes to attack; you are bewildered 
with sopbisms and false conclusions, which 
it is difficult for our young men to refute, 
from want of experience and observation ; 
the mind is turned away from the grand 
and comprehensive views based on causality, 
and, finally, is attached to the cause of error 
by the sentiment of amour-propre, which 
ever impels us to sustain assertions that we 
have once adopted. 

The truths which I have just advanced to 
you, Geutlemen, are of the highest import- 
ance, because you will always find a 
majority of cunning, though eloquent and 
ambitious men in our corporate scientific 
bodies, to which one can seldom gain 


‘access without sacrificing his convictions 


to the interests of a coterie, and accommo- 

ing his language, his quotations, and 
even his facts, to the prevailing whim of the 
day,. Hume, Berkiey, and Maceprancar, 
men of learning and subtle discussion, the 
chiefs of the eclectic school, were doubtless 
seduced by the realization of abstract ideas ; 
however, we have some reason to suspect 
that their cerebral organization presented 
more comparison than causality, especially 


in the two latter, who were very religious 


men ; for comparison disposes one to belief. 


We owe, then, a great deal to phrenology, 
for having localized a faculty which pla 
so important a part in the discovery of new 
truths, and whose imperfect development, or 
absence, is productive of the greatest ob- 
stacles to the progress of science. 

Auxiliaries —The organ of causality. is 
aided by all the receptive organs, on w 
productions it operates. The proof of this 
is, that when they are feeble, we feel a total 
dislike to study ; the organ cannot dispense 
with the attributes of bodies and individu- 
alities; for how can it judge without 
materials? It may even be very well de- 
veloped without a single material to work 
upon ; but as phrenology shows that all the 
organs are independent each of the other, 
what happens in that case? The organ will 
act on mere signs, and, associating to itself 
marvellousness and ideality, create a world 
of chimeras. Thus it fills society with 
dreamers, with men whose conceptions are 
so abstract, that no man of well-organized 
mind can follow them without disgust. But 
you may ask “ How does this happen?” 
Phrenologists content themselves with an- 
swering, ** Whenever the organ of causality 
is highly developed, and at the same time 
there are no facts for it to Work upon, then 
the individual loses himself im the clouds, 
and creates a system of chimeras.” For my 
own part I would add, that in the case just 
alluded to, men operate upon mere Signs ; 
that is to say, upon words representing 
either bodies with which they are not suffici- 
ently acquainted, or on the human faculties, 
of which they have acquired false notions, 
and that because their perceptions are feeble. 
Hence it results that a man whois endowed 
with excellent perceptive faculties may fall 
into error as well as individuals in whem 
those faculties are feeble, whenever his 
thoughts are turned away from things.to 
signs, through the effect of education and 
example, In one case, however, he may, 
and can, correct his errors; in the former 
they are inevitable. 

Certain individuals, no doubt for the 
purpose of amusing themselves, have pub- 
licly pretended that I was unacquainted 
with the meaping of the:term “ ontology,” a 
term which they have invented for the sys- 
tem just explained to you. But i 
seems more easy—vontology is the science of 
the being. But what is a being, according as 
psychologists use the word, deprived of 
every sensitive attribute? How can. we 
examine a being, (or, when you come to 
divide it, several beings,) to which you.can 
never apply the attributes of matter with- 
out destroying its nature, viz., that of, an 
abstract, immaterial thing? This you may 
say is impossible ; yet it is done every day ; 
the verbs and adjectives which serve to 
qualify and bring bodies into action,;are 
applied to these abstractions by people who, 
at the very time they make such application, 
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assure you that they speak of any thing but 
a body. Certain abstracts are necessary, 
as you have already seen; but these repre- 
sent bodies, and are not in question now. 
Whenever an abstract term represents a 
body, it may receive an epithet, and become 
the subject or object of a verb, but when ab- 
stracts are mere conceptions of the imagi- 
nation they can never be treated as bodies. 
Yet this is the system pursued by the onto- 
Togists ; it is thas they build chimeras with 
igns and words transformed into bodies. 
ey act on these images, as on realities, 
and Jead you to paradise, or hell, amongst 
the angels, or the spirits of the condemned. 
‘Why do the works of these people disgust 
us? Because we find their imaginary world 
peopled with personages exactly similar in 
alt things to those we are accustomed to see 
in this world below, while they, on the 
contrary, assure us they present nothing 
material. We discover the falsehood, and 


“turn away in disgust from its fabricators. 


This, Gentlemen, is the whole secret of the 
ontological system which has so long daz- 
zled weak minds, and even such of stronger 
monld as were not fortunate enough to 
detect the artifice ; but if once the trickery is 
known and exposed, every one will regard 
it as a merit to tear the veil from such 
audacious charlatanism. This doctrine is the 
ake of metaphysics, for the chimerical 

ings of ontology carried to its maximum, 
are on the same line with angels, devils, 
sylphis, gnomes, and hobgoblins. What dif- 
ference, in fact, can we find? In fact, what 
difference is there between these factitious 


“personages and the “ images” of Prato, 


the “ species,” or “categories,” of ARISTOTLE, 
the “ vortices” of Descartes, and the “‘ mo- 
nades” of Letenitz. Have not all these 
been connected by the adjectives and 
verbs which are commonly used to desig- 
nate the attributes and actions of the most 
highly material bodies ? 
‘o resume the auxiliaries of this faculty. 
In the first line are the receptive organs; 
language, inasmuch as it furnishes the signs 
upon which causality operates ; comparison 
and circumspection, because it requires time 
and space for its operations. 
Antagonists.—The antagonists of causality 
mhay be distinguished into two orders ; one 
comprehending such faculties as are calcu- 
lated to lead it astray; for example, ideality 
and marvellousness, veneration, pride, bene- 
volence, destructiveness, in a word, all the 
instincts and sentiments. Metaphysicians, 
whether sacred or profane, are very often 
men of stroug passions. The second order 
of antagonists includes all faculties which 
oppose its action, by absorbing to themselves 
a great share of the nervous energy,—the 
yarious gay passions, music, ideality, mar- 
VveHousness ; for even when these faculties 
fail-te lead causality astray, they oppose the 
profound meditation necessary for its deve- 


lopment. This is particularly the case with 
ideality, as applied to the arts, for the atten- 
tion is then fixed on material objects, and 
artists never pretend to give, as real, the 
causes which they appear to bring into ac- 
tion; they are seldom thinkers. Poets and 
orators might be included in the same cate- 
gory, for they adopt fictitious causes, rather 
as a means of producing effect, tham as 
agents susceptible of action. Veneration 
must also be enumerated amongst the anta- 
gonists which oppose the discovery of real 
causes ; in addition to which it endows cer- 
tain imaginary causes, which it denominates 
“ supernatural,” with extraordinary powers. 
Hence, whenever a well-organized mind, 
formerly seduced by this faculty, escapes 
from its trammels, and comes under the 
guidance of real knowledge, it cries out 
with ViRciL, 

“ Felix qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas.”’ 

Imitation and gaiety, which tend to turn 
away the attention from the principal object 
towards its necessary points, ought also to 
be considered as antagonists of casuality. 

Examples.—The positive examples of this 
faculty, as of comparison, are to be found in 
all well-developed heads. FRANKLIN pre- 
sents a great development of this organ ; 
that celebrated man possessed great infin- 
ence over a great nation, and you will never 
find an abstraction producing the same effects 
over a civilized nation. Look at the head 
of Spurznem, who possessed this faculty in 
a very high degree, but the effect is much 
modified by other organs, especially that of 
veneration. Here, again, is the head of Dr- 
SORMEAUX, a mar extremely given to positive 
studies, as I told you before ; in a word, all 
those great men who have directed a muflti- 
tade of their fellow-citizens, Foy, BENJAMIN 
Constant, &c., might be cited, as presenting 
a remarkable development of the forehead in 
this region. It is not by charlatanism that 
one can, now-a-days, acquire any durable 
influence over a nation ; it requires a foun- 
dation built upon facts, that are easily ap- 
preciated, at least, in whatever concerns 
social order. Here are the casts of the 
Baron pe Zacu, of Cuvrer, Depuytren, and 
Napoveon; in all their heads you will find 
the organ of causality either very consider- 
able, or sufficiently developed to create a 
preference to real over imaginary causes: 
see how broad the forehead is, not only in 
the middle region, but also on either side ! 
The negative examples may be found in’the 
heads of all criminals, and other abandoned 
men. It has been remarked, that the organ 
of comparison was much more devéloped 
than that of causality in the head of Pirr; 
in fact, Prvr was perpetually shifting from 
one expedient to another, instead of aftéck- 
ing evils in their source, and discovering the 
causes of things, as all great men do. his 
line of conduct may sometimes sucéeed, 
bat its effects are seldom durable, and it is 
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this. which constitutes the great difference 
between the heads.of Fox and Pirr. The 
former. imvestigated the causes of things 
with much greater talent than the latter; 
and hence you may ptrceive that the deve- 
lopment of Fox’s forehead consists prin- 
cipally in an elevation of the middle and 
Superior regions, while that of Pirt is more 
broad. Fox was the idol of the popular 
party in Pngland, and it is in the enlightened 
elasses of a large population that we always 
find the most correct notions on the real 
eauses of afiairs, for the people always look 
most closely on the productions which 
satisfy their primary wants. 
Nations.—It has been supposed, and very 
generally asserted, that this faculty is 
stronger in the hoglish and German nations 
than in the French people. If this be the 
fact, it is to our disadvantage, for causality 
is the highest of the intellectual! faculties. 
But let us be just as well as frank. If the 
French nation, generally speaking, presents 
a less degree of development of the organ 
of causality, this is compensated by a rich- 
ness of perceptive faculties, which furnish 
abundant facts, and, when aided by causa- 
lity, -produce great results. However, 
the English and Germans, in short, the in- 
habitants of all civilized countries, whose 
brains are well exercised, may also present 
a full development of the receptive organs. 
I am far from wishing to disparage any na- 
tioa, but here is a remark which seems to 
me just and true. In proportion as you 
descend from north to south, you find the 
reeeptive organs aud ideality more aud more 
developed. Men of this mould ought, then, 
to attach themselves to facts, which they 
represent under the colours of their imagi- 
nation, and thus employ for the perfection 
of the different arts ; hence Italy, and, above 
all, Rome, offers such striking examples of 
this. However, when this rich develop- 
ment of the receptive organs, and of ideality, 
whieh are less commonly observed in the 
north, are seconded by casuality, you have 
the most sublime results. Thus, if England 
has produced a Bacon and a Newton, Asia, 
Egypt, and Greece may boast of their an- 
cient sages and philosophers. Africa pro- 
duced her leammed Arabians, who saved for 
Europe the wreck of science. Their heads 
might be justly compared with those of 
Kant, of Scutinine, or of Hecet. Italy 
had her GaLuitzo, France her Descartes, 
her Gonpmaac, her Montesavieu, her Vou- 
TAIRE, and VoOLTAIRE was a truly great man; 
his: faculties were so numerous, that he 
seems to have been at a loss to choose which 
heshould employ : his genius was immense 
—aniversal. Look here, at this cast, and see 
how ‘the whole intellectual apparatus is 
finely developed. Hence no other philoso- 
pher, no other writer, ever made so general 
or.so profownd an impression in his age; it 


_iscuseless to say he was superficial, for look. 
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at this head, and {you will find causality 
united to comparison. Language, and a 
spiritual raillery, were his principal instra- 
ments of action; he seldom gave himself 
the trouble of descending to demonstration ; 
he could have done so with the most bril- 
liant success if he had felt its necessity, but 
the rapidity of his conceptions, the great+ 
ness of his comparison and causality, re+ 
vealed so instantaneously the prevailing 
absurdities of the day, that he regarded de- 
monstration as superfluous, and contented 
himself with applying the lash of his ridi- 
cule. His only fault, if he had one, was ia 
supposing his age too intelligent. But this 
was no fault; it produced the most happy} 
results; and if the fanatics of the present 
day are redueed to deplore the blindness 
(as they call it) of the French to sacred de- 
lusions, it is to Voitaire that the glory of 
having freed us from them mainly belongs, 
What would be the present condition of so- 
ciety if the clergy still governed our legisla- 
tive assemblies—if the criminal priest could 
still brave the arm of the law? Go to 


Rome, and you will find youranswer. The 
test of VoLTarre’s immense genius is found 
in the fact, that notwithstanding the unceas- 
ing clamours uf disappointed fanatics, the 
editions of his works continue to multiply, 
and the glory of their author survives, un- 
tarnished; yet the fary of devout zeal was 


severance against any other mortal. 
Abbé Rayna. possessed a great deal of cau- 
sality, with, perhaps, a little too much 
ideality, and hence he is accused of having 
fallen into the romantic in his history. 

You must not be astonished at my ehter- 
ing into such minute details; the science of 
phrenology must march, for the benefit of 
mankind is our object, and we show you 
the means of obtaining this benefit, by show- 
ing you how to neutralize the failings of man 
in every condition of existenee. Moral phi- 
losophers have established nothing for the 
cultivation of the hrman faeulties; if ever 
phrenology arrives at perfection, each indi- 
vidual will then know which is his most 
powerful faculty, and which he should watch 
with care; let us, therefore, pursue our 
course, without noticing clamours unworthy 
attention. 

Animals.—Mr. Vimont admits cansali 
in the elephant, dog, and ovrang-outang, an 
attributes this faculty to an analogous organ 
occupying the same situation as in man; 
this analogy seems particularly striking ia 
the head of the eurang-outang, which bears 
a great resemblance to the human head; 
and you know the animal just mentioned 
should be placed in a rank much aboye 
moukies. M,. Vimonr also thinks it is to 
this faculty that the dag owes his superiority 
over most other animals. The truth is, that 
no other animal observes with the same at- 


tention as the dog. Compare the avcurate 
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manner in which he observes every thing 
that passes around him, especially all that 
concerns his master, with the petulant agita- 
tion of most monkies; his searching and 
thoughtful eye, which reads so faithfully the 
haman physiognomy, with the wandering, 
inattentive eye of the monkey ; compare all 
this with his conduct under trying circum- 
stances, decisive at once of his own and his 
master’s fate, and you will find it difficult 
to refuse the dog a considerable share of 
causality. Had I the timetolay before you 
all the observations I have made on this 
faithful animal, I would excite your interest 
and surprise in the highest degree. He de- 
rives the connection between cause and 
effect in the condact of his master, and in 
his relations with other individuals who fre- 
quent his master’s society. It is useless to 
puff ourselves up with an unbecoming, as it 
is a ridiculous pride, and class animals 
in a different world from our own. Their 
superior faculties are much less finely or- 
ganized than ours; this is true, but they 
possess a share of all that we have, at least 
the mammiferous animals which live in our 
society do, and, above all, the dog. How, let 
me ask, could these animals understand us, 
unless their organization were analogous to 
ours? Dogs fully comprehend our actions 
and our words whenever they relate to the 
imstincts and inclinations of property, con- 
versation, benevolence,* protection to mis- 
fortune, or feebleness ; but they are unable 
to follow us in the operations of causality 
and comparison. Unfortunately they want 
the power of speaking to manifest all they 
feel for us. Hence the public, oftentimes 
wiser than the philosopher, is ever ready to 
say of a dog, “he wants nothing but speech.” 
To complete, as far as I can, the functions 
of the organs of causality and compari- 
son, I think it right to add the two fol- 
lowing dissertations, on the Origin of Perso- 
nality, and the Classification of Abstraction, 
which want of time prevented me from ex- 
amining thoroughly in this lecture. They 
eome the more apropos here, that it is im- 

* One ofmy friends had a mistress, whom 
he thought faithful; his dog was in the 
habit of visiting her alone, and at a certain 
hour, every day; having remarked a young 
man in the lady’s apartment, who, no doubt, 
conducted himself in rather a familiar man- 
ner, the dog immediately ceased his sponta- 
neous visits, and refused to follow his mas- 
ter into the room whenever he came to see 
the unfaithful object of his affections. The 
dog continued this line of conduct until he 
had full evidence that the secret amour 
(which the lady afterwards confessed) had 
altogether ceased. I was told the above 
anecdote by the master himself, who com- 
municated it in confirmation of what he had 
heard at my lectures.—MS. note by M. 
Broussais. 


possible to separate the “ J,” and Abstrac- 
tions, from the functions which phrenolo« 
gists assign to these two organs,—causality 
and comparison. 

THE SENTIMENT OF PERSONAL IDENTITY, 

On“‘Self.”"—Does the feeling of personality, 
of our identity with what we are, and the ex+ 
tension of that identity, unchanged, to the 
future,—the faculty of distinguishing our- 
selves from every thing else,—in a word, 
does the ‘*‘ I” depend on the organ of cau- 
sality, or that of general comparison, or on 
beth these organs together? This question 
seems a difficult one; at first view we feel 
inclined to refer the sentiment of individu- 
ality to comparison, for we distinguish our« 
selves from the rest of nature by a compari- 
son with its objects. Phrenologists have 
not decided, that I know of, the question 
we have just addressed, and doubtless it is 
rash of me to grapple with it. However, I 
trust the following observations may contri- 
bute towards its solution. 

All our perceptions comprehend a certain 
degree of comparison; this you have 
already seen. But the philosophers hold, 
that while we compare objects together, 
we are at the same time forced to compdre 
them with ourselves; if this were true, it 
would establish the existence of a sentimeat 
of individuality from the very moment of 
birth, and even, perhaps, during the last 
months of intra-uterine life. This would 
seem probable so long as we examine the 
question merely in a logical way, and with 
out reference to facts ; however, even in the 
adult there are perceptions unattended with 
this feeling of “ 1;” this necessarily occurs 
sometimes, and every one may convince 
himself of it by reflecting on what has passed 
in his own mind. The infant, in his cradle, 
never thinks of himself, and years roll on 
before he says “I, I am different from 
every other being.” ‘The inferior animals 
never think of their individuality; the in- 
sect, the snail, the lizard, the frog, &e., 
are totally unconscious of this sentiment on 
pereeiving an object calculated to satisfy 
their wants or menace their existence; yet 
none of the animals just mentioned neglect 
to satisfy their wants, or confound themselves 
with the other objects of nature. They 
feed and shelter themselves ; fuliil the office 
of reproduction; fly from danger, and lavish 
on their offspring every care necessary for 
their preservation and future development, 
Thus neither man nor animals is compelled 
to feel a sense of individuality by the ciz- 
cumstances of existeace or reprodaction. 
How many men are there, who totally forget 
their “1” in the pursuit of some favourite 
object! Instinct alone is sufficient for this, 
and as the instincts are excited by our per- 
ceptions alone, it follows that the latter 
phenomena may equally exist without a 
sentiment of individuality. Hence the 
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psyehologists are altogether in 
affirming that every perception sup,.oses a 
sentiment of personality, or of “1.” 
-dMaving cleared up this first point, let us 
poe alittle further, and see whether the 
‘aculty of general comparison, aided by the 
perceptions and sentiments, is capable of 
Producing the idea of individuality, which, 
as we have just seen, partial comparison 
fails te establish. When man begins to dis- 
tiaguish himself from all surrounding ob- 
jects, does he do so by virtue of what the 
metaphysicians call “ consciousness,” or by 
virtue of his perceptions? It is a fact that 
the ohild evinces a tendency to designate 
himself. by the third person of the verb, he 
says, “John (his name) wants this, John 
wants that,” before he thinks of saying “ I 
want.” This remark was repeated a few 
years. ago at Nuremberg, in reference to 
Gaspanp Hanser, who never learned to 
speak before the age of 17. It is important 
to, mark this tendency, for it proves that 
man commences perceiving his own existence 
hy his senses, in the same way that he per- 
ceives any other object of nature. It is 
certain that we always experience some 
difticulty in makiug a child understand how 
“1” signifies the same thing as his proper 
dame, and this was a point upon which the 
child at Nuremberg showed himself exces- 
sively obstinate, though he possessed suffi- 
Gient intellectual capacity. He constantly 
thade nse of the expressions “ Gaspard is 
angry; Gaspard wants to go cut; Gaspard 
iS Sleepy,” Xc., in spite of the reiterated 
cétrection of his masters, and it was a long 
finie ‘before this tendency could be over- 
come. This difficulty evidently arises from 
the fact that the child derives whatever 
itléa Hie may have formed of self, from the 
@xterior of his own body ; he sees that each 
has a peculiar name by which he is 
ingdished ; but he refers these names to 
thelextérnal form of ench individual, and 
thére stups ; in. the same way he refers his 
name to his own external form, and 
these two impressions become associated in 
his mind; the individual, in his method of 
reasoning, becomes, Peter, John, &c., words 
representing his body, his outward form, 
and he refuses to recognize his individuality 
when bid to designate it under the abstract 
terms “I” or “ self,” which represent no- 
thing. tangible to his senses. It is only 
when he has frequently heard other people 
designating themselves in this manner, and 
hen, his. organs are suflicieatly developed 
produce the sentiment of personality, 
he isable to understand the meaning of 
@ words; a sufficient proof that while 
was, in the strict sense of the word, an 
infant (unable to speak), he formed no idea 
of personal identity, but was guided entirely 
instinct and sentiment. 
It follows from the above facts, which 
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that consciousness does not depend on the 
union of perceptions, instincts, and seati- 
ments, with general comparison. Hence 
we must seek its origin in the two superior 
faculties of the intelligence, taken separately 
or together. It seems a matter of some 
difficulty to determine to which of the two 
personal identity should be referred; for 
comparison is, beyond doubt, the basis of the 
feeling of personality, and we are moreover 
compelled to refer it to general comparison, 
as that is applied to all the objects of nature. 
In fact, man compares himself with fiim- 
self, as well as with external bodies; we 
compare our perceptions together, since we 
perceive that one differs from another, and 
that they differ from external objects; and 
from the organs which produce then? in us. 
We compare our feelings and our instincts 
one with another, and with our perceptions. 
But this is not all; we analyze the various 
phenomena composing perception, sentiment, 
and instinct, and we compare the eléments 
together. We find that our instiacts and 
sentiments may exist in a great variety of 
shades, according to the objects which ex- 
cite them, or our own dispositions ; our ap- 
petites, our love, our respect, our veneration, 
present a multitude of varieties; we seize 
these varieties and compare them together. 
When we are feebly attracted towards any 
object, we call the feeling ‘‘ an inclination ; 
if the phenomenon be more strongly marked, 
we then call it “impulse ;” if sufficientl 
strong to trouble our condact and distars 
our repose, we term it “ passion,” “ ag 

kc. All these expressions are the result ef 
general comparison. arrived at this 
limit, which apparently should be the term 
of our analysis, we make a step farther, and 
separate ourselves from these phenomena by 
an abstraction which depends on @ partica- 
lar feeling. We pronounce the pronoun “1” — 
“Tam different from all this—I do this—I 
suffer that.” When our organs are once pro- 
perly developed, we tind ourselves competed 
to say, “ I am,” “I do,” “1 suffer.” 

What has just been said proves that we 
owe, first, the sentiment of personal identity, 
expressed by the term “1,” to the organ of 
general comparison ; secondly, the senti- 
ment of action, expressed by the words “I 
do,” to the organ of causality, because these 
words express a cause; thirdly, the | senti- 
ment of passion, “ I suffer,” to the same 
organ of causality, because we denounce 
ourselves as the objects of a cause different 
from ourselves. Remark, however, that we 
may say, “TI am acting,” “I am receiving 
an action, or a sufferance ;” and’ by pushing 
analysis as fur as it can go, we can describe 
the “I,” or “ self,” as being the subject of 
an active causality as well as of a passive 
one. The grammarians have felt the truth 
of this principle, for many of them reduce 
all verbs to the personal one, “I am.” The 


Mmetaphysicians have completely overlooked, 
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to the phrase, ‘‘ I am doing such a thing,” 
and all our passive verbs to, “ 1 am suffering 
such.a thing ;” henee the first person of the 
verb ** to be.” is sufficient to express every 
form_of our being in nature, according as 
we employ it alene, “I am,” as we employ 
with it an active participle, “ I am doing,” 
or a passive one, “ lam suffering ;” “I am,” 
or, *L exist,”.is, then, as you see, the foun- 
dation. of. language ; however, the “I” is 
aaterior to all actien or passion, for the in- 
dividual must. evidently pre-exist before we 
can, couceive; him acting or suffering. We 
establish the existence of our personality by 
an,iniernal operatinn of general comparison ; 
this has been just proved. Hence the organ 
of general comparison should be considered 
as the organ of “I,” or “self;” that is, of 
the sentiment of existence; on the other 
hand. it is. impossible for an individual to 
exist without feeling or acting, which implies 
a sentiment of causality, ergo the organ of 
causality is equally necessary to the distinc- 
tion of * self,” The arguments now adduced 
mto. show that personal identity, or the 
eeling, of personal existence, depends on 
the two superior intellectual organs which 
logists call reflective. This was a 
point in phrenology of some importance to 
decide in an exact manner, because it had 
heen neglected by our predecessors. The 
following proofs, drawn from empirical ob- 
servation, may be adduced in support of 
what I advance, I shall merely give a ré- 
sumé_of them, as they have been already de- 
tailed ia full. 
ke, The sentiment of personality.does not 
depend onthe perceptions, on the sentiments, 
or-an the instincts, for the infant possesses 
all these faculties long before it can distin- 
guish itself, in an exact manner, from the 
rest af nature. This we have proved. Dur- 
ing the whole of this period,he supplies the 
necessities of existence through his instincts, 
like an animal. 
«2% The sentiment of personality depends 
on the reflective organs, because it becomes 
developed only as they become developed ; 
and when they are weak or null, it does not 
seem. to exist. As a proof of this, we quote 
idiets, who are unable te distinguish them- 
selves by “1,” though evidently capable of 
partial comparisons, connected with what- 
ever, perceptions, instincts, er sentimenis, 
they.may possessz, Such is a résumé of our 
is. .,However,it is right te mention a 
difficulty which presented itself to me a few 
days,ago, and which others may have occa- 
gign to. observe. A man affected with pains, 
xtending all.aloug the region of the cere- 
bellum and spinal marrow, assured me that 
he experienced a remarkable diminution of 
the sentiment of existence and personal iden- 
tity, Itsis as easy to conceive that an afiec- 
tion of any instinctive organ should diminish 
the action of one or more intellectual organs, 
or-the reverse, Do we not find the proof of 


this double fact in a great number of cere- 
bral diseases? Is not the judgment weak- 
ened in a variety of circumstances which’ do 
not primitively affect the brain? Ask an in- 
dividual labouring under typhoid gastro-en- 
teritis, whether the feeling of “self” is the 
same as it was when he enjoyed perfect 
health? The sentiment is either augmented) 
or diminished in all persons affected with 
any irritation, whether acute or chronic ; and’ 
when the irritating cause acts with great in- 
tensity, the feeling becomes confused ; when- 
ever life is attacked directly, it even disap- 
pears altogether with the other faculties. 
Why, then, astonish ourselves at its being 
dulled by a partial affection of the brain? 

It is impossible to extend our observations 
to any further length on the reciprocal in- 
fluence of the different organs. You will 
find the subject treated at full in “ The Ex- 
amination of Medical Doctrines,” and im the 
new edition we are preparing of the “ Trea- 
tise on Irritation and Folly.” We have 
now to examine the two grand questions of 
“‘ volition and liberty,” which are evidently 
connected with the higher intellectual 
organs. 

THE WILL, 


Volition.—This, beyond all doubt, is an 
operation of the intelligence. It is the “I” 
who says, I will. Hence yolition cannot 
exist independently of intelligence. It is 
an expression of “I” in the active state, for 
we can reduce it to “ I am willing.” Itdoes 
not belong to the sentiment of personality, 
declaring its own existence, nor its suffer« 
ings; it is a mode of action of this sentiment 
on external bodies, on ideas, on sentime 
or on instincts, Here we may refer. te the 
circumstances already mentioned, as proving 
the existence of “self,” and we shall thea 
see that volition also exists only in thesame 
circumstances, Volition may manifestitself 
with different degrees of intensity and. per- 
severance ; these latter constitute its. quali 
ties, which must depend on the instincts and 
passions, just as firmness does. When the 
sentiments and instincts are streng, volition 
is energetic ; if the organ of firmness or per- 
severance be strong, it also acts powerfully, 
Let us pass to liberty. 


Liberty.—It is the personal sentiment, 
considering itself as an active agent, that 
says, “I am free.” Hence, liberty, as well 
as volition, belongs to that sentiment, of 
which it is a mode of action. Thus lib 
is also confined to those circumstances ig 
which the existence of “1” is indisputable, 
We have already determined, with great 
care, what these circumstances are. We 
might stop here, for our demonstratidn is 
complete, at least so far as phrenology is 
concerned. However, it may be useful to 
add a few reflections on the limits which are 
placed, by our organization, to liberty, and 
on the use we make of it. In the first place, 
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let me remark that liberty is confined within 
the same limits which bound the action of 
“self” and of “volition,” for liberty can 
oaly exist in cases where the two main in- 
tellectual faculties are sufficiently developed 
te enable “1” to perceive itself; thus it does 
not exist in the new-born child, nor in ani- 
mals. In addition to this, liberty is seduced 
or perverted by all the strong passions which 
ert volition and the personal sentiment 
(*1."") This is admitted by all philosophers 
and legislators; and a criminal judge fre- 
quently pronounces the acquittal of some 
unfortunate individual, whose insulted ho- 
nour has made him an assassin. Finally, 
liberty is paralysed at every moment by the 
ing necessity of our primary wants. 
@ see it yield, as well as volition, to the 
want of respiration, of excrementation, Xc. 
But here we have to make a few remarks. 
Volition is compelled to yield before the 
meecular efforts excited by a desire to vo- 
mit, by parturition, while liberty is quite 
unconnected with these acts, or is even in- 
dignant at their being necessary. Volition, 
liberty, and the personal sentiment (“1’’) are 
equally suspended by the imperious neces- 
sity of sleep, and by all strong organic irri- 
tations ; but this does not belong to our sub- 
ject. Let us pass to a consideration of the 
use which man makes of his liberty in the 
different circumstances of life. 
is is a delicate subject, for man is, or- 
dinarily; very jealous of his liberty ; who- 
evef dares to attack it becomes at once an 
object of bitter irony or anger on the part of 
thepsychologist, whether sacred or profane. 
No matter; let us at least explain our ideas. 
Every one posers himself that he is free, and 
proves his liberty by telling you,“ I will the 
exfension of my arm, and I extend it; I will 
its flexion, and I flex it.” Who dare say 
that‘? am not free to sit down, or stand 
up’; to go to the right, or to the left? Cer- 
tainly, man is free to do all this. Noone in 
the world can think of contesting his liberty 
in this sense ; but whatcerebral modification 
does he obey when he adduces all these 
proofs of his freedom? He acts under the 
predominant influence of the organs of re- 
flection and personal sentiment. He desires 
to exhibit to his fellow-men his “I” in a 
state’of freedom, and he does this in a most 
victorious manner. But does this prove 
that. man will be always as free when he 
acts uader other influences than a desire to 
prove his personal freedom? Nothing but 
complete ignorance of facts could induce us 
to answer in the affirmative. If this were 
the ease, what is the good of his instincts 
and sentiments? Are they not placed within, 
as so Many powers destined to make man 
employ his liberty in a manner conformable 
to his interests? Certainly; the object of 
these powers is to determine and influence 
mau’s. conduct, and we see him universally 


obeying those which are most exercised by 


education or example, or, in other words, 
governed by the sentiments and instincts 
which circumstances have rendered predo- 
minant. It is this that constitutes the habits 
and manners of nations, of societies, and of 
the various professions and trades. In spite 
of his boasted liberty, man does nothing 
during his whole life but what these in- 
flaences accustomed him to do during his 
youth. He acts according to the habits they 
have given him, and though he may have the 
appearance of simply obeying his liberty, 
he inclines to the side towards which his 
predominant instincts and sentiments im 

him. He obeys a multitude of invisi 

masters all the while that he cries, “I am 
free! I do what I like !” merely because he 
can exercise his liberty on things of minor 
importance. Singular anomaly in the con- 
stitution of man! In all acts of little conse- 
quence he seems perfectly free, but his inde- 
pendence vanishes upon all great and impos- 
ing circumstances, upon which his lot in life 
depends. He sees and tastes his liberty in 
the modus faciendi of all his actions, for he 
is free to vary the manner of executing 
them ; but the tyrants who dominate him in 
tracing a line of conduct, escape his observa- 
tion. Is a man free to be unambitious, with- 
out passion or cunning, avarice or pride, 
cruelty, confidence, or ambition’? Does it 
depend on himself whether he shall perceive 
all the qualities of a body presented to his 
senses, or only feel a few of them,—to ob- 
serve all the circumstances of an event, or 
only appreciate a small part of them ? “ With- 
out doubt, not, (some one will say) ; but he is 
free to act in a thousand different ways, under 
the influences you have just enumerated, for 
he may or may not obey them, as he pleases.” 
I answer, “ He certainly possesses the liberty 
of action, provided the organs of volition 
and personality, on which this faculty de- 
pends, are strong and vigorous; but if they 
are feeble, he ceases to possess it.” Let us 
first examine men in whom they are feeble. 
Such an individual is really free ouly in in- 
different actions ; he is not so in the import- 
ant concerns of life. He obeys, successively, 
the impulse of his different passions, in pro- 
portion as they become developed; he is 
borne away’ by every external influence 
which circumstances may throw in his path ; 
and, if you are phrenologists, you may dis- 
cover the most perfect harmony bety cev the 
organs of his passions and the errors of lis 
conduct; between the weakness of his in- 
tellectual agents and the inconstancy of bis 
character. Let us now speak of the indivi- 
dual in whom the personal sentiment is ea- 
dowed with a powerful volition and incon- 
testable firmness. Do you imagine that he 
will amuse himself, if he calculates his 
interests, with exercising his liberty in the 
execution of important and influential ac- 
tions? Far from it. He chooses, perhaps, 
a profession, perhaps a wife, but his choice 
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is seldom dictated by an “I” free from all 
influence of passion, and desirous of liberty 
atany price; on the contrary, he obeys a 
personal sentiment, guided by ambition or 
by vanity, by the want of acquiring, or by 
love, &c. When his career is once plainly 
marked out, he seldom deviates from it; his 
actions are regulated by predominant inte- 
rests, and, as in the former case, he never 
enjoys a full and complete liberty of acting, 
except in things so futile and unimportant 
that they are not worth mentioning. “I am 
free to spend my fortuue,” cries the miser, 
but he never lavishes a penny. “ I am free to 
be prudent, tranquil, and economical,” cries 
the spendthrift and libertine, “and I will 
become so, when I wish it,” but his conduct 
will never change, unless he has organs 
eapable of making him change it. A writer, 
who has a tendency towards facts, is firm ; 
aid a good logician may inculcate in- 
tolerance and fanaticism ; assuredly he is 
free to do so; but if he be what he ap- 
pears to be, unless excited by ambition, 
vanity, cupidity, &c., he will never tarn 
psalm-singer, In the same way a fanatic, an 
intolerant author, who is naturally sophis- 
tical, and given to alter facts,as all sophists 
are, will never become a strict logician, or 
submissive to well demonstrated facts, how- 
ever free you may think him to assume such 
a character. When an enthusiast lays aside 
his error, it is because his organization en- 
ables him to recognize the truth which others 
exhibit to him, or discover it himself by an 
investigation of facts. Ina word, the per- 
sonal sentiment, (“ 1,”) volition, and liberty, 
are led away by great passions or great inte- 
rests, in all the important actions of human 
life; and fall liberty is only exercised on 
acts of minor importance, or, at least, those 
which appear such to us. It may be an- 
swered, for some people are very fond of a 
reply, “ Suppose a man fancies to prove his 
liberty by frequently changing his conduct, 
or even his Condition in life, like the person 
in the Henriade, who ‘ took, left, and retook, 
arms and the plough,’” To this we answer, 
in our tarn, that such a person is possessed 
of little common sense, and that if we had 
an opportunity of examining his head, we 
should find inconstancy, want of judgment 
and of conviction, with some excellent pre- 
dominant sentiments, which were lost from 
want of the co-operation of other faculties. 
Suppose, again, a man, forcibly attaching 
himself to actions repugnant to his cerebral 
organization, and that, merely for the sake of 
exercising his liberty ; he will perform those 
actions, badly;—and I pity him if he be the 

only person unconscious of it,—he must be 

ranged amongst mea of little wit; he is, in 

fact, foolish, and the phrenologist will dis- 
cover the reason of his irrational obstinacy 

in the conformation of his brain, Tu politics, 
liberty is defined to be “ the faculty of doing 


morality we might define it to be the powet 
of doing whatever is not forbidden by our 
intellectual faculties, instincts, and senti- 
ments. Asto the mode of executing varioag 
actions, not opposed to the faculties: just 
enumerated, here we have full liberty, aad 
we employ it accordingly. If this were not 
the case, if we could employ our liberty on 
every occasion according to our capticé, 
the conduct of man in society would. be 
placed beyond all law and all rule, and the 
phrenologist would find it difficult to ex¢ 
plain the phenomena of the human intellect 
in the perfect way he does at the present 
day. 

To sum up what we have said, the volition 
depends on the personal sentiment (the 1"), 
and receives its qualities from the passions 
and from the organ of firmness. Li 
also depends on the same sentiment, whi 
employs it with more or less freedom, &e 
cording to the force of the intelligence, the 
sentiments, aud instincts ; “intelligence” is 
a term which embraces the action of all the 
organs of relation, taken together, and is 
strong in proportion as the organs of caus 
ality and comparison are well developed 
and well exercised. It now remains to ex 
amine the meaning of the term “ reason,” 
which latterly has been made the basis of @ 
system of philosophy. 


REASON, 


On Reason.—M. Cousin, in his reflections 
on the posthumous work of Maine dE 
Biran, says, “ Consciousness is a triple 
p'..aomenon, formed of perception, volition 
and self-knowledge, employing reciprocad 
conditions, and composing the totality of ip- 
tellectual life. To know, is a distinct fact, 
sui generis ; call this faculty as you wih, 
intelligence, understanding, reason, it is 
elementary.” Let us firstexamine the defi- 
nition of “ consciousness,” to which these 
elements are attributed ; to feelis here taken 
in much too vague a sense ; we have 
proved that a person may feel, without feels 
ing himself, that is to say, without conseious- 
ness. It is unnecessary to recur to this 
point; you see well enough that feeling, 
taken in a general sense, cannot form one of 
the elements of consciousness; but when 
once we know, or are convinced, that we 
feel, then consciousness exists, for-we feel 
ourselves. Hence, as a first element of con- 
sciousness, we adopt self-feeling, instead of 
feeling in general. Volition, we have already 
said, is nothing but the personal sentiment 
willing its own action oa the external world, 
or the cessation of the action of external 
things on itself, Thus volition becomes a 
second element of consciousness. Self 
knowledge—this term must be defined, for 
we can only know ourselves under certain 
relations. If metaphysicians persist. in 
thinking the “I”* distinct from the brain, I 
give up the question as unintelligible, I 
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would propose substituting for self-know- 
ledge the term, consciousness of self, or our 
personality, terms which simply mean being 
conscious of ourselves, or having the per- 
sonal sentiment “I.’’ Thus, two elements 
of consciousness, viz., selffeeling and self- 
Ruowledge, become confounded in a single 
principle, expressed by the phrase “ to have 
an 1,” while the third element, volition, 
merely describes the same “1” willing, and 
: more or less free, in the execution of its 
volition. 

Let us now pass to knowledge, which M. 
Cousin has taken in its widest sense. This 
forms reason, according to M. Cousin, who 
3 very. justly accuses Maine pe Brran of 
: having confounded consciousness with voli- 

tion. But this same personal sentiment 
‘ (“1”) which distinguishes itself (it cannot 
2 itself) is also the faculty which recog- 
* pizes the existence and action of all the ob- 
jects of nature: this is the only sease we 
an give to the term know, taken in its 
greatest latitude. To know, taken in this 
sense, is a sign representing the personal 
sentiment (“‘I’’), applying itself at the same 
time to itself and to all objects that we are 
capable cf knowing the existence of, and 
hence represents the action of the two supe- 
rior intellectual faculties. 
But does the term know really describe 
the reasoning principle’? In other words, are 
_eonsciousness and reason the same thing? 
» Fo resolve this question, we must here enter 
«into some details on the nature of conscious- 
a2¢ss, into which metaphysicians, strangers 
oas they ate to phrenoiogy, could never pe- 
‘“netrate. There is a great variety of degrees 
- dn consciousness, and these assuredly belong 
«to the intellectual organs; but, on the other 
hand,do they ali depend on the two supe- 
xior organs of comparison and causality, on 
which the ‘personal sentiment (‘‘I”’) de- 
= nds? Let us examine the new question. 
4 is certain that the intellectual organs, 
‘otaken collectively, know or make known, 
external objects long before they commu ni- 
«cate the feeling of personality to the infant, 
and without ever communicating it to the 
lower animals. Here is a fact to begin 
with ; consciousness, then, generally speak - 
ing, may exist, independently of the per- 
sonal sentiment. 
i Asecond fact is this: The superior intel- 
lectual faculties can only know such objects 
=) @8 are presented to them by the superior 
(organs, or perceptions. Now, as these organs 
seperceive their respective objects with va- 
rious degrees of energy, &c., it follows that 
the same degrees must exist in conscious- 
-mmess. Thus, an individual who perceives 
, eolours in a confused manoer, who contounds 
;segether the various shades of coloured ob- 
_,, Jeets, cannot have the same consciousness of 
colour as a person in whom the perceptive 
o(faculty is well developed. The same. re- 
‘Ltnark, applies to forms, sounds, events, the 
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respective position of bodies, &c. Hence 
the existence of a personal sentiment (“I”) 
is not alone sufficient to render the know- 
ledge of the external world complete. 
Again, as consciousness applies itself equall 
to the faculties with which we are endow 
and to the signs of those faculties, we may 
observe a difference in different individuals, 
according to the degree of development of 
their sentiments and instincts, or according 
to the force of their intelligence. Hence we 
find some men who know themselves per- 
fectly, and others who seem totally ignorant 
of their own character and feelings. Since, 
then, consciousness exists in such diversified 
degrees, it cannot be the same thing as rea- 
son, for the term “ reason” cannot be applied 
to the consciousness of living beings who are 
“ deprived ” of the personal sentiment, (not 
accorded to the infant), nor te consciousness 
associated with self, when the former is 
confused or partial. Thus, we refuse reason 
to a drunken man, to a monomaniac, though 
he may be very reasonable on every point 
but one; hence, if we wish to give each 
word its true sense, we must allow that con- 
sciousness and reason are not identical, and 
consequently ought not to be confounded 
together. What, then, is reason? Every 
one feels its empire, and though every one 
employs it as an instrument of definition, 
each refuses to define it. Should we not see 
in the word reason the sign * of the concord- 
ance of the principal intellectual faculties, 
with sentiments and instincts deminated by 
the two superior faculties of, the, intelli- 
gence?” Here is my definition, let us ex- 
amine it. 

First, we say, ‘‘ concordance of the prin- 
cipal intellectual faculties,” for the existence 
of all is not necessary for the existence of 
reason; a blind or deaf man may have 
sufficient reason, provided he be only one 
or the other, for an individual who is blind 
and deaf at the same time, cannot possess a 
sufficient number of faculties to constitute 
reason. An individual deprived of the 
senses of taste and smell at the same time, 
may also have reason; would he rank 
amongst reasonable beings without the sense 
of touch? Experience has net decided this 
question ; we think not. 

Second, As a second condition of reason 
we require that the instincts and sentiments 
should be properly dominated by comparison 
and causality, represented in the action of 
the personal sentiment “ I,” feeling, willing 
suffering, and judging. The cendition of 
infants, drunkards, fools, and persons. domi- 
nated by some violent passion, to all of 
whom we refuse the attribute of_ reason, 
proves the necessity of admitting this part 
of our definition. 

The cases now mentioned being excepted, 
reason exisis in every man endowed with a 
personal sentiment which feels itself free, 
and who possesses sufficient perceptions to 
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AND THE FORMATION OF ABSTRACT NOTIONS. 


judge of bodies, with their relations to each 
other and to himself, and to estimate the 
value of instinctive or sentient impulses ; 
that is to say, in every man who does not 
it these impulses toseduce him, though 
e is capable of feeling them, both when 
they present themselves in the normal state 
(passions), or as results of some abnormal 
condition. Such are the explanations we 
have to offer touching our first essay at de- 
finition ; we might have wished for a shorter 
one, but how attain this, when the word 
“ reason” expresses a complex state and re- 
lation of our faculties? We might, indeed, 
say the word reason expresses, in general, 
the domination of the personal sentiment over 
all the faculties of a properly developed indi 
vidual. Should this new definition still 
appear too long, we may find the means of 
curtailing it in the explanations which pre- 
cede; however, it suffices to show that rea- 
son depends on the two superior intellectual 
faculties acting together, and, consequently, 
that phrenology gives a much better ex- 
planation of this much disputed point thaa 
any system of metaphysics. 


On ApsTrRacts. 


The species of abstracts are various; 
let us enumerate them briefly. First, The 
attributes of bodies, colours, forms, dimen- 
sions, tastes, odours, sounds, arrangement, 
-and disposition ; all these may be separeted 
from bedies ; that is to say, we may think of 
them without thinking of the bodies to 
whieh ‘they really belong: this gives a first 
species of abstracts. The operation by 
which this separation is effected has been 
named abstraction, which presents each 
attribute as belonging to several bodies at 
the sume time ; the attribute then lays aside 
its substanee, and becomes an abstract idea. 
In common language, this operation is called 
abstraction ; it is evidently nothing but a 
mode of action, or being, of the cerebral 
nervous system; yet in language these ab- 
stracts are brought into action as so many 
bodies. Second, The same operation which 
separates our perceptions, also exercises 
itself on the sentiments and instincts. I see 
a dish which excites my appetite, a scene 
which softens me, an object which arouses 
my hatred, or my pride, my love, or my 
humility; when fF express what I feel in 
these different conditions, by the words 
hunger, pity; anger, pride, lové, &c., it is 
evident that these words only describe the 
personal setitiment of feeling or ‘having de- 
sires, hatred, aversion, &c., in a word, the ex- 
aie of some instinct or sentiment. This 

ing the case, I abstract, that is to say, I 
separate, these sentiments from myself; I 
consider them as foreign to my own indi- 
viduality, and to every one else ; I take them 
away from their substance, and I make what 
metaphysicians call abstracts, or abstrac- 
tions; ‘by the use of language I employ 


these abstracts as if they had not > been 
separated. 
The chemists, whose special business it 
is to determine the composition of bodies; 
admit the existence of simple substances 
only in a conditional maaner, and never 
pretend to assert that the bodies which still 
seem to be simple may not be proved com: 
pound at some future period. The idea we 
have of simplicity is thus purely relatives 
we are even unable to say how far the term 
“simplicity” may be applicable to varions 
primary forces which act on our senses as 
bodies, electricity, for example, calorie, 
polar maguetism, &c. It is evident that the 
spiritualists found their notion of the sim- 
plicity and indivisibility of their immaterial 
substance on the very imperfect idea we 
have of simple bodies, while the unbiassed 
observer can only consider it as an in- 
explicable phenomenon of nervous action. 
But here the spiritualists will repeat what 
they have already said: “* We obtain this 
notion of the simplicity of spirit or imma- 
terial substance, by reflecting on what pas- 
ses in the mind of man, in the same 
that we obtain the notion of materiai sub- 
stance.” This has been already answered ; 
the existence of material substance is con- 
tained, by induction, in the perception of 
corporal attributes; that of an immaterial 
substance is neither contained in the per- 
ceptions of bodies, nor in our sentiments, 
nor in our whose 
existence implies merely that of a nervous 
system, living and acting, and nothing else. 
But the spiritualists retort, “ We find*an 
immaterial substance in these phenomena,” 
How is it possible to answer @ mere assdr- 
tion? The only thing we can say is, that the 
Spiritualists, and those whom they deéro- 
minate materialists, draw different conclu- 
sions from the same facts. You may iow 
ask me, Why are these conclusions so-dijf- 
ferent’? Phrenology and observation teach 
us, that “ the sentiments of veneration, of 
ideality, and of marvellousness. predominate 
the organs of perception and causality; in 
persons addicted to spiritualism.” They 
regard facts with less attention than’ the 
impulses of their feelings, and their inte?li- 
gence seizes with difficulty the relation 
which exists between cause and effect.” As 
to the materialists, phrenologists tell us 
“ they bow with submission to the authority 
of facts, and their organ of causality acts 
with greater vigour in discovering?’ the 
relation between cause and effect, becatse 
it is well developed and properly exercised.” 
Ask them again, if these so called migte- 
rialists are without the superior feelings, 
and they will tel! you, that man, to be per- 
fect, should possess the elevated sentiments, 
which, far from opposing the action of cau- 
sality, lend it powerful assistance, provided 
the perceptive organs be sufficiently’ de- 
veloped and exercised to supply ‘the i- 
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with an abundance of facts, Phre- 
nologists also remark, that in cases where 
the perceptive organs are weak, while 
causality is very powerful, the individual 
will feel a kind of mania for explaining 
every thing, and, in the absence of facts, 
will, in spite of himself, have a tendency to 
employ imaginary facts as causes, no matter 
w his superior sentiments and ideality 
may be developed, As to persons in whom 
the organ of causality is feeble, they will 
necessarily obey whatever impulses they 
may receive from others; that is, they will 
readily admit as causes whatever explana- 
tion a superior intelligence may lay before 
them. If their intellectual faculties be 
feeble, and their knowledge at the same 
time limited, they can never shake off their 
early impressions ; if, on the contrary, their 
knowledge of facts be extensive, while they 
are little given to veneration or terror, 
instead of believers they become sceptics, 
and experience no intellectual pleasure 
more agreeable than that of shaking con- 
viction and dissipating belief. 


LECTURE XIX. 


CONSIDERATIONS QN SOME GENERAL FACTS RE- 
LATIVE TO THE ACTION OF OUR ORGANS. 
Gentiemen :—Having passed in review 
the several organs, we shall now lay before 
ou some facts relative to their action. 
Man, perfectly developed, is now the sub- 
ject of our examination, whereas, at the 
commencement of the course, we merely 
eonsidered him in the state of an embryo,or 
infant. 
Ore Proposition.—The brain is incapable 
of producing all the faculties which we have 
studied, ont the intervention of external 
imuli, We pre-suppose the existence of 
fice without which the brain evidently is 
inert. The life of the brain, aud every other 
nervous apparatus, is kept up by the im- 
mderables which penetrate it in every 
irection, communicating the faculty of ex- 
citing motion in the other tissues, and 
enabling them to assimilate the nutriment 
fitted for their growth or support. Several 
authors consider this principle to be nothing 
else than the electric fluid, while they 
regard all other imponderables, such as 
caloric, terrestrial magnetism, &c., as forms 
or modes of manifestation of the primary 
agent or principle. This question remains 
et undecided; we know, however, thatthe 
iving being derives its imponderables from 
two sources; first, the diregt, penetration 
into the nervous tissue of those principles 
which are diffused: throughout all nature ; 
sevond, the constant discharge, produced by 
chemical. decompositions of our various 
fluids, brought into contact, atom by atom, 
with the solids. Some philosophers ask, 


Why an animal, suddenly killed by an elec- 


tric shock, presents no trace of sensation or 
motion, although we are unable to diseover 
any organic change of structure in his body? 
This certainly depends on the nervous 
apparatus having lost the aptitude to modify 
the impenderable in such a way as to render 
it fit for the purposes of life, although it 
continues to traverse the body for a certain 
time, 

The nervous system is the admirable ma- 
chine by which the primary imponderable, 
whether simple or multipie, corresponding 
with the universal soul of the ancients, pro- 
duces all the phenomena of life, and amongst 
them the faculties of the brain, But this 
force, or this soul, is connected with the 
force which organizes our living tissues, 
and, in its turn, the Jatter, under the name of 
vital chemistry, is connected with the che- 
mistry of inanimate bodies, as it is with 
every physical power, with attraction, &c. 
We are unacquainted with the common 
bond of union between these different forces, 
which appear to be matter in movement. 
Ia this manner, also, we arrive at the notion 
of a single regulating foree, or of Gop, and 
we show that atheism can never penetrate 
the mind of a man who reflects profoundly 
on what passes in the natural wor!d. 

I mentioned just now external stimuli. 
These are derived from all bodies existing 
in nature which act on our senses; as soon 
as perception takes place the brain is ex- 
cited, and the cerebral organ, destined to 
re-act on the impression received, acquires 
a degree of action more intense than any 
other one, It matters little whether it is 
the whole brain, or merely the organ of the 
faculty, which contributes to its manifesta- 
tion. It is possible that the whole man may 
be stimulated ; the excitation of the nerv- 
ous system may be general; but the point 
of most importance to determine is, whether 
the results or manifestations are proportion- 
ed to the development of such or such por- 
tions of the brain; for, if the affirmation of 
this proposition be true, (and it is incontes- 
tible), we find ourselves forced to designate 
the part whose predominance constantly 
coincides with a determiaate action, under 
the name of the organ of that action. 

This is so clear, that I should waste no 
further time in its discussion, although the 
anti-phrenologists seem to consider it an ob- 
jection of the highest importance; but I 
have just received, and will here yetioes:a 
manuscript, entitled, Doubts om Phreno- 
logy.” The author thinks that phrenologiets 
are much embarrassed by the contradictory 
facts which present themselves as to the 
functions of organs; the division of the 
brain into organs seems to him inadmissible, 
because we are unable to determine either 
the number of feeulties or the particular 
portion of the brain in which each faculty 
resides. Heace he proposes te consider the 


brain as a single organ, producing a number 
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of functions, which become more varied and 
numerous in proportion as the brain acquires 
development in the animal scale. We con- 
fess the question might be considered under 
this point of view, if we dispensed with 
$; for to prove the assertion is impossi- 
ie, but we altogether deny that there exists 
no relation observable between the develop- 
ment of our recognized faculties and the re- 
gions of the brain which phrenologists have 
assigned to them as organs. The connection 
is always visible to the man who has taken 
the trouble of studying the subject with 
any degree of attention. The exceptions 
cited to the contrary are, for the most part, 
false, or result from imperfect observations ; 
those which really exist may be explained 
away, or, if we are incapable of explaining 
as yet, it by no means results that they 
are inexplicable. The degree of uncertainty 
which embarrasses every science in its in- 
fancy, does not prevent the true phrenologist 
from studying his science with pleasure, 
and the more he studies the more reason he 
finds for believing in its truth, unless alto- 
gether deprived of the organs of comparison 
and causality. 

As to the question whether or not the 
whole brain acts for the manifestation of 
each faculty, this cannot modify the results 
of empirical observation, which is the very 
essence of phrenology,—it can only bear on 
the explanation to be given of the brain's 
mode of acting. The explanation offered by 
phrenologists is the more probable of the 
two, for we find a great difficulty in imagin- 
ing how a simple change in the mode of 
action of the same fibres could produce the 
immense difference existing between the 
faculties of the brain, between the feeling of 
comparison, for example, and the ferocious 
pleasure certain men experience in tor- 
turing their fellow-creatures. How much 
more simple is it to believe that the repre- 
sentation of objects excites, in these differ- 
ent situations of man, different other organs 
of thé brain ; and this observation serves to 
show us that the organs of instinct and sen- 
timent are not the same as those which act 
in the representation of objects. If we admit 
this first distinction, without the aid of the 
scalpel, why not admit others? If these 
other distinctions really exist, why should 
it be impossible to observe the organs corre- 
sponding with those distinct faculties? Con- 
tradict, then, if you will, not one or two 
men, but thousands of phrenologists, who 
have discovered, and every day verify, these 
relations. Tell them they are fools, or 
visionaries, and substitute abuse for verifi- 
cation, lest you may incur the displeasure of 
certain learned bodies, or of a few celebrated 


s who would never condescend to 

study phrenology. 
The author alluded to grants us, that in 
proportion as the brain acquires volume, it 
acquires additional functions ; but he denies 


us the possibility of seizing the relations 
which may exist between each of these new 
regions, and the additional functions enrich- 
ing the brain; he denies it, I say, on account 
of the numerous and important exceptions 
which have been cited against this doctriue. 
But let him take courage; I do not deny the 
existence of some exceptions, but certainly 
they are infinitely less in number than the 
enemies of phrenology represent them; or, 
for my own part, the more I stady the 
science the less exceptionable examples I 
discover, and the knowledge it gives me of 
the moral nature of people with whom I am 
in habitual contact, has been so useful, that 
I regret having neglected it so long. The 
objection founded on the difficulty of deter- 
mining the number of faculties is of no great 
weight. Phrenologists never pretended to 
determine that they had arrived at the limits 
of the human understanding; had they so 
pretended, I should have differed from them. 
We all work together for the discovery of 
truth; more than once I have expressed 
freely my doubts during the present course, 
and declared that I was ready to concede 
my own opinions to whatever seemed better 
demonstrated. 

Second Proposition.—The instincts and 
sentiments never manifest themselves with- 
out the intervention of some external stimu- 
lus ; we possess no example of the contrary. 
Hence the existence of innate ideas is a 
chimera; we merely possess innate disposi- 
tions resulting from our organization. Ovr 
senses are modified by the action of external 
causes, and immediately a correspond 
action takes place in the part connected with 
the external stimulus. The two excitations 
are simultaneous, and on this account have 
been referred to electricity, for the electric 
excitation is the only one with which we are 
acquainted, which acts simultaneously on 
different regions of the same person, or on a 
long series of individuals conneeted toge- 
ther by contact. Thus, the excitation of 
light produces at the same instant all the 
ideas relative to light; the excitation of 
sound, all those relative to sound, and so on. 
A certain spectacle excites a certain passion, 
and no other but the spectacle must have 
been transmitted by the senses, or produced 
by memory, after having been once perceiv- 
ed. Thus, we can conceive no spontaneots 
action™independent of external objects, and 
we should regret the distinction made by 
some between instincts and sentiments, 
which depend on objects, and those which 
are independent of them ; for it invaria 
requires some external stimulant to bring 
our instincts or stimulants into play. Before 
we think ofany object of food, we must have 
seen it; we mast see a man or a woman ‘Hé- 
fore we can experience the sentiments of 
love or friendship appropriate to the sex ; 
we must have witnessed misfortune to feel 
compassion ; and so on for the rest. Conse- 
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quently, whenever the organ of a sentiment 
Or instinct seems to impel youto the accom- 
‘plishmént of snch'or such an action, this very 
faites implies a knowledge of the external 
ect’ on which you are tempted to act. 
When ‘this knowledge persists after the 
‘object ‘has ‘ceased to act on the senses, it 
constitutes memory. We have already 
shown that each faculty has its own me- 
mory, because each organ has the power of 
placing itself very nearly in the same con- 
dition as it occupied when the external body 
made an impression on it, although the ex- 
ternal body be no longer present. All the 
faculties possess this power in common. But 
how explain this? say you. We are igno- 
rant°of the primary cause: the fact is a 
ry one, like so many others that we are 

to accept without pretending to ex- 

plain; we may, however, affirm, that the 
same excitation which was produced during 
sensation, is produced during memory, or, 
in’ other words, that the nervous fibres are 
placed in the same condition, or mode of 
action, in which sensation had thrown them. 

ifind it mentioned in “ Manual,” 
that Dr, Warrs, a gentleman of whom I had 
never heard, has given the first idea of this 
explanation ; this may be possible, for I am 
totally unacquainted with the period at 
Which Dr. Watrs may have written ; all I 
know is, that you will find it in my treatise 
on “Irritation and Folly,” published in 
1628, where I treat of ideas, and combat the 

siologists, who endeavour to erect ideas 
sabstances, after the example of the 
physiologists of the eighteenth century. Let 
ts ‘explain ourselves on this point. Casa- 
nals, beyond all doubt, considered ideas as 
substances, since he calls them secretions of 
the brain; this is unintelligible; the only 
thing certain is, that whenever an object 
strikes our senses, we experience certain 
emotions or sentiments, which we are also 
capable of experiencing in the absence of 
the object. y recalling the perception 
(memory), we reproduce the emotion or sen- 
timent which existed as an effect of it in the 
first instance. What substance can we find 
interfering in all this, except the nervous 
matter? Hence ideas, or perceptions, are 
phegomena of the nervous substance, de- 
pending upon sensations, as instincts and 
sentiments are nervous phenomena, depend- 
img on perceptions or ideas. I decl@te, for- 
mally, my incapability of giving idea any 
other definition than “a phenomenon or ac- 
tion of the nervous substance;”’ but we should 
distinguish ideas, properly so called, from 
other nervous phenomena, relative to the in- 
stincts and sentiments, which are equally 
produced by the brain. 

“When we have seen a spectacle which 
ex¢ites our horror, or our pity, our disgust 
or our indignation, we may reproduce these 
sentiments by recalling, with an act of 
memory, the idea or spectacie which first 


a 


provoked them. ..But what does. an.idea 
recall tothe mind? A body, Thus we.say, 
* ideaof a lustre ; idea of a table; idea ofa 
head,”’&c., or “ image,” because we compare 
the products of sensation with those, of a 
mirror, We have sufficiently , explained 
ourselves on this point, and. only request 
you to remember that ideas are nothing but 
modes of action of the brain, considered, ia 
relation with bodies. In this, acceptation, 
the term idea is clearly understood, ne 
matter what seositive organ miay, 
furnished it. But virtue, grandeur, force, 
pity, cruelty, kindness, Xc<; these 
terms represent bodies? No; they repre, 
sent the emotions we feel on having sé 
heard, or felt, the objects which excite them, 
and we fall into an error when we dénomi- 
nate these emotions “ ideas.” The emotion 
is connected with its exciting idéa_as far aa 
effect and cause may be connected together, 
but they should not be confounded together. 
The sign which represents your anger, pity, 
compassion, Xc., never represents the object 
which excited them; in ideas, properly so 
called, the sign always répréesents the excit- 
ing object. These reflections should con- 
vince you still more of the falsity of those 
theories which consecrate the doctrifie. of 
innate ideas. 

The term “ idea” has also been employed 
in various other senses, Thus, people say, 
“ This man had an excellent idea when he 
invented such a machine, or such a process.” 
Whenever one investigates a new question 
or subject, in a new point of view, people 
say, “ He has produced a new idea.” Inthe 
same sense, the fabricators of romance Con- 
ceived the “idea ” of turning to account our 
basest passions; and the witicisms of a 
merry genius are denominated “ ideas.”” The 
impulse which excited Gatti to observe the 
relations between the different regions of 
the brain and its faculties, was also called 
an “ idea ;” in a word, every new concep- 
tion, or invention, every new point of view, 
is termed, in valgar language, “idea.” But 
all these are oblique and figurative forms of 
speech, which should be banished from the 
language of philosophers; and in exery 
future discussion on the faculties we should 
reserve the term “idea” for the perception 
of the objects of sense, and distinguish them 
from our sentiments and instincts, as well as 
from our complete or incomplete knowledge, 
or from the notions produced by comparison, 
judgment, and induction. . 

Volition.—We have seen that volition is 
connected with the personal sentiment “1,” 
and hence with the superior intellectual 
faculties. Itis, then, useless to rectir to’this 
question, which phrenologists have hitherto 
placed amongst their general considerations 
in the faculties of man. 

Attention.—W hat is attention? Ts thts 
primitive faculty, as many people 2 
an action’ commonto all our organs; 
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phrenologists say? Are there two species of | carriage), which do not excite the intellee- 
attention, one with the personal sentiment} tual organs. It seems to me that the facilify 
(“1”), the other independent of it? Phreno-| of distracting the attention bears a propor- 


logy connects and explaius all these various 
questions. I shall demoastrate this at some 
length. Childrea and animals are sus- 
ceptible of attention; that is to say, atten- 
tion is possible without the personal senti- 
ment, without volition, or liberty. Is any 
organ briskly excite 1? Attention is deve- 
loped in proportion to the quantity of stimu- 
lus it feels. The intellectual faculties act, 
but it is in a secondary manner. They do 
not command the first acts of atteation, which 
may manifest themselves without any con- 
sciousness of self; this you may see in the 
infant, in your dog, in your horse, when you 
caress or menace them. You excite their 


tion to the number of cerebral organs dis- 
| posed to receive the impressions sent up by 

the senses ; and hence the reason why one 
man, inaccessible to stupid prose, is. imme- 
; diately distracted by music or poetry, or why 
another will have his attention drawn off, in 
| spite of himself, as soon as any favourite 
question is started, while his studies would 
| be continued uninterruptedly by less interest- 
| ing conversation. ‘The various mechanical 
j arts, painting, sculpture, Xc., permit us to 

listen to conversation, and we take part in 

it. This fact shows that the intellectual 
| organs are but feebly occupied by any maaual 


| labour, which becomes easy, and, as it were, 


attention involuntarily with a morse! of| instinctive, by habit. On the contrary, a 
bread, or the lash of your whip. In these | musician cannot bear to be distracted, and 
wases, attention is evidently independent of) requires the whole of his attention to regu- 
the “I.” But there is another spccics of | late his tones and measures, The. listener 


attention realiy depending on the perscnal 
sentiment, because we know how several of 
our ideas have been acquired. Yousay,“ I 
feel my personal existence ; I wish to direct 


my faculties towards such a point; it is aot) 


necessary, but such is my will; I sha!l study 
and observe every thing conuected with it.” 
Here is an atteation depeuding on the per- 
sonal feeling, and commanded by it. 

As to the explanation of this phenomenon, 
it is said, “Ta these cases the organ of indi 
viduality, or that of concentrivify, is particu- 
larly the one which commands aiteniion ;” 
but, for my pari, Iam not quite convinced 
of this, in spite of the curious observatious 
which M. Vimont has made ov animals who 
lie in wait for their prey. I think the per- 
sonal sentiment, when free to act, is sufli- 
cently capable of directing attention upon 
any object it pleases, though I feel myself 
unable to explain the great differences we 
observe amongst men, some of whom fix their 
minds with intensity, and for any length of 
time, upon a particular point, though sur- 
rounded by all the distraggjons of society, 
while other men are totally capable of this 
effort,and are drawn off by tbe first sound 
which strikes their ear, Perhaps this tea- 
dency to be distracted may depend on the 
circumstance that the perceptive organs of 
the lower line of the forehead are very active 
in such persons, and hence lead them perpe- 
tually to the observation of new facts. This 
may be true or net. If observation convinced 
me of the existence of an organ of concen- 


may engage in conversation; he only loses 
some of the beauties of the piece. The rea- 
son of this difference is, that it requires more 
cerebral action to execute a piece of musig 
than to listen to it. 

To sum up what has been said, Theatten- 
tion of the instimcts and seutimeats may be 
roused by external causes, without the 
vention of volition ; and in these cases attem- 
tion is a spontaneous productof the stimulas 
natural to the organ. There is anothersepe- 
cies of attention, free, and produeed by the 
intelligence. Observe that you, may, make 
the same remark on all the faculties, or-qe- 
tions, of the cerebral organs. Attentien ¢p 
their acUons is developed sometimes bythe 
external stimulus of an instinet, or of a.sen- 
timent, independent of the volition, .Thege 
facts belong to the mutual influence of organs 
upon one another, of which wehave se oftem 
spoken during the preseat course. 


EXPLANATION OF Tite PASSIONS, 


Do the passions depend en pleasure and 
pain, as the old philosophersthought; ordo 
phrenologisis reason correctly when they 
describe as many passions as there are facul- 
ties? You see, Gentlemen, these two theories 
are very different, The philosophers pur- 
sue still the method which we followed 
ourselves in the infaucy of our education ; 
they consider our faculties in too general a 
manner, and, equally igaorant of their num- 
ber or their characters, create at will a cer- 
tain number of general faculties, which they 


trivity, I would admit it at ence, without, 
however, laying aside my opinion that the 
organ is under the immediate commaad of 
the personal sentiment (“I”). My doubts 
upon this point are greatly increased by ob- 
serving that certain men, casily distracted by 
words, and particularly by seugs, are cap- 
able of exercising a high degiee of attention 
whenever they study in a silent pla: e, or 


describe as acting on the mind ef man. In 
this way they created attention, volition, 
liberty, \e..—terms which we have endea- 
voured to reduce to their true meaning. 

The passions they reduce to two elements, 
pleasure and pain; or to love and hatred; fer 
pleasure excites love and joy, pain induces 
sadness and baired ; hence the distinction of 
gay, joyous: passions, and depressing, male- 


hear nothing but souads (such as those of a 


volent ones. This is the essence of the dec- 
3™M 
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trine we all learned at school, Phrenology 
comes and tells us, “ For every organ there 
is an emotion, and, consequently, a cause of 
aay This once laid down and acknow- 
ged,it became necessary to distinguish 
the passions according to the organs with 
which they were connected. Thus, some 
areconnected with the instincts; forexample, 
the ‘passion for women, the love of children, 
the passion of combativeness, of destruction, 
of dissimulation, of avarice, &c. Other pas- 
sions are nothing but the exaggeration of 
sentiments, as the immoderate love of power, 
and ambition, the love of approbation, &c., 
which some men aim at, no matter what it 
may cost them; the incessant tendency of 
some to venerate existing powers, or what- 
ever is antique ; to follow with enthusiasm 
the supernatural and the marvellous; the 
all-powerful taste of some men for play, or 
for hazardous enterprises and projects ; the 
irresistible impulse by which others are in- 
duced to benefit their fellow-men; or the con- 
trary passions, stimulating a love of satire, 
hard-heartedness, uncharitableness, &c. ; the 
passion of jealousy and envy, which attacks 
different objects, according to the predomi- 
nance of our different faculties. In a word, 
whenever one or two or mofe organs is ex- 
cessively developed and very active, we are 
constantly placed in a state of slavery to 
them. The world then says, “He has such 
& passion,” that is, he is ruled by the in- 
fluence of such a desire. “He is passion- 
Tess,”—his desires or impulses are not sufli- 
ciently strong to master his conduct.” Some- 
times, however, we say, “This person has a 
desire of pleasing, a love of coquetry, of fine 
clothes, a desire to put himself constantly 
forward, &c.” These expressions merely im- 
pi less degree of force in the sentiments. 
e make a similar application in speak- 

ing of the intellect:—“ This man has a 
passion for study ; for the mathematics ; for 
mechanics.” If we constantly see him occu- 
pied on thezame subject, we call it “a pas- 
gion ;’’ if the tendency be in a minor degree, 
we callit“ataste.” You see what various 
significations the word passion has received. 
As to the question how far pain and plea- 
sure may become the exciting causes of 
sion, the ancient doctrine requires modi- 
ation. The fact is, we always experience 
an agreeable feeling in satisfying our wants ; 
or a sentiment of pain whenever we are 
prevented from gratifying them, But neither 
the pain nor the pleasure produces our pas- 
Sions ; they result, as we have said before, 
from the impulses of our several organs: 
we feel a pleasure in obeying these natural 
impulses, and a degree of pain when we meet 
any obstacle which opposes our satisfying 

them. 

Properly speaking, the impulses of our 
organs do not produce pleasure, anless they 
‘are of such a nature as to bring with them a 


consequence of hope. and marvellousness. 
Thus, the passions of a lover are themselves 
pleasures, and the passion of attracting flat- 
terers, for hope and illusion always produce 
a certain quantity of enjoyment, not the less 
agreeable that it is imaginary. Most of our 
desires are attended with a species of uncer- 
tainty more painful than pleasurable ; their 
satisfaction, however, is necessarily accom- 
panied by pleasure, and we experience 8 
kind of pain, termed regret, when forced to 
renounce them before satiety. Hence, plea- 
sure and pain, considered as moral agents, 
are not the causes of passion, they are two 
general modes of internal feeling, attached 
to the exercise of our intellectual faculties, 
our sentiments, and our instincts. 

The passions present certain varieties, 
which are proportioned to the development 
of our organs. The most powerful passions 
are those which depend on our most power~ 
ful organs, on such as act on the greatest 
number of viscera and muscles, Hence, 
love, and anger, which is connected with the 
organ of destruction (the latter being more 
or less related to the want of aliments), the 
passion of acquiring, &c.,are frequently very 
imperious and violeat. In general, the pas- 
sions are more powerful and impetuous in 
proportion as they are connected with the 
instinct of existence, or reproduction; in 
this case they often pursue a man through 
his whole career in life, and only abandon 
him at the confines of the tomb. 

Phrenology, then, teaches us that pleasure 
is connected with the satisfaction of an 
organ, and pain with its non-satisfaction. 
This is true; but phrenologists have alto- 
gether neglected the influence of physical 
pain and pleasure. I regret this omission, 
for it isan important one, physical pain aod 
pleasure modifying considerably the intrinsic 
actions of the brain. A man afflicted with 
disease of certain viscera, the abdomen, for 
example, is always dull, and oppressed. in 
spirits ; a patient whose chronic affection 
tends to slackeg the circulation of the blood, 
sees every thing on the dark side; should 
his organs of circumspection and meditation 
be strong, he easily falls into a degree of 
melancholy, or even delirium, which may 
end in insanity. Disease may act in a dit- 
ferent manner on the condition of the brain. 
In primitive affections of the heart or laags 
the circulation is frequently aceelerated, and 
the brain receives more than its usual sti- 
mulus from the bleod; in these cases the 
patient manifests a tendency to illusions, or 
to the development of the gay passions, as 
we sometimes see inindividuals at the eom- 
mencement of disease of the heart, or of 
phthisis. The connection betwetn the state 
of the viscera and that of the brain is very 
intimate. Each disease acts im a petuliar 
manner on the centre of the nervous system, 
as the brain, in its turn, acts peculiarly on 


certain degree of satisfaction, directly, or in 


each viscera, When affected with terror 
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the heart begins to beat; and primary pal- 
pitations, again, communicate a feeling of 
terror without any motive. Any cause of 
uneasiness oppresses you, by accumulating 
the blood in the lungs; and, when affected 
with a primary oppression of the chest, or 
with dyspnoea, you are thrown into a per- 
manent state of uneasiness. When the moral 
man is sad and depressed, the epigastrium 
feels tight and contracted; on the other 
hand, in primary constriction of the stomach, 
you feel a species of melancholy, for which 
you vainly seek a moral cause. When over- 
come with terror, your muscles either fall 
into a state of collapse, or contract convul- 
sively; while, on the contrary, very exces- 
sive tension, or feebleness of the muscular 
system, inspires you with uncomfortable 
omens of an evil nature. Man, in particular, 
ean never see his muscular force give way 
without receiving a melancholy impression. 
In despair, our whole economy is thrown 
into disorder, and all this depends on the 
brain. When a man whose intelligence still 
remains untouched, sees all his functions 
failing in a sudden manner, he requires a 
large share of moral courage not to abandon 
himself to despair. As to the effect of phy- 
sical pain coming from the exterior, such as 
the pains of burns, wounds, and the various 
species of bodily torture invented by fana- 
ticism, or offended amour propre, the moral 
force may resist them, provided the grand 
viscera are intact; for in this case volition 
enjoys a power and energy unknown in 
disease. The history of martyrs, in all ages, 
proves this fact. We have even examples 
of morbid cerebral excitement, or, if you 
will, insanity, stimulating men to torture 
their own bodies,—a species of folly never 
observed when the cerebral innervation has 
been reduced by deepand constant suffering 
of the principal viscera, Such are the facts, 
Gentlemen, which phrenologists have neg- 
lected to consider in their history of the 
passions, 
Tue Association oF 


Modern philosophers, regarding ideas as 
80 many s®@bstances endowed with attri- 
butes, reduced them under certain laws, as 
we reduce bodies to the law of gravitation, 
or as we cousider chemical substances com- 
bining in various proportions, and thus con- 
structed a kind of romance onthe association 
of ideas. According to this theory one idea 
naturally brought after it a certain other 
idea; sometimes they engendered one another 
reciprocally ; sometimes they were united 
by an affinity inherent in their nature. You 
will find all this in the logical school of 
CorDiLeac. 

hrenologists have attacked this theory, 
thinkpwith reason. Ideas become 


associated acé@tding to the organs of per-| 


ception, of reflection, of sentiment, or of 


instinet, with which our organization may be | 


connected ; this I shall prove to you imme- 
diately. I shall select my examples from 
Combe’s work, in which we find.many most 
excellent ideas. Compe selected an elevation 
near London. M, Fossati, in his transla. 
tion of Comse’s“« Manual,” has substituted 
the heights of Mont Martre. From _ this 
point the spectator beholds an immense, mul- 
titude moying about the public places and 
streets; he contemplates a mass of build- 
ings,—the asylums of vice and of virtue,— 
without end, What association of ideas 
should this spectacle produce in the mind of 
each spectator? The man who has ataste for 
architecture, will seize at once on what is 
placed before him,—the execution and style 
of the public buildings, the size, direction, 
regularity, &c., of the differeut streets, The 
moralist will reflect on the dangers of those 
inconsiderate pleasures, of those receptacles 
of corruption, in which the inhabitants of a 
great capital dissipate their economies, 
undermine their health, and destroy their 
future prospects. A third will think of com- 
merce, of the advantages resulting from it, or 
of the dissipated life which affects so pro- 
foundly the man of high morality, xc. Hence 
we have no trace of associations depending 
on pretended natural aftinities between ideas, 
but an evident association founded on the 
predominance of instincts, habits, and senti- 
ments; or,in other words, amongst the thou- 
sand perceptions which the spectacle just 
alluded to may produce, those alone wall 
take effect which are seconded by our pre- 
dominant cerebral faculties; or, if you like 
the following formula better,—The predomi- 
nant faculties will commence acting under 
the influence of that particular idea, or per- 
ception, which is best calculated to exeite 
them. This is a truly natural association ; 
and remark how perfectly it agrees with our 
first proposition in moral and imtellectual 
physiology, namely, that the sensitive stimuli 
act on that organ which is most disposed to 
re-act on external bodies. 


Wuat ts Symparny? 


The philosophers have diseyssed the 
question of sympathies at great length ; 
they have given them a kind of undefined 
existence, on which they have expended a 
quantity of very fine phrases; in fact, sym- 
pathies and antipathies form an agreeable 
text, provided we mix a little of the mar- 
vellous with them, The writers now alluded 
to will quote examples more or less striking, 
which they dress up in colours move or Jess 
varied, making, as I said before, some, yery 
pleasant histories ; but at the end what do 
we find well demonstrated? Phrenolegists 
intervene and tell us, sympathies are aething 
but similitndes of faculties; thus, yey have 
a taste for such an occupation, so have I ; 
let us follow it together. You love reading ; 
so do I. Here is a sympathy, Yeulove 


good cheer; I am of - same mind, Here, 
3M 2 
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again, is'sympathy. The same phrenologists | a sacrifice to the other, because his organi- 
however, add, that certain passious repel | zation permits this concession, and in other 
bieanother) Thus, two misers, two covetous | respects he feels satisfied ;-the bonds of 
men, will never sympathise together, exce;t | sympathy, so nearly thrown off, are drawn 
whem théy'can satisfy their passion without | tigh(er, and their friendship continues an- 
interfering one with the other; nay, more, if| disturbed. Generally speaking, sympathy 
One sees that the other has an advantage is explained by the combmation of organs of 
over Wimself, he experiences a sentiment of | several individuals ; if this combination be 
untipathy: This is seen in all criminals | such that the individuals never cause one 
Who ‘unite together for vi!lanous purposes ; | another pain, or are placed in opposition, 
the crime being committed, their antipathies | then sympethy exists ; but in most eases it 
awake whea they come to a division of spoil. | can be perfect only between two persous, 
Hence a similitude of orgaps alone is not 
Sufticient explain sympathies. Here, again, | 
avé some other facts, which the phrenologists 


Hanits or a Man. 
Philosophers often cite’ the’ influence of 
have neglected to examine. You often find | h@bit, to explain the actions of man. Simve 
a great talker sympathising with a silent | phrenology commenved making procress, its 
person, because the latter seems a good | adversaries are purticolarly font. of quoting 
listener. An individual who loves power | habit, and saving—* Education and habit 
Seldom sympathises with another who likes | eunble a man todo several things for whieh 
to domivate as he docs. Hence the reason | he has no innate disposition or organ. We 
why we seldom find husband and wife com- 
pletely sympathising in the wedded state; 
and this is seen not only in the bond of : . . 
marfiase, but in every other connection | organs corresponding with the object ou 
possible. Thus, the definition of sympathy, | ¥ hich we exercise ourselves. Hiow many 


| nightanswer, without hesitation, Nothing 
ay given by the phrenologists, docs not| people do we see obstinatety cultivating a 
| 


is more erroneous, Habit never gives a re- 
markab’e facility, unless supported ‘by 


seem to me very clear, independently of | Science or art for w hich they were néver 
their observation that all passions esscn-| born; heuce you never find themsuccessfitl ; 
tially egoistical repel one another. There | they become victims of their obstinacy, and, 
aré various other shades of sympathy. In| obeying an impulse which must remain 
BOM Cases We experience a physical sym- | fruitless, ueglect to cultivate theit-predomi- 


pathy : we see a person, his exterior pleases | nent faculties. 


as without our knowing exac tly why, and 
‘we form an atfachment, which may or may 


Wet be judicious. Love comes under the 


Sometimes amour propre, 
| sometimes a love of money, incites them to 
| take up a subject inconsisteat with théir 
| organization. Henee we see so many men 


sameé head; this passion is often a sympathy, | Who wish tw become authors, in spite of 
we Hever regard all individuals of the | Apollo and Minerva; so many others who 


Opposite sex with an equal degree of love; 
we armire some above the rest; at first the 
exfterial apperrauce uttracts us; then come 
the influence of company, intimate relations, 
und, finally, we find reasons for antipathy, 
cuusing the most empassioned lovers to 
separate the moment they know each other 
well, Besitfes this, it offen happens that 
two individuals sympathise for some time, 
bectiuse each makes a sacriiice to the other; 
but the charm of tove is scon dissipated ; 
the natural character of each breaks out, 
and antipathies of the most violent kind are 
engendered. Friendship is subject to the 
same accidents. Thus, you see, it is difficult 
to determine the exact meaning of the term 
“sympathy.” © hose who sympathise with us 
wre’ individaals who procure us mora! and 
pleasure, and in whom we venerate 
Peeiptocal ‘sentinents ; but this supposes a 
‘combination of faculties, seldom or never in 
opposition—combinations which the want 


| ohstinat cultivate painting, without ever 
making progress in the art. Amah imagines 
| himself endowed with some talent he does 
| not possess; he sets himself to work, but 
| his labour is lost; habit is unable to give 
| facility, it merely diminishes the difficulty. 
| Compare with him another who possesses a 
| well-developed organ of the same faculty; 
the one advances slowly, and with effect, or 
| remains stationary, while the other surpasses 
lhim without seeming to give’ himself the 
| least trouble. These errors ateexcéssively 
|common; however, these’ are questions of 
jedueaticn. A parent can no'donger say— 
| ** My daughter has little wusical talent, it 
|is tree, but she’ may become an excellent 
/musician with a great deal 6f practives” or, 
“This boy has little taste for the sciences; 
|however, he shall be ‘a nateralist, oroa 
| medical man;” He has littheorono talent 
speaking, yet I will make him an 
| vocate ; the proverb says, dratores’’ 


Of fime prevents me from examining on the | All errors. A man will never become dis- 
present occasion. Sometimes we see two | tinguished in any oceupation for which he 


friends anited by a similarity of taste, 
ardently desirous to satisfy it, and marching 
together towards the same object; envy 
springs up, and their sympathy is on the 
point of being broken; oue, however, makes 


I: as not born; as to oratory, the fiwné 


only apply to persons whi; though 

lan:uuge is as yet a little*difiicult; possess 
superior faculties, which may at a futare 
time give it the elegance and facility it 
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wants. Remember what we said on this|diafe hereditary influence; sometimes we 
int, when treating of the organ efJauguase. | follow our father,—sometimes,our 
ides, the philosophers, in giviug too j at other times the grandfather, of even some 
much influence to th: power of habit, have | mare remote stock. What I have justsaid 
been deceived by a fact of daily occurrence, | concerning hereditary influences, extends 
whenever the organ of any facu!ty is strong; beyond taste. The latter, however,is,cow- 
when that is the case, every thing conuected | nected with aptitudes, and aptitudes, again, 
with the faculty is done so easily and rea- exist in nations, races, auc peculiar families, 
dily that they eppear, as it were, natural to} being regularly reproduced when little cress- 
the person, andthe whole merit is bestowed | ing (as it is called) has taken places. but 
on\the persistance of labour, depending, very irregularly whenever nations, races, 
they saygupon habit. They do not sve that | and families intermix much with one another, 
the love of work depends, in these cases, on| as they do at the present time, Consider, 
the facility of executinz, avd on the success then, the question of hereditary influence 
necessarily following the facility. The phi-| as applicable to all the faculties which form 
losephers say, Work aud you will succeed.’’| the subject of phrenological investigation. 
Parents.are consiantly victims of this pre- 
judice, A clever man, who bas experienced, | 
in himself, the greatest facility in contract-| I take up now the question of sleep. What 
ing the habit of any art or work for which! is sleep? Metaphysicians say, “ it is the 
he ‘was born, imagines that his son can ac- | repose of the brain,” It is certain that dug 
gMire the same facility if he wishes to stuciy, ing sleep some parts of the brain act with 
| 


SLeep. 


and attributes his distaste to idieness, with-| much less energy than others. The hemi- 
outever reflecting that his organization may | spheres, and particularly the superior-aate- 
be different from his own, and thus lead to | rior regions, seem plunged in a species of 
different tastes and habits. inaction. In the first place, we are with- 
drawn from the influence of the external 
world, for the senses cease all correspon- 
cence with their usual stimuli. The senses 
Phrenologists, however, have not neglected | are powerful imstruments of rectification, 
to investigate the question. It is important, | proviced the interior of the brain be net toe 
like all the preceding ones, for the different | excite l, or in too great a degre e of torpor, 
words: whose teve meaning I endeavour to! The sight of objects often suflices to bring 
laydown are constantly in the mouths of} back reason, but the delirium of sleep 
journalists, romancers, avd literary men. | Sizes us after the eyes are closed.* But, 
Whatiis taste? It is the aptitude of passing | Wheu all the senses are in repose, and the 
@ correct judgment on any work, whether | cerebral organs corresponding with them 
physical or moral; and this aptitude is the diminish their action, then reflection, ceases 
stroager in proportion as wt have the ana- als » and the organs of our sentiments and 
Jogous organ well developed and well ex-! passions enter into a state of repose. [fall 


+. Tastes, Herepirary Tenxpenctes. 


Taste isalsoerected into a peculiar entity. 


ercised. However, te possess what is called 
good taste, we must not only possess the | We can verify this on our own persons, 
special organ of the work we judge, but | either by opening the eyes ourselves (whep 
also the superior faculties, and judgment. | we can), or by making another individual 
In proclaiming this truth, the phrenologists | open them as soon as dreams commence. It 
have rendered service to the whole range of | is also seen in several persons labouring 
sciences and arts. After what has been | uader fever, who cease their muttering de- 
said, you feelg@hat such happy dispositioas | lirium as soon as we make them open their 
must be more or less hereditary. We do|eyes. This shows that light is a most 
not possess them of necessity, because they | powerful stimulus of the brain, and hence 
existed in our parents ; but it is much more | Lhe first act of the instinct of sleep is te 
reasonable to attribute them to the latter close the eyelids, in order to shut out light. 
tham to-chanee. esides, what does the | This closure, depending cn muscular con- 
word chance signify? Atleast, our faculties | traction, wad not on relaxation, is an active 
must»follow the rave to which we belong. | phenomena, imperiously commanded by the 
A Catib; or a Néw Zeelander, would never | instinct. It must be arranged under those 
beget great poet,nor a distinguished prin- | antagonisms of which the brain. presents 
ter. In imany cases our immediate pareuts several examples, and of whch we cangot 
idoinot possess the faculties which we have ; | discover the secret. The levator palpebra 
but some of our aticestors bad them. It is | superioris is, undoubtedly, the antagonist of 
impossible to deny hereditary influence, for | the orbicularis, aud their nerves must come 
whole mations present.us examples of pre- | from antagonist points of the brain... How, 
dominant organs, particulariy such nations ever, anatomy throws po light on the cause 
as havé mixed. little with others; but in! of this antagonism, nor on that existimg for 


* 


people-whese geverations have frequently | the cerebral nerves, distributed to the anta- 
nixed; with those of veighbouting uations, | gonist muscles of respiration and locome- 
dike, pur we cannot count any imme- | tion, 
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PROFESSOR BROUSSAIS ON SLEEP, SOMNAMBULISM, 


the organs just mentioned repose together, 
sleep is complete; external objects are no 
longer represented ; the domain of instinct 
and feeling ceases to prevail; every senti- 
ment is at rest. The inferior portion of the 
brain, which presides over respiration and 
Ciréulation, is the only part that does not 
Sleep, though its activity is mach dimi- 
nished. 

Man, however, does not always enjoy this 
perfect degree of repose ; in many cases rest 
is interrupted by nervous or inflammatory 
irritation of the viscera, which we have 
seen act constantly on the brain. Sleep 
then ceases to be complete; and still less 
80 can it be perfect when the brain itself is 
the seat of irritation, unless, indeed, the 
latter has produced effusion, or compression 
of the cerebral substance. Here we find 
evident causes of imperfectsleep. We cited 
inflammation as a cause deranging sleep; 
but the same effect may be produced by a 
variety of irritations purely nervous. These 
sometimes have their seat in the viscera ; 
difficult digestion for example ; sometimes 
in the circulation, from irritability, or im- 
peded action, of the heart;* finally, some- 
times in the brain itself, for examples of 
which we may quote all the passions. Thus, 
besides the morbid causes of deranged sleep, 
we find several natural, or normal, ones, 
inseparable from the condition of man in 
society, and much more frequent than the 
former. But, certainly, some portion of the 
‘body must necessarily repose during sleep. 
What is it? The senses: and with them 
the receptive and reflective organs. This is 
neétessary. You cannot conceive sleep ex- 
isting without a cessation of the action of 
our senses, and, consequently, without a re- 
markable diminution of action in the per- 
céptive and reflective organs, which imme- 
diately correspond with the senses. 

We say diminution, for although a person 
in light sleep cannot see, he may hear; how- 
ever, neither noise nor articulate sounds 
awakes liim as the impression of light does. 
During light sleep we can hear the words 
of an orator, or a person reading; but we 
neithér reflect on their meaning nor remem- 
ber them. However, if any irritation of 
the species already described should exist 
without being sufliciently strong to awaken 
the senses, or the organs of perception and 
réflection, the instincts and sentiments be- 
come acted upon, and awake, excite the 
organs of ideas, and make them act under 
their influence, “ But why the latter?” you 
may ask me. Because the organs of re- 
flection can no longer be corrected by the 
Senses and perceptive organs, which alone 
econiect us with the external world. Before 
sleep sets in, the organs of thought and the 
superior intellectual faculties were under a 


* Coffee produces insomnia, by augmenting 
ae hervous irritability, and accelerating the cireu- 
ation. 


double influence,—that of the senses and 
perceptive organs on the one hand, and that 
of the instincts and feelings on the other. 
During sleep the influence of the former 
disappears ; the mind is entirely under that 
of the instincts and feelings: hence the 
aberrations of our intellect, and the power, 
without limit, of the instincts and feelings 
over it. The miser dreams of riches ; the 
lover of his mistress, enjoying a possession 
which, alas! vanishes with his sleep; the 
ambitious man dreams of power reli- 
gious man, dominated by a sentiment of mar- 
vellousness, is transported to the highest 
heaven; in a word, each individual is ina 
state of true delirium, which we have qua- 
lified by the name of dream. This continues 
until sleep having ceased through the rein- 
tegration of the action of the senses and 
perceptive organs, those of thought are again 
brought into connection with the external 
world, and the balance of intellectual ener- 
vation is thus restored, because the organs 
of thought, being no longer enfeebled by 
sleep, and being now supported by the senses, 
resist the influence of our sentiments and in- 
stincts, and represent things such as they 
really are. 

The preceding reflections seem to render 
the following explanations necessary. When 
the health is perfect, and a person dreams, 
sleep appears to offer us the satisfaction of 
all our desires ; on the contrary, when the 
viscera are the seat of irritation, or of con- 
fused and obscure pain, we experience in our 
dreams some obstacle to the satisfaction of 
our wants. A pupil of the military hospital 
of Val-de-Grace wrote a very interesting 
thesis on the subject of sleep, considered as 
a symptom of disease ; he regarded dreams 
so far as they might become signs of some 
existing malady. The following examples 
will give you some idea of this theory :— 
When the blood circulates with difficulty 
through the heart and lungs, the person is 
affected with night-mare; he attempts to 
fly, or, at least, to withdraw himself from 
the weight of some body with compresses 
the chest and throat, and reduces him toa 
state of immobility. The agony is excessive 
so long as sleep continues. Patients affected 
with disease of the abdominal viscera have 
melancholy dreams ; they experience some 
misfortune, or believe themselves guilty of 
some crime. The conformation of the brain 
must also exercise its influence over the 
nature of these morbid dreams; but the ex- 
amples given show that thé memory of ideas 
is always influenced by & consecutive suf- 
fering of the brain. 

SomNAMBULISM. 


Somnambulism next demands our atten- 
tion. Somnambulism, independently of any 
morbid state, must be distinguished from 
every other species of dream ; however, we 
always find certain points of resemblance 
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GESTURES, AND THE FORMATION OF ABSTRACT NOTIONS. 919 


between them, Here we are forced to ad- 
mit, as a fundamental fact, the cessation of 
the action of the senses, and, consequently, 
the cessation of stimulus on the perceptive 
organs,—a circumstance which leaves the re- 
flective organs at the mercy of our instincts 
and feelings. However, we consider the dis- 
tinetive character of somnambulism to con- 
sist in an excitation of the reflective appa- 
ratus, infinitely more regular, and nearer 
the normal state, than what we see in any 
species of dream, The limits of our course 
wil] not permit any further observations on 
this curious subject, which, besides, would 
require a work ex professo, and based ona 
great number of facts. 


Gestures or THE Facutties. 


The important question of gesture has not 
been neglected by the phrenologists. When 
under the influence of feelings, instincts, or 
the intellectual faculties, we employ gestures 
whichare descriptive of what we feel. These 
gestures, you may say, are taught, are artifi- 
cial, No, Gentlemen ; we may perhaps im- 
proye them by the addition of grace and 
dignity, &c., but at bottom they invariably 
remain the same. Thus, a man excited by 
passion will always contract his muscles, 
and make a movement as if he were about 
to dart forwards on his enemy. Even ani- 
mals present the same spectacle. When 
affected with terror, their muscles become 
relaxed, or contract when the animal pre- 
pares for flight. An animal under the in- 
fluence of hope is seized with vague and 
uncertain movements, like the dog, when 
his. master is preparing to set out, and take 
him with him. The proud man elevates his 
head and advances his chest, looks round 
him with an air of fierceness, contracting his 
eyelids, and regulating his features to give 
himself an air of dignity. If he hears any 
thing calculated to wound his feelings, the 
condition of muscular action just described 
becomes instantly more marked, and he 
assumes an expression of compound pride 
and indignation. 

The essence of the action remains the 
same, whether it be done in a coarse and 
rustic manner, or according to all the rales 
of the stage, for it is dictated by nature. I 
might pass the different organs in review to 
justify this assertion; but the question has 

een so. perfectly treated by Gat, that it 
would be superfluous. My attention was 
merely to direct your thoughts towards this 
gesture, or power of miinicry, and show you 
how each passion, each sentiment, and each 
instinct, determines a peculiar movement in 
the muscles of the limbs, face, or respiratory 
apparatus. In many cases even the circu- 
lation is so far modified as to produce a 
change of colouration and heat in the face, 
which bears a constant relation to such or 
such a passion, Besides, the modifications 


the exterior of the body; they extend to the 
viscera, and pathologists will tell you how 
numerous aud powerful are the moral causes 
of our inflammatory or nervous affections. 
All these facts, relating to gesture in gene- 
ral, may be ranged amongst phenomena 
which spiritual gentlemen conld never have 
divined. Gat was the first te explain them 
in a complete manner; the physiognomists, 
indeed, had made them a subject of study; 
but they were left far behind by the ilus- 
trious founder of phrenology, in the deserip- 
tiveapplication of the gestures toour passions 
and intellectual faculties. You will now 
permit me, I trust, to lay before you my own 
views in explaining gesture. I do not pre- 
tend that they are complete; I merely wish 
to communicate them, leaving to yeu the 
application. 1 said, that the motile fibres 
distributed to the muscles were connected 
thoughout the brain with the organs of our 
different faculties, and I repeat it again, it 
is this which constitutes the enormous volame 
of the brain. It results from this organic 
disposition, that each faculty possesses a 
direct influence over the muscles, withoat 
being compelled to address itself to the per- 
sonal sentiment or, “1.” That it is net ne- 
cessary for my cerebral organ to address the 
“T,” and say, “ permit such a muscle to 
move in such direction,” is proved bythe 
existence of gesture in animals, and inia- 
fants as soon as they commence placing 
themselves in relation with the external 
world. It is also demonstrated by the mani- 
festation of gesture taking place without 
any kind of consciousness. We find out- 
selves imitating, that is, assuming seach or 
such an attitude without thinking of it, But 
however little attention is requisite, the brain 
must enjoy perfect health; for the moment 
it becomes diseased, our gestures are modi- 
fied, and obey the morbid impulsion, | The 
basis of the phenomenon, however, renvains 
the same. These facts prove that we ¢€an- 
net admit the existence of a sensorium com- 
mune, governing and perceiving every thing. 
Add them to the intermitteace of the per- 
sonal sentiment and volition, to their tardy 
development in the child, and the disap- 
pearance, long before death, of the feeling 
of personality, and you obtain direct proof 
that the presence of a common centre és not 
necessary to explain the phenomena of ‘the 
human mind, and, consequently, that Gea 
was justified in denying its existencey 


AbsTRACTS. — KNOWLEDGE OF THE 
or THEOLOGIANS, 


Gentlemen :—Theré is a subject on which 
I will yet say a few more words to you, that 
your notions of the light in which I think 
it should be regarded, may be rendered 
quite clear, for it is one on which te bein 
doubt or obscurity is more perplexing than 
any other to the human mind. We-cannot 
know much of the Divinity; but we ought 


resulting from excitement are not confined to 
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920 ,) PROFESSOR. BROUSSAIS ON THE FORMATION OF 


tobe enabled.ta separate that, which we are 
assured is true from that of which we way 
entertaip.donbt, I must revert to the organs 
of; and to. the 
formation of abstract notions by the agency 
of. those.organs, in to jead to the 

ints. which | would develop more fully, 
The. discussion of “abstracts” might have 
been carried farther at the time I was ex- 
plaining. their formation (Lecture xviii., 

age 910), butas the tepic of the Divinity is 
asolated in itself, some remarks on abstracts, 
through which I will lead to that topic, may 
he consistently supplied here. 

The reflective faculties, Gentlemen, are 
those to which Ladvert. I perceive two or 
more objects in the world; I tind in them 
poms of resemblance, or great differences. 

compare those points, and endeavour to 

be fully master of the similarities, or the 
oppositions. This constitutes what is called 
“comparison,” * induction,” * judgment ;” 
,and.the operation of judging remoyes the 
qualities of the bodies from the substances 
themselves, and transforms what I have thus 
removed, into abstracts; aad then, by a 
licence of language, improper in itself, but 
» useful in the expression of our thoughts, I 


, all, those abstracts by so many names of 


, substances, or things. Now, we are con- 
stantly employed in making collections 
Mbich are afterwards embodied in au ab- 
atract term. These abstracts are commonly 
‘denominated nouns collective. Thus, men, 
considered without any distinction, are 
irfermed man, humanity. in the same way 
rute, animals are called animal, brute. 
Even each,species of animal is desiguated 
peculiar noun collective, as qnadruped, 

__ bird, reptile, A collection of men who 
administer any affair,is called aw adminis- 
dration,—-an abstract; term which is also ap- 
‘plied to.theiractions, A portion of land 
).19,an.inhabited country, is called provinee, 
,-couaty, kc.; if we add the idea of govern- 
Ment, we call it kingdom, empire, &c. An 


autions, can seldom er never .be discovered 
by the public, whe are unacqua ated with 
the Circumstances of anatomy and physielogy 
en which they depend. 

We also make abstracts of inanimate 
bodies, but still these abstraets.are derived 
from the exercise of our perceptions, Thus, 
a library is a term dependant on a collection 
of books ; a domain consists of fields and 
woods ; a city is formed by collecting honses 
together; a magazine, by assembling a 
depot of various objects for sale. But 
remark ; these latter terms are less: likely to 
be employed in an obsoure by 
speakers, for their attention is ‘less ensily 
distracted from the substance, than, when 
we speak of living bodies, where the sub- 
stance is almost always confounded with 
its actions or functions. If 1 contemplate a 
body in motion, I can put aside, or forget, 
the body, and consider merely the motion. 
Here Labstract. Ifthe motion of that body 
be constant and equable, I abstract again, 
and ferm the sign of regularity, of constancy. 
When I wish to walk directly to_ an object, 
I imagine a right line passing from myself 
to that object, and I call it a rule. In the 
same way I suppose that the movements of 
bodies are subject to a similar rule, and I 
call them regular, that is to say, constantly 
following the same line or rule. 

The voluntary act by which either I, or 
any other individual, follow a similar rate, 
I denominate law ; I theu apply this to the 
movements observed in animate or inanimate 
objects, and I say, they follow a law, or 
laws. ‘Thus laws are separated by me from 
substances, and applied to movements, They 
become abstracts. 

I feel my strength acting on a body to 
produce moiion; that force beeomes, to 
me, the cause of motion. apply this know- 
ledge to a body acting on another body, and 
I say that the first possesses a force which 


| moves the second; thus I create an abstrac- 


tion, a force which I transform into a cause 


_ Assemblage of judges is termed the magis-| of motion, and I discover similar causes 
tracy,, In. the word justice, which really | operating on all the objects of’ nature. 
, flesignsa manuer of action of the brain, we | Forgetting, however, that these forces, or 

confound the acts of judges, their persons, | causes, are primitivety nothing but modes’of 


,and even their agents. A troop of armed 
men isa regiment; acollection of regiments 

is denominated under the collective term 
army... It,weuld be tedious to enumerate 
examples. It. is thus apparent that 
collective are abstractions, since the 
 attentoa is withdrawn from the individual 
, to, be, fixed. on the mass, or on the name 
, Pmbracing the mass, and hence the substance 
neoessarily disappears with the individual. 
At is.easy, in all these. cases, to: recover 
substance whenever we unite abstracts 
‘of this kind with verbs, or adjectives, be- 
, cause the reader never losessight of the mass 
of living beimgs which served as, the means 

forming the abstract; while,; on the con- 
abstract terms representing cerebral 


existence, iuseparable from my cerebral ner- 
vous system, I transform them into bodies ; 
that is to say, I apply to them substantive 
terins, and couple them with epithets which 
strictly belong to matter alone, Whenever 
I describe them ‘acting, eniploy the 
very verbs and adjectives which are usally 
coupled with material objects. Isay, “The 
efiect of this is smatl, gréat,. constant, 
irregular, powerful, &c.,’ or, if have 
transformed the organ inte a cause, I say— 
This cause repels, prevents, aids; dec’ 
When I act myself, I feel that 1. can con- 
tinue or discontinue my action, . Hexcetithe 
idea of power is created; for each verb has 
its corresponding or representative substan- 
tive. The word power, however, (bas a 
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double siynifieation, sometimes it expre 
the simple fact of a power, or cause, whose 
existence js proved by the action which it 
performs. We have always the power of 
doing what we do. Sometimes it is em- 
ploved to signify a choice of acting, or of 
remeining neuter. “* Quos ego,” said Nep- 
to his rebellious tempests. Thus, you 
see thatthe iiea of power results from our 
plrysical organisation. simply separate 
this phenomenon of power from myself, or 
am object: or a substance which displays it, 
and ervet it into an abstraci, and then clothe 
it with certain attributes of bodies, accord- 
ing to my fancy as a speaker or a writer. 

Follow me yet a little farther. With 
force and power, we may take a wide range 
over the objects of nature, and in reviewing 
them our attention is struck by soime effect. 
Examining it carefully, we discover its cause, 
or producing force. That cause, however, 
is found to be the effect of a second force, 
and that second of a third, which is more 
powerful still, and more elevated. In this 
way we ascend, if our perceptive and re- 
flective faculties be good, to a primitive 
cause, and that we call force or power, for 
every cause is a force, and every force may 
produce, since it dees produce. 

But it requires the whole application of 
our intelligence to discover even a portion 
of the causes aud effects which operate in 
nature,—-to perceive the links which unite 
them, or to enable us to feel the beautifnl 
harmony aud order which prevail through- 
out the natural world. At length I acquire 
a feeble. notion of the final link, or first 
cause of this chain of effects, because I 
find the model of that cause in myself,—be- 
cause 1 myself am often a cause, and my 
own orgauisation stimulates me to arrange 
my own affairs with order and harmony. 
Possessing the inexplicable faculty of in- 
duction, I conclude that an intelligence 
which is similar to my own, however su- 
perior, has produced the vast chain of 
causes and effects,—the harmony, order, 
and regularity, which I observe im the ex- 
ternal world, and as I cannot separate ail 
this from force, I pronounce the power 
which produced, and still preserves, the 
universe, te be intelligent, like myself, At 
the same time I say to myself, * It is not I 
who produced these evidences of powerful 
intelligeuce ;” and I cenclude at ence that 1 
also have been produced by it, and really 
am madejafter its proper likeness. 

It is evident that when once man has com- 
pardd the Supreme Being with himself, on 
the &core of intelligence, he will evince a 
tendency: te compare himself with the 
Divinity every other poiat. Thus, as we 
know! that our own intelligence is incapable 


of acting without a body, we clothe the 


Supreme Being with our own perishable 
fesh ; we give him bones, muscles, nerves, 


and all the faculties which we denominate 
“ cerebral.” 

Gentlemen, this is the light in whith 
every system of religion represents the diti- 
nity. Without copying man and his attri- 
butes, the idea of Gop would remain sterile 
in the hands of theologians; they are com- 
pelled to employ verbs and adverbs when- 
ever they describe him as acting or feeling, 
—adjectives or attributes to qualify his pro- 
perties,—and they can find no other terms 
than such as belong to men, and are derived 
from the actious of men ; unless, indeed, they 
follow the example of certain theologians, 
and disfigure the Supreme Being with the 
actions, passions, and properties, of the 
brute creation. The Catholics, who fancy 
themselves the most refined and subtle 
amongst religious sects, have fallen into this 
error, when they assimilate tevo of the three 
persons of the trinity to animals, and dress 
out their angels with gilded wings, to en- 
able them to traverse the immensity of 
space. 

Philosophers of the present day aspire to 
a degree of refinement, which is more exqti- 
site than that of the most orthodox Catholic ; 
they avoid describing the primary caus of 
all things, otherwise than by indicating its 
effects, or action, vet they find themselves 
subject to the same tribute which man in- 
variably pays to his perceptions; for they 
can never bring any force into action wifh- 
out adopting the verbs and adjectives which 
belong to material bodies, and were formed 
to describe their actions or passions, All 
the objects of nature, whether animate or 
inanimate, may farnish signs which desig- 
nate action; but the symbols of passion can 
only be found in man and animals. Hence 
the most metaphorical philosophers are un- 
able to speak of the Divinity without giving 
him the attributes of matter, unless, indeed, 
they make him a simple phenomenon of 
conception. From the preceding observations 
I conclude, that all cur abstract ideas are 
modelled on natural substances (concretes), 
and that what is called spiritual is merely a 
phenomenon of perception, or of feeling} for 
the moment we quit the feeling, or notion, to 
reduce it to language, we are compelled to 
dress it in the form of a substance. ‘The 
following remark, however, is important :— 

When I feel within myself the notion of 
cause, the sentiments of veneration, respect, 
adoration, astonishment, self-esteem, &c., I 
cannot find any terms to express what I feel. 
This happens chiefly in youth, to the thought- 

I student as well as to the artist, to the 
lover as to Saint THeresa, or Saint MPArre- 
A-LA-Coaut ; to the impassioned poet as well 
as to the author of the Oraisons Jactilatoires, 
&e. Yet in these states of excitation words 
abound and language is prolix, as it onght 
to be ; for the enthusiast thinks he can never 
express his feelings sufficiently well. He 
adds metaphor to metaphor withont order 
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end ~without measure, and when fatigue 
compels him to silence, he thinks he has left 
half his tale untold. All this is explicable. 
Sentiments become fortified in proportion as 
we give them expression ; notions also be- 
conie more energetic in the individual who 
seeks 40 reduce into language the fruits of 
his observation or his thoughts. It is the 
inciple which contributes to keep up the 
notion of spiritualism engendered by ignor- 
ance. We exhaust the stores of our lan- 
guage im dressing up our feelings or notions ; 
external objects refuse to lend any further 
attributes, and, unable to find either terms 
or objects of comparison for the residue, we 
place it above bodies, and endeavour to se- 
arate it from the material world. Such are 
te sentiment of personality ; the notion of 
cause, power, duration, space ; the feelings 
of love, hatred, Xc.; all these being inca- 
pable of expression or comparison, are re- 
garded as beyond the senses, placed above 
material objects, and denominated, accord- 
ingly, spirit. Here is the secret revealed to 
us; but the charm exists oniy for a few who 
tan feel it, and not for all. This is proved by 
experience. A cool observer, possessed of 
patural science, and capable of judging as 
well as of feeling, arrives, and, taking the 
brain at its earliest stage to follow it through 
al? the phases and accidents of life, he de- 
monstrates that all the phenomena of instinct 
of feeling, and of intelligence, are directly 
portioned to the various conditions of the 
pe Fie does more. He applies his fa- 
culties of comparison and causality to the 
facta Giscovered by him, and proves that 
they, im turn, are modes of action of the 
brain, aided by other organic apparatuses, 
How can we refute reasoning of this kind? 
Metaphysicians, who condescend to reason 
by employing abuse, have recourse to the 
fotion of substance, and say, “ The substance 
whieh thinks and feels cannot have parts, 
that is to say, it is not material:” but we 
ask’ \them where they got their notion of 
substance? It is evidently derived fromthe 
matter; suhstans from substratum, and they 
ate forced at once within the circle of the 
perceptions communicated by our senses, for 
they can no where find an immaterial snb- 
stance. It is true that they give their per- 
ceptions a substratwn, but how? In com- 
paring it with matter? But, if they adopt 
lity, and make the personal sentiment 
(*:") the substratum of perceptions, they are 
refated by observation, which demonstrates 
its existence in a particular portion of 
brain, In fact, how separate this sentim 
from the bram?’ Where place it? Are we 
to give it animmaterial substratum? This is 
almere hypothesis ; one, moreover, borrowed 
from matter; for this very substratum can 
only be defined or described in words which 
represent bodies. Where, then, do the spiri- 
tualists take refuge? In their feelings? 
Diving from one absurdity to another, they 


seek protection on ground that admits of no 
debate, and rally their scattered forces in 
declaring, that a feeling more powerful than 
any demonstration whieh compels them to 
regard the phenomena, we observe in the 
vast and wonderful field of nature, as the 
production of some immaterial substance. 
Modera psychologists repeat, without 
end, (for they can find no better argument), 
that the feelings, thoughts, volition, liberty, 
emotion, passion, ideas, induction, in a word, 
all the intellectual and moral phenomena, 
are not capable of being perceived by our 
senses, and are, therefore, immaterial, I 
confess this stupid simplicity annoys me in 
a considerable degree. Whoever pretended 
that the pheuomena of bodies were of the 
same nature as the bodies themselves? We 
perceive bodies and their phenomena. Prove 
that the acts just named are not phenomena 
of the nervous system? That would be suf- 
ficient; but you will never convince us by 
repeating that it is a substauce, ora non-nerv- 
ous matter, which produces them, through the 
medium of the nervous substance. Suppose 
you undertake to demonstrate that it is an 
imponderable which produces these phe- 
nomena through the medium of the brain ; 
we might then comprehend what you say, 
and answer, ** An imponderable acts on the 
senses like any other body.” On the con- 
trary, whea you create a substance alto- 
gether beyond the reach of our senses, yet 
at the same time clothe it with all the at- 
tributes of a material body, it is impossible 
for us to understand each other; when you 
call a phenomena au acting substance, you 
are far from having transformed it inte an 
acting substance ; you employ a metaphor, 
and nothing more. Load, as long as you 
like, your “1,” or the intelligence, with 
attributes derived from bodies: say, for ex- 
ample, the “I” is active, that the intel- 
ligence is pure, beautiful, sublime, &c., all 
this is unable to erect these phenomena into 
incorporeal substances, for the term Ssub- 
stance can only belong to bodies, and bodies 
alone can be pure, or active, sublime, or 
beautiful ; in doing so you employ metaphors. 
It is at the same time certain, that the in- 
telligence, and its different manifestations, 
are inexplicable phenomena of nervous ac- 
tion, and that we can never explain them by 
the supposition of a non-nervous principle, 
because, once for all, the term “ principle,” 
borrowed from external objects, as well as 
“ substance,” compares them, mal-a-propos, 
with matter, I repeat mal-a-propos, for matter 
and the phenomena which passes in it, are 
two different orders of things, so different 
that we have one set of organs to perceive 
bodies, and another to perceive the changes 
they may undergo. In the same way our 
emotions, founded on our perceptions, are 
not the same as these latter; each class of 
phenomena is associated with a different set 
of organs, and varies, ad infiniwm, in the vast 
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AND THE EXAMINATION OF HEADS. 


chain of animal creation. We entreat all 
who are made to reflect and not to declaim, 
to reflect on this subject with the care it 
merits. 

Thus we find the psychologists without 
any means of demonstration, and reduced 
to tell us, “1 feel this, and am convinced of 
it, though its truth was never proved to my- 
self, nor to any other being in the world.” 
Society is, therefore, divided into two great 
fractions :—One comprehending men who 
refuse their convictions to anything short of 
proofs; the second, embracing a class of 
philosophers who are content to abide by 
their feelings, and disdain any species of 
proof whatever. 

I cannot treat the question before me ina 
complete manner without noticing an argu- 
ment which is frequently employed by the 
Spiritualists :—“ You simply advance an 
hypothesis,” say they, “ when you conclude 
that the intellectual phenomena are pro- 
duced by the brain, because there is a per- 
fect relation, or accordance, between the 
various states of the organ and the phenomena 
of the intellects. This is nothing but a 
coincidence between the brain, which acts, 
and the soul, which thinks, or directs.” 
“There may,” say others, “be a perfect 
accordance, but not production, for a com- 
poand material body could never produce a 
simple immaterial substance ; feeling, per- 
ception, thought, &c., require a spiritual 
substratum, as the brain requires a material 
one. Each has an existence independent of 
the other, and when you advance the con- 
trary you support an absurd hypothesis.” 

Philosophers of all sects are wonderfully 
fond of the epithet “absurd ;” but let that 
pass, and let us examine their objection. You 
shall see how phrenology explains it. In 
upbraiding their adversaries with having 
recourse to hypotheses when they affirm that 
the brain prodaces thought, &c., the spi- 
ritualists employ reprisals, and throw back 
the argument of the materialists, who long 
ago reproached them with imagining use- 
lessly a spiritual cause, when a material 
one could be discovered which is cognizable 
by the senses, and supported by reason, The 
reproach of inventing hypotheses seems to 
have annoyed them, and at length they 
found comfort in throwing it back. The 
sentiment is natural enough; but on what 
do they found their reproach? On the idea 
that thonght is simple and the brain com- 
pound, and on the impossibility, according 
to them, of making it reside in one molecule 
of the brain rather than in another. ** Hence, 
(say they)the necessity of placing thought 
elsewhere than in the brain,” neglecting all 
the while to explain themselves on the per- 
fect coitcidence between the various con- 
ditions of the brain and of thought. What 
right have they to say that thought is simple? 
Such an assertion becomes, indeed, absurd, 
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but as a phenomenon of the nervous system, 


This answer, alone, is sufficient to overthrow 
their argument. 
Tue Mernop or PHRENOLOGY. 

Let us terminate the lectare by a few. re- 
marks on the method of observing in phre- 
nology. The principal question from which 
the means of clearly describing this method 
are derived, las been already treated in full. 
We shall, therefore, set out from our three 
grand divisions :—The Instincts, seatedjin 
the posterior and latero-inferior portions’ of 
the head ; The Sentiments, occupying a more 
elevated position ; and, finally, The Intellee- 
tual faculties, divided into receptive and 
reflective. 

When you wish to study a head, first 
establish this division ia your mind, and 
then ask yourself which of the three regions 
is predominant; the instincts, the sentiments, 
or the intellectual faculties. You should 
avoid entering immediately on the special 
organs ; itis much better to practice your. 
self, at first, on these three divisions, I 
may now point out to you the limits of 
these divisions, or regions: the instinets 
form the lower layer; behind they ascend 
over habitiveness, and descend under cir- 
cumspection, to join the intellectual faeul- 
ties. The sentiments occupy the upper part 
of the head ; they commence above habitive+ 
ness and self-esteem, and are bounded by 
circumspection, consciousness, hope, marvel- 
lousness, and ideality, and advance forward 
to the edge of goodness, Below qoodnes$ 
and mimicry you find the two noble faculties, 
comparison and causality; all the rest of 
the forehead being occupied by the recep. 
tive faculties. 

Now, if you wish to estimate the intellees 
tual region, draw a line from the anterior 
edge of constructivity, which must pass 
obliquely over the summit of the head, 
between benevolence and comparison, and 
let it terminate at a corresponding point on 
the opposite side; all that lies in front of 
this line belongs to the intellectual faculties; 
all behind it to the other two divisions, 

It now remains to distinguish the latter, 
which may be done in the following man- 
ner: you trace on either side a semicircular 
line, commencing, as before, with construe+ 
tivity, and making it pass above acquisi- 
tiveness and secretiveness, but below cir. 
cumspection, you continue it between love 
of approbation, and affectionateness and 
self-esteem, until it terminates in the upper 
part of habitiveness. The portion above 
this line belongs to the sentiments; all that 
lies below it to the instinets. 

Having taken the distanees just mentioned, 


for thought does not exist as a substance, 
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it will be easy for you to judge which of 
the three regiins. is predominant, or whe- 
ther they are not all developed in nearly the 
same)proyertions. Do you wish to know if 
yournappreciation has been exact? You set 
out: from | the auditory foramen, and trace 
three semicircular lines, one passing round 
the back of the head, above the occipital 
hole, apd. terminating at the opposite audi- 
tery foramen; the second, mounting over the 
aummit.of the head, and equally ending at 
the auditory opening; the third embracing 
the most prominent portion of the forehead, 
an@ meeting the two others at the point 
already indicated. It is then easy to deter- 
mine which of the three semicircular lines 
has the greatest extent, for you may measure 
them with a bit of tape. Your first point of 
general comparison being thus established, 
you may proceed @ determine other points, 
and asceriain the reiative proportion of the 
organs composing each of these three 
masses. 

¥ou bave to consider in each organ tie 
length, or distance, of its further extremity 
from the auditory foramen, and its breadth. 
Hence you must not conline your examina- 
tion to merely measuring with a thread the 
distance of each orwan from the auditory 
foramen; you must also trace the semicircles 
just described, and bring them over all the 
prominent organs of diflrrent heads, noting 
these which are most developed ; besides, 
with a little practice, your eye will always 
assist you in determining the length and 
breadth ofeach organ. Let us now make a 
few remarks ov the three masses. 
-examiniog the anterior region you ob- 
tain ap estimate of angle. Camper 
laid down, as a rule, that the sum of intelli- 
gence was proportioned to the obtuseness of 
the facial angle. This disposition, it is true, 
most frequentiy depends on a large develop- 
ment of the superior organs of the forehead ; 
bat‘itemay so happen that while the latter 
are: powerful, those of the inferior line may 
be ‘still more strongly developed. Spurz- 
Hem made the section which I now show 
you; to resolve this difficulty. If you ex- 
amine the head as he divided it, in profile ou 


as great on one side as on the other. This 
shows, Gentlemen, that we should never 
content eurselves with simple ocular in- 
spection, if we wish to form an accurate 
judgment of the intellectual faculties, but 
should measure exactly the space which 
separates each from the auditory orifce ; 
for, as we have seen, the superior facalties 
may be well developed, though they seem 
masked altogether by the projection of the 
frontal sinuses, 

General Lamarave presented an example 
of this conformation. Look at the cast of 
his head ; suppose the frontal sinuses re- 
moved, the distance from the ear to the 
lower line of the forehead wall still be great, 
while the upper part, which now appears 
retreating, would be placed nearly ona level 
with individuality and locality, and the 
frontal angle would become almost aright 
one; yet uothing has been added to the 
upper region of the forehead ; we have only 
removed, in idea, the prominence of the 
frontal sinuses below. These ,observations 
show you that Lamareve was a man of 
| superior talent, although the inferior facul- 
ties seem to dominate the more elevated 
ones. We have divided the head inte three 
masses; but to aid you still more in your 
observations, we shall now subdiride heads, 
in general, intoa certain number of sections, or 
species, whose signification we shall endea- 
vour to establish. 


First Srecics or Heap. 

In the first species of heads the instincts 
predominate, while the sentiments are feeble. 
These heads belong to men little better than 
brutes ; to criminals of every kind,—to chil- 
| dren of the guillotine. I rank Frescwt in 
| thie species, because the mass of instincts 

and cgoistical feelimgs predominate over the 
| more elevated faculties aud the intelligence. 
Such is my opinion, though some people 
pretend that his head differs little, if at all, 
from that of an hosest man. 

Parricide ig the most detestable crime 
which afflicts society; the heads of parri- 
| cides are most miserably organised. Look 
at these two, Martin, and Boutusers, The 


oue side, the receptive faculties will appeer | frst glance of your eye discovers the animal 
feeble (though in reality well developed), | part throwing the. intellectual into the 
because the lower part of the forehead is ou | Sade; you may afterwards study the pro- 
the same line as the upper ; end this depends | minent organ of this mass, or masses; for 


on his having cut away the prominence of 
the ‘frontalsinus, by which the frontal angle 
appears a right one, and the superior facul- 
ties seem to predominate. If you examine 
the profile at the other side, you ate struck 
at once with, the projection of the frontal 
sinuses, Which have been left untouched. 
This pfajection, as you may perceive, is so 
considerable, that the upper part of the fore- 
headjinstead of being prominent, seems on 


that side to retreat. However, if you mea- | 


sore the distance from the aaditory foramen 
tothe organ of comparison, you will find it 


jeven. in the most feeble there is always 
something more prominent than. the rest. 
This constitutes the study of organs in par- 
ticular. 

Seconp Species of Heap, 

Here the sentiments exceed the instincts 
and intelligence. These heads are filled 
with sentiment and credulity. Look at this 
immense mass dominating at the summit of 
the head,—the circle which separates the in- 
stincts from the sentiments. These are cre- 
duloas, and pronete veneration in the highest 
degree. Marvellousness, hope, veneration, 
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PHRENOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENTS OF MEN, 


form a very considerable eminence in most 
of these heads. Self-esteem, a desire of ac- 
quiring the esteem of others, and firmness, 
often co-exist with the faculties jast men- 
tioned ; and if the intelligence happens to 
be feeble, you have the bead of a visionary, 
whose dreams commonly terminate in in- 
sanity. We possess many examples of this 
kind, which I need avt mention. 


Taino Species or Heap. 


The united intellectual faculties predomi- 
nate ia this species. Srorznem has made 
the important remark, that stroug iustincis 
and passions are required to excite the brain 
to powerful action. We sometimes meet nen 
in society, in whom nearly the whole brain 
seems placed ia front of the ears; whose 
intellectual faculties are, consequcutly, 
‘developed in a beautiful manner, while 
courage, combativeness, the affections, phy- 
sical love, &c., are almost nul, These heads 
possess littie energy, especially of a moral 
kind. I say of a morai kind, for there are 
two species of stimuli, external and int -rnal. 
Men of this description will sometimes ork, 
bevause they are forced to it by poverty, 
social position, &e.; these are external st:- 
muli; but as soon as their future prospects 
lock bright they fall into the state of in- 
action natural to them, because they wani 
an internal stimulus, and remain stationary 
amidst the progress of society; while men, 
stimulated by ambition, destruction, &c., are 
ever ready to engage in what is going on, 
and only renounce ‘heir active course of life 
when nuture herself is exhausted. 


Srecaes of Hrap. 


The receptive faculties exceed the reflec- 
tive. Men endowed with this organization 
observe for the mere pleasure of observing, 
but are unable to draw any cuuctusions from 
what they perceive. Heats of this kind are 
very common; however, I abstain from pre- 
senting you examples, for they people our 


of others in every branch of art, painting; 
music, theatrical representations, Heads 
of this kind never inveat, but they exevute 
in a most perfect manner, and with greatin¢ 
telligence ; in two words, they feel well and 
express well. You have poets and painters 
incapable of invention, who dress you ap 
very delightfal pictures, but the ground 
work is all borrowed. This category em- 
braces most artists, and men who excel ig 
imitation. 
Sixtu Species or Heap, 

Receptive aad theatrical faculties, coms 
bined with elevated sentiments, ‘strong 
instinets, anc the higher imtelleetual facwl- 
ties, constitute the heads of men of genize, 
who create. You must not, however, take 
the word “create” in too strict a sénse, for 
man is unable to create any thing abses 
lutely ; he merely discovers new relations 
between himself and external objects; oF 
between objects compared one with another ; 
and by his talent of representation he im 
presses these relations on the rest of man- 
kind ; without this latter facnity he woald 
remain, as it were, isolated from the world; 
in the midst of his new views and hisiew 
sentiments, and instead of being worshipped 
as aman of genius, he would excite our pity 
as afool. This latter accident sometimes 
occnrs to men whose views penetrate*tod 
deeply into faturity, or who advance a 
science with too rapid progress : ‘their con® 
temporaries, unable to follow their rapid 
course, adopt the more easy method oftbap- 
tizing them “ mad,” and more than once have 
they been forced to exéluim, with exiled 
Ovrp, 


“ Barbarus hic ego sum, quia non inteligor Mls. 


This, however, is seldom seen with respeet 
to the aris, because, as we have. said else: 
where, the sentiments acquire full play with 
the development of their organs, and hence 
every one follows a great artist, while s@ 


learned societies, especially in the seetions of 
natural history and mechanics, and in every 
merely part descriptive. There is a mu'ti- 
tude of learned men in France who observe 
for the pleasure of observin 2, and in silence, 
—this is theirdéelizht. If, in addition, they 
possess tafigiage, ‘their observations are a 
frequent themé ef their discourse,—nc thing 
more natural. Ménof class are hichly 
necessary to the progress of science. They 
assemble materials, though they are unable 
to fecundate them by indection. 


Firta Species or Heap, 
Here the faculties called theatrical, riz., 


science marches with tie efforts of centuries; 
Genius in the arts, then, requires the eo-ex¢ 
istence of receptive and theatrical facalties 
with well-developed sentiments, instipets, 
and superior inteliectual faculties. But, it 
the sciences, the theatrical faculties must net 
be teo strong; to make a man of scientific 
genius we require the re-union of receptive 
with powerful reflective facuities, supérier 
sentiments, and well-requiated, though 
active, instincts. This latter coudition a 
absolutety necessary. 13 


Seventu Spectes or Heap. 
Moderately-developed beads, and these 


mimicry, imitation, and marveliousness, (we 
might even adda fourth, ideality), predemi- 
nate over the reflective. Should the four! 
organs just mentioned coincide with strong | 
perceptive organs, then you have the bead | 
of a true artist, who executes the inyentions | 


form the great mass; a littie intelligence; 
a little passion; every thing is. om a mode- 
rate scale. These heads comprehend, feel, 
and execute, whatever superior minds: may 
teach or command them; but, leftte themy’ 
selves, they produce nothing remarkable, 
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Phrenologists find a certain difficulty in 
diagnosticating the faculties of these people, 
because every thing is pretty nearly nega- 
tive. 

Ercutn Species or Heap. 


We now come to a very important divi- 
sion. A moderately, nay, even a very infe- 
riorly, developed head may be furnished 
with a single predominant organ ; these are 
the most favourable for the study of phreno- 
logy, for they preseut the best examples of 
the influence of organs, which you can dis- 
tinguish only with difficulty in heads where 
several organs are developed at the same 
time. It was on subjects like these that 
Gat laid the first foundations of phreno- 
logy, for men,in other respects ordinary, and 
of vulgar calibre, become remarkable as 
soon as their predominant faculty is thrown 
inte action. Thus, one is distinguished by 

ossessing the memory of words; another 

y the sentiment and representation of 
colours; a third by his perfect execution 
of musical pieces, &c.; but take each be- 

ond his favourite subject, and he is nothing. 
so you may tell me, “ If the intelli- 
gence is the predominant organ, they are 

reatmen.” This is an error, Gentlemen. 

ndoubtedly they will comprebend and 
reason in a perfect manner, when they are 
forced to do so; but, left to themselves, 
their high intelligence bears no fruit; they 
neglect applying it to any great or influen- 
tial principle of social life, unless stimu- 
lated by energetic passions. They belong, 
in short, to the class of barren geniuses 
already pointed out. 

We have already answered the objection 
of anti-phrenologists, who remark that the 
organ of destruction does not always pre- 
dominate im assassins; they also add, that 
several very honest men have the organ of 
theft more developed than professed theives. 
This objection is not so easily answered as 
the former one. If these honest gentlemen 
have no motives for committing theft—if the 
profession which they exercise furnishes 
sufficient meaus for acquiring (the primitive 
object of this organ)—it is easy enough for 
them to abstain from theft, particularly 
since reason must point out to them the in- 
conveniences by which that crime is accom- 
panied; but suppose they have indulged 
their passion a single time, and fall into the 
hands of justice ; when restored to society, 
which rejects them, deprived of work and 
the means of existence, you will find them 
associating with the first brigands they meet, 
and giving full scope to their criminal in- 
clination. Besides, Gentlemen, let us be 
frank : how many men are there, perfectly 
acquainted with the means of appropriating 
another’s property to their own use, with- 
out exposing themselves to the penalties of 
the law? Society is so crowded with indi- 
duals of this kind, that it would be almost 
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ridiculous to insist any further on the point. 
Reflect a little, and you will soon be con- 
vinced of the number of men, ordinary in 
every other respect, who are extremely 
clever, even superior to men ef genius, in 
the art of satisfying the predominant organ 
of acquisitiveness. The faculty is aided, no 
doubt, considerably by cunning ; but all the 
other organs are equally at its disposition, 
and however insignificant they may be, they 
produce remarkable results when constantly 
kept employed by the influence of the pre- 
dominant organ. 

In most of their objections, anti-phreno- 
logists affect to shut their eyes on the mutual 
influence of our organs, and on the force of 
habit. Yet reflect, Gentlemen; does not 
morality depend on this? What is mora- 
lity but the habitual concert of actions be- 
tween our organs? Hence the precept of 
phrenologists,—*“ Exercise your organs in 
the interest of social order, and not in the 
interest of individuals congregated into 
sacred and profane coteries.” They repeat, 
* These organs will become strong and de- 
veloped in proportion as you exercise them ;” 
and add, “ we have casts, taken at different 
ages, which prove that organs have conti- 
nued to grow up to the age of 50 or 60 
years, when the general health was good.” 
This latter fact, at least, is a practical one, 
and should afford motives for verification to 
every conscientious philanthropist. 


NINTH (AND Last) Species or Heap. 


In this last species all the faculties have 
attained the highest degree of development 
of which our nature is susceptible. These 
are the heads we can never discover, 
because human perfection is but an ideality. 
The hypothesis of perfection exists as little 
for the moral man, as it does for the physical. 
Where is the head without its fault? One 
brain is too active ; another too slow; every 
man has his demon; every one his own 
foible. Man can only approximate perfee- 
tion, but he finds its elements in his different 
organs, and in the faculties inherent in 
them. 


INFLUENCE OF TEMPERAMENT ON THE 
CEREBRAL ORGANS, 


We have now to take up the question of 
activity compared with volume; and for 
this purpose the phrenologists adopt the 
four temperamentsof the ancients. As these 
temperaments are not very clearly distin- 
guished from each other, I cannot agree 
with all that phrenologists say upon this 
head ; however, there are certain signs by 
which we may estimate the force and 
activity of men. Our principal guides are, 
the development of the body, the firmness 
of the flesh, the muscular power, and, above 
all, the complete developmentof the principal 
visceral cavities. When all these conditions 


co-exist, we may be sure the brain possesses 
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AND TEMPERAMENTS, 


all the activity it is capable of possessing. 
We have, then, nothing more to do than to 
determine its volume, and the exercise 
which may have rendered more or less easy 
the action of the cerebral fibres, for the 
most finely organized brain seldom produces 
any thing remarkable, unless it has been 
exercised by education; and, in the latter 
case, we have only to examine the pre- 
dominant organs, to see whether they also 
have been properly exercised. . 
Lymphatic Temperaments.— Y ou must, how- 
ever, remark, that richness of development 
does not always guarantee energy of action. 
In lymphatic constitutions the muscular con- 
tractions are attended with little activity, 
and the flesh, though well nourished, has 
little firmness, or vivacity, in its actions ; 
hence we should never decide on the tem- 
perament at first sight, but observe the ner- 
vous and muscular movements, and collect 
information on the habits of the individual 
before we pronounce. In other cases it is 
more easy to decide: there the flesh is soft ; 
nutrition feeble; the quantity of blood 
small; it abounds in serum ; the muscular 
movements are weak, &c., and in those cases 
we can conceive how the brain may par- 
ticipate in the general debility. But how 
many exceptions do we meet with every 
day! You find men of delicate habits, 
whose minds are most powerfully organized. 
The brain enjoys a life of its own. The 
force of the other tissues may give pro- 
babilities, but nothing certain as to the 
vitality by which it is animated, Besides, 
slow, feeble, nervous movements may pro- 
duce the most firm, the most immovable reso- 
lutions, when the organs corresponding with 
those nervous phenomena are highly de- 
veloped. Men of this temperament act 
coldly and with slowness, but with a per- 
severance which nothing disconcerts, and 
which is never exhausted by excessive 
activity of the nervous system; the results 
produced are sometimes immense. Activity, 
absolute and relative volume, exercise, and 
habit, constitute so many essential elements, 
which phrenologists should never neglect. 
The celebrated Tatteyranp is far from 
being an athletic man; his constitution is, 
on the contrary, delicate and feeble; yet 
consider the immense influence which this 
personage has exercised over the courts of 
modern times. Mownrerseviev, also, was of 
a very delicate constitution, but his cerebral 
nervous system acted with uncommon force. 
I repeat again, that it is by no means 
necessary that the cerebral nervous system 
should excite violent muscular action; that 
the gestures should be rapid and expressive ; 
the eyes sparkling ; the voice sonorous, or 
loud as thunder, &e. Remarkable results 
are produced if the brain urge us on with 
persever@fice towards any peculiar species 
of action; the most petulent men soon get 
tired of an irregular and fruitless resistance, 


which can only exhaust their nervous power, 
and end by yielding to the influence of 
reason, which, though it may be slow and 
gentle, is at the same time just, and con- 
stantly kept up. We may even go farther, 
and aflirm, that courage and perseverance, 
though existing in persons of cold disposi- 
tions, may excite the mass of mankind to 
acts of foree, or even violence, to which the 
most enthusiastic leaders would have been 
incapable of stimulating them, notwith- 
standing the moral electricity which these 
latter have the privilege of inspiring. How 
often have we seen individuals who were 
rachitie during their infancy, and mutilated 
by the effects of that disease during after- 
life, who have exercised a high and power- 
ful influence over the state of our social 
order, by their writings or their opinions. 
So true is it that nervous power is frequently 
independent of all other forces in the animal 
economy. 

Nervous Temperament.— Finally, it re- 
mains to consider what physiologists call the 
nervous temperament,—a species of which 
people of the world have a very imperfect 
idea. These individuals are, to make use 
of a vulgar phrase, all nerves. The proe- 
portion of the head to the rest of the body 
is excessive; they are generally very thin. 
Their muscular system is commonly small, 
but the nervous movements are readily ex- 
ecuted, and often with great precipitation. 
Persons of a different constitution are sur- 
prised at the rapidity with which they con- 
ceive ; their quick penetration ; their facility 
of retaining and seizing any subject pre- 
sented to them. However, the health of these 
gifted persons is often feeble, and they are 
subject to nervous convulsions, attacking 
the muscular or visceral apparatus under 
very slight excitement. Individuals of this 
temperament present the most numerous ex- 
amples of melancholy, hypoehondria, and 
hysteria ; but, should they happen to arrive 
at an advanced age, they often become 
strong and robust, notwithstanding their 
extreme emaciation, 

This temperament is, then, very favourable 
to the exercise of the cerebral organs, which 
are commonly well developed; but avoid 
the error of thinking it is always a sign of 
moral superiority, which you will never 
find without a proper combination of several 
organs. Should the latter circumstance pre- 
sent itself in persons of a nervous tempera- 
ment, then, indeed, you observe great re- 
sults; but, if the combination be unfavoar- 
able, it produces sad personages enough. 
It developes a number of sentiments and 
intellectual faculties, perpetually neutral- 
ising each other with the most unfortunate 
rapidity. An organisation ofthis kind pro- 
duces nothing but men of insignificant cha- 
racter. The head may be very large, but 
its volume is rather made up by the senti- 


ments and motives than by the intelligence ; 
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928 PROFESSOR BROUSSAIS ON DISEASED BRAINS, FIESCHT’S HEAD, 


on, if. the latter faculties should by chance | more than an ounce, in the middie of his 
happen to be powerful, the volume consisis | cerebellum. 
in. .an, excessive.growth of some at the ex- Excitations, resulting from the influence 


pense of the rest. of some suffering organ on the brain, and 
‘ kept up for a long time, will sometimes mo- 


dify the condition of certain cerebra! organs, 

Heuce, you should never measure intel-' and communicate a power of sensibilityya 
Jectual merit by the absolute volume of the | clearness, and evena sublimity of cloquencé, 
head, but by the concordance of a certain | totally beyond our reach in the normal state. 
number of organs, well calculated to arrive | This particularly happens at the approach of 
at a fixed object, and influence the state of | death. Some pithisical patients, and certain 


social order. | 


When several organs, tending | Persons cut off by cancer, also occasionally 
to produce some great effect, co-exist in the 


same individual, and are enduwed with a 
suflicient degree of activity, he becomes a 
being of a superior order, and a blessing to 
mankind ; though his head be a few inches 
less voluminous than those of several other 
men, his superiority manifests itself, aud is 
obeyed. Such is the solution which I ojier 
of a difficulty which has suspended the 
faith of many we!l-thinking an: honest per- 
sovs. 1 remember hearing a distinguished 


present examples of the same phenomenon, 
The question of delirium and iusanity still 
remains to be examiued, but it is impossible 
for us to take it up in the present course of 
lectures, which has already exceeded the 
limits which I intended it should reach. 


Trap or Firscut, 


Notwithstanding the latter consideration, 
I cannot terminate the lecture without mak- 
a few observations on whose 


professor complain that Ga.t could never | head, as youall know, has given rise to seve- 
explain why large heads were frequeutly | ral specious objections against phrenology. 
less inteliectual, less distinguished, than! The measurements, with their accompany- 
heads of much smallervolume. “ Herc,” he | ing remarks, have been chiely derived from 
used to cry, in triumph, “ here, the sagacity the observations of M. SaSLanpieRe, a most 
of GaLL was constantly et fault; how will | distinguished phrenoiogist, and inventor of 
his followerssupply what their master failed ja craniometer, which he employed for the 
in?”’ We cannot presume to say what GaLt | measurement of the cast. 


might have answered, but if you take th: 
trouble of comparing what we said on organs 
in particular, and on their reciprocal intlu- 
ences, With what you have just heard, we 
ane convinced you will make light of this 
pretended dificuliy, without even having 
recourse to the supposition of disease, which 
we now prepose to consider. 

The brain is frequeutly the seat of chronic, 
insidious disease. 
familiar with a variety of pathological con- 
ditions; tubercie, schireus, indurations, 
ramollissements, suppuraiions, &c., which 
at first exalt our faculties, but finally de 
press, or even totally destroy, one or more 
of them, without the physi iau’s being able 
to discover the nature, or even the existence, 
ef.the disease. These cases are as unfortu- 
nate for phrenology as they are for medicine. 
They are, however, rare; aud our judgment 
is aided, in most cases, by the anterior con- 
dition of the intellectual facultics, by the 
presence of certain pains, certain convulsive 
movements, which alinust always exist, and, 
in some cases, by the discovery of some ex- 
ternal cause. such as a fall, a biow, Ac., act- 
fug.on. the head and brain. As sovn asa 
phrenologist, unacquainted with medicine, 
conceives the least suspicion of this kind, 
be should at ouce suspend his judgment, 
and. consult a medical maa. An ollicer, 
employed. im, the African army, suddenly 
exhibited. habits of thé most disgusting and 
filthy, mature: he was carried off by an 
acute nervous affection, and Dr, Bavpens 
found a large concretion, which weighed 


The morbid avaiomist is | 


You know that the centre of the brain is 
supposed to correspond with the middle of 
a line passing from one externe! auditory 
| foramen to the other, a little above the occi- 

pital hole. Now, the point of Frescut’s 
| head farthest distant from this centre, is 
louly 37 millimetres, (26.492 lines), more 
than the organication of a child two months 
old, or of & man just above idiotcy; whilst 
the nearest point is oniy 15 millimetres, 
| (6.649 liees), above the same organiza- 
jtion. Heace Fiescui's head is anything but 
| that of a distinguished individual,—it be- 
lougs evidently to the moderate class. 
The most prominent of all his organs is 
| that of apace, while the least developed is 
that of friendship; and if we can trust what 
came out ou |is trial, this man took little 
jcare whether he lost his friends or not. The 
jvolume of the organ of space shows that 
| Viescat possessed the daculiy of measuring 
distances in a high degree, and hence M. 
SARLANDIERE Concludes, that he would, in all 
probability, have struck his mark, had he 
not been troubled by the sudden appearance 
of M. Lavocar.* ‘Lhe execution ot Lis pro- 

* This story of Frescut's having been 
troubled by the sudden appearance of M, 
Lavocat, Lientenaut-Colonel of the twelfth 
Legion, was trumped up by the assassin 
before the Courtof Peers, repeated univer- 
sally in the private circles at Paris, and, as 
universally believed. Having bagn an.eye- 
witness of the events, we kuow it to be false. 
M. Lavocar aad his legion, it is true, .were 
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AND THE LIMITED FACULTIES OF BARBARIANS. 


ect was certainly not deranged by friend- 
ship, for the organ of friendship is very 
small ; it was rather veperation,—a sentiment 
well developed in Frescut'’s head, which 
attached him to M. Lavocar. 

The following is a summary of the predo- 
minant faculties, vbtained by applying the 
craniometer of M. Saxtanprere, and dis- 

sed according to the organic series which 
he has adopted. We seize this opportunity 
of describing the latter, which we think 
worry of meditation ; we do not, however, 
‘propose adopting, OF criticising, them, to 
avoid theconfusion which would necessarily 
arise from comparing a new system with the 
‘one generally received. You will, however, 
have an opportunity of benefitting by the im- 
provements of M. SarLanprere, since he 
proposes publishing them in the journal of 
the Phrenological Society. 

The first, or largest, of the knowledges in 
Frescui's head, is locality; the principal 
perception is space ; the principal reasoner is 
comparison. You see at once how this con- 
currence of faculties make him a natural 
mechanic. The chief sentiment of conscience 
is persercrance ; the principal benerolent sen- 
timent is veneration; the chief egoistical 
tendency is se/f-esteem, or pride; observe 
how the intelligence is dominated by all 
these sentiments. The chief tendency of 
arersion is the carnivorous appetite (appetit 
earnassier). This has no connection with 
crime, but it is a want which requires satis- 
faction. The chief of his attachments is 
erotism. 

From this picture, drawn by M. Sartan- 
DIERE, we cannot doubt but that Friesen 
possessed strong instincts, and selfish im- 
pulses equally well developed, and tending 
to the satisfaction of his instincts. We see 
that his intellectual powers were feeble, 
siace his organ of comparison was not 
seconded by any degree of causality,—and 
several other intellectual organs were exces- 
sively small. But even here we find a sin- 
gular coincidence, viz., that of comparison 
with the facultie: of space and measure ; 
however, his organ of general comparison, 


stationed under Fresc:t’s window, for near 
an hour before the review commenced, but 
the writer (who is a member of the twelfth 
legion) can affirm, that his legion was re- 
moved from its station, and its place sup- 
plied by the eighth legion, for more than 
half an hour before the discharge of Frescui's 
machine; the time, indeed, was probably 
nearer an hour. If the sight of his ancient 
benefactor had really made any impression 
on the assassin, the lapse of time was quite 
sufficient to efface it, and dissipate any emo- 
tion; for, I repeat, the twelfth legion had 
moved down to the Porte St. Denis and 
Porte St. Martin nearly an hour before the 
RepoRTeR OF THE 


though incapable of producing any great 
intellectual result, as was proved during the 
course of his trial, gave rise to immense phy- 
sical consequences, because it found support 
and aid in the organs of space and measure, 
—a combination which rendered him, as he 
said himself, a very handy mechanic. 

The organs of destruction, acquisitiveness, 
and cunning, do not predominate; they 
exist, without doubt, but under the dominion 
of the faculties we have mentioned already. 

The remainder of my task, Hore 
' © claim your attention, ina conclud- 
to applications of phre- 
nology to history, 


LECTURE XX.—(Tute Last.) 
APPLICATION OF PHRENOLOGY To History. 


Gentiemen :—I announced that our pre- 
sent course of lectures would terminate with 
a consideration of the manner in which the 
study of our organs may be applied to the 
progressive march of humanity, or, in other 
words, to general history. The primitive 
state of man isa state of ignorance. Ex- 
amples of this unhappy condition have been 
brought to light by the discovery of New 
Holland and New Zealand. The inhabi- 
tants of that fifth portion of the globe pos- 
sess a language, but it is extremely simple 
and limited. In New Holland, the least 
civilised part, we find but a very small 
number of words indeed; each word is 
composed of one or two syllables, and re- 
ceives different significations, indicated by 
various sounds, or clacks, made with the 
tongue, or by a hissing sound of the lips; 
and each of these articulated signs is again 
repeated one, two, or three times, to ang- 
meat the number of significations attached 
to each word; all this demonstrates the ex- 
treme poverty of their language, and, conse- 
quently, the poverty of their perceptions and 
notions. They have no alphabet, no written 
tongue; and but a few confused traditions, 
handed down from generation to generation, 
I have received this information from Dr. 
Gaymarp, who has explored several parts 
of New Holland. 

Nations plunged in this deplorable state 
of barbarity employ their intellectual facul- 
ties merely for the satisfaction of their pri- 
mitive wants, or inclinations; the sentiments 
are merely sketched out. However,all men 
feel the want of congregating together ; cll 
experience the necessity of mutual assist- 
ance; but they remain absorbed in a state of 
stupid inaction as soon as their first wants 
are satisfied. Insensible to the stimalas of 
curiosity, they never seek objects on which 
to exercise their observation, and the poverty 
of their mother tongue confiues the spring of 
their superior feelings, Solitary confine- 
ment, the most powerfal agent in our peni- 
tentiary system, a punishment which we 


dread even more than torture, or capital 
3N 
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930 PROFESSOR BROUSSAIS ON THE HEADS 


execution, would remain without effect on 
those savage men, who readily abandon so- 
ciety because they have never experienced 
its charms or its benefits. 

The sentiment which springs up after that 
of association seems to be veneration. The 
effect of this sentiment, associated with 
hope, is seen in men addressing themselves 
to the strongest and most intelligent of their 
tribe, under whose command they rally, 
and from whom they seek protection, aid, 
counsel, and security. Their chiefs, then, 
become the objects of their veneration ; but 
this implies heads completely organized. In 
nations who live exclusively on fishing or 
hunting, or the product of brutal force and 
pillage, the worship of a Divinity is ex- 
tremely confused, because a religion cannot 
be produced without reflection: hence they 
have no religious rites, or very few. The 
respect of the multitude is fixed on the indi- | 
vidual who leads them most successfully 
against an enemy, or directs them with 
greatest tact in the pursuit of prey; that 
man becomes an object of veneration so long 
as he enjoys this privilege. The intelligence, 
however, is active, grows with exercise, and 
augments the means of existence. Above 
the savage tribes history shows us nations | 
of shepherds, whom observation has taught 
that means of existence may be more easily | 
obtained by cultivating certain animals fit 
for food, than by the fatigues of the chase, 
or the more uncertain chances of fishing. 
These pastoral tribes conducted their flocks 
from one country to another. The world at 
that time was thinly peopled, and when one 
pasturage failed they quitted it for another, 
without fear of molestation or injury. The 
intelligence, having made this step, now dis- 
covers the means of reproducing what has 
been consumed. Agriculture here forms 
the principal agent, furnishing man and ani- 
mals with food and shelter. This discovery | 
at once gave rise to fixity of habitation ; 
man ceased to be nomade; he planted his 
residence, and ceased to think it necessary | 
to change. Remark how observation is 
always at the head of these discoveries, by | 
gradually pointing out the means of mui- 
tiplying our means of existence. 

The increased number of men depending 
on increased facility of obtaining food, now 
necessitates a better social organization. 
The intelligence sets to work ; she utilizes | 
not only external objects, but also our in- 
atincts and sentiments, provided she finds 
them apt. All people, in fact, do not ex- 
hibit the same aptitude of progressing in the 
march of civilization. Some nations seem | 
born to remain stationary, as some indivi- | 
duals can never make any progress. We 
might give you proofs of this in a multitude 
of heads which are at our disposal. 


Heaps or various Truines. 
Caucassiaxs.—Look first at the Caueassian | 


race, the most complete and beautifal of 
all: you shall presently see, if you lend me 
your attention, how every national progress 
is in proportion to the receptive and reflective 
qualities. You see the faculties just men- 
tioned highly developed in individuals of 
this race; it is unnecessary to present 
specimens, for you have seen them in all 
the distinguished European heads you have 
been shown during the course. Look at 
this mass; remark this concordance of in- 
tellectual faculties and sentiments. Look 
here again at one of the most beautiful 
examples it is possible to offer you; we 
might, indeed, show models in abundance, 
for our nation belongs to the Caucassian 
race, and all our heads are n.ore or less 
formed on the same model, 

New Hollander.—Here is the type of 
another race, the inhabitants of New Holland 
and New Zealand. The New Hollander 
presents a frightful depression of the anterior 
part of the head. Compare this race with 
the Caucassian, and you will see the im- 
mense difference which exists in the anterior, 
middle, and posterior portions of the head. 
The New Holland race has been left far 
behind in the march of civilization; they 
have so little intelligence as to be unable 


| to discover the means of constructing even 


a cabin fr their shelter; they possess, no 
notion of agriculture; they neither bring up 
nor utilize domestic animals; their language 
is excessively limited; in a word, they are 
brutes, and Gop only knows how long they 
have been so. Here is a specimen of their 
heads, it approximates, as you see, that of an 
idiot. Let people, then, come and say, 
“Phrenology is an useless science; the 
brain acts en masse; its functiens do not 
depend on certain portions of the nervous 


organ.”’ We, on the contrary, say to the psy- 


chologists, the metaphysicians of all classes, 
whether political or religious, “ Lock at the 
New Hollander, who inhabits a great part 
of the fifth pertion of the globe; he will 
never become civilized, because he wants 
the cerebral organs necessary for becoming 
so.” 

New Zealander.—Look at the New Zea- 
lander; his head resembles more nearly 
our own; it contains organs of intelligence, 
and a few of the more elevated sentiments : 
their progress, however, has been less rapid 
than ours, because they were deprived of 
communication with neighbouring people,— 
an ingredient necessary, as we shall pre- 
sently show, to progress in civilization. 
When the country of the New Zealanders 
was first discovered, agriculture existed in 
a certain degree ; their language was much 
richer in words than that of their neigh- 
bours. Look here how much better their 
intellectual organs are developed ; they will 
always, however, remain behind us, because 
their superior sentiments and intelligence are 
somewhat iuferior to the organization of 
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the Caucassian race. Look, on the other 
side, at the negroes, who present several 
species ; you see how the anterior part of the 
forehead is depressed in that race, though 
it varies according to certain localities. The 
noble and affectionate sentiments are highly 
developed in all varieties; but intelligence, 
and, particularly reflection, are often feeble. 
Hence this people has never made any grand 
progress towards civilization ; however, as 
certain tribes seem endowed with a suffi- 
ciently happy organization, and the faculty 
of language is well developed in the whole 
race, it may advance by contact with more 
civilized nations; for mutual relation mul- 
tiplies objects, and languag’, becoming | 
richer as each new object presents itself, | 
furnishes in proportion more materials for 

the intelligence, and more stimuli for the 

feelings. Remark also, thatthe dark-coloured 

tribes who make most progress in civil 'zition 

are those who are placed under the dominion 
of Europeans, with whom they intermix 
blood ; the mulattoes, derived from this 

intercourse, have now become numerous, | 
and are altogether on a level with ourselves. | 
However frequent their communication with 
the nations of Europe, the pure negro race 
makes little progress in civilization, though 
on this point some tribes differ from others. 


Negroes.—The negro, whose skull I now 
show you, was a native of High Guinea, | 
the most degraded of all the African tribes. | 
Here is another example of a similar kind ; | 
however, as a counter-balancing weight, we 
have the head of Eustace, a true negro, 
but a man of the most elevated sentiments ; | 
hence he became distinguished above his 
whole race, a kind of moral anomaly. It is 
unfortunate that we are unable to tell from 
what caste his parents were derived ; the 
man himself was born a slave in the island 
of St. Domingo. 

Hottentots.—Look here, at one of the 
Hottentot tribe; the instincts dominate the 
feelings and intellectual faculties, and their 
progress has been very insignificant. This 
is the head of a female of the Hottentot 
tribe; “the Venus,” who died at Paris 
several years ago; you may observe a re- 
markable prominence of the organ of the 
love of children, which is well developed 
in all negroes, but the intelligence, and re- 
flection in particular, are extremely feeble. 


Caribeans.—Here is the head of a Carib. 
The Caribs have a fashion of depressing 
their children’s foreheads in infancy, by 
artificial means. The development of the 
reflective organs is thus necessarily arrest- 
ed, and nutrition directed towards the 
lateral and posterior regions of the brain; 
individuals of this tribe present large deve- 
lopments of the organs of friendship, self- 
esteem, love of children, &c., but no superior 
feelings, no reflection. 

The Chinese.—See here, the Chinese head. 


This nation is, perhaps, the best organized 
that we are acquainted with. The superior 
sentiments are highly developed, though 
their religion and language oppose great 
obstacles to their proper exercise. Remark, 
however, that the organs of these idle parts, 
as we may call them, do not present any 
notable depression,—a certain proof of the 
distinctness of the human races, and that 
some are made to march rapidly in a moral 
and intellectual civilization, while the orga- 
nization of others condemns them to an inter- 
mediate state between the perfect man and 
the ourang-outang. The Chinese are known 
to be cunning, deceitful, thievish ; and you 
may perceive that the organs of circumspec- 
tion and acquisitiveness are well developed. 
These seem to be the dominant organs of 
the Chinese nation, giving them their cha- 
racteristic tendency to isolate themselves 
from the rest of the world, whom they con- 
sider as so many thieves, or persons to be 
avoided. Their intellectual organs are 
large. The nation produces philosophers, 
theologians, and some profound thinkers ; 
but their knowledge of the natural world, 
which alone can correct the notions of man, 
is imperfect; and whenever the Chinese 
intelligence quits the arts in which it 
excels, its operations are confined to the 
innumerable signs of a language too long 
for the life of man to comprehend, and thus 
produces nothing but ontological chimeras. 
Should the day arrive when the Chinese 
nation, having reformed its language and 
thrown aside its prejudice, shall throw open 
its cities to free communication with the 
rest of mankind, and send its children to 
be educated in our capitals, and initiated in 
our acquirements, the progress of the nation 
will undoubtedly be rapid and immense, 
M. Sarcanviere, who has measured va- 
rious Chinese heads, finds that if you draw 
a line from one auditory foramen to the 
other, over the summit of the head, the 
anterior portion is found more developed 
in them than in any other n tion; yet their 
progress in the acquisition of knowledge is 
comparatively limited. Estimate from this, 
Geutlemen, the influence of methods, of 
education ; and join, if you can, the side of 
men like the antiphrenologists, to bewilder 
yourselves in metaphysics and theology. 
The Calmucs.—Here is the head of a 
Calmuc, a tribe inhabiting the northern part 
of Russia; compare it with a Chivese skull, 
and observe the depression of the intellectual 
organs and sentiments. Many of these peo- 
ple are found amongst the Cossaciae, and the 
latter, unfortunately, we have been com- 
pelled to observe andappreciate tooclosely— 
a species of brutes who consider nothing 
beyond their personal interests, and whose 
interests are identified with their instinctive 
wants. We saw how they were governed by 
the knout, and brought to reason by pistol- 
shots; perhaps it —, be useless to 
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ddress oneself to the higher sentiments, of 
which they possess such feeble traces. 


Africans.—Africa, which now interests us 
peculiarly, through our colony of Algiers, is 
nhabited by a race of men, the Arabs, who 
esemble our own organization in a certain 
degree ; some of the Arabs are nomades, the 
rest posses; fixed habitations ; they possess 
intellectual faculties, but do not cultivate 
them. Here is one of their heads, in which 
the intellectual organs were evidently domi- 
nated by sentiments of egoism, self-love, 
love of approbation, friendship, love of 
women and children, and cunning. Hence 
this nation has made little progress in 
civilization, notwithstanding the develop- 
ment of their intellectual faculties; they 
have ever remained cruel, perfidious, and 
deceitful. Let us avoid, however, pro- 
nouncing them stationary, or incapable of 
advancing. The Arabs have not yet taken 
a rank amongst nations, properly so called ; 
they want cities, and a well-established 
connection with some civilized pecple. Ex- 
perience aud time will demonstrate the 
effects which exanipies of industry, and the 
sciences and arts, may produce on them. 
Many of the heads brought from their 
country present very fine examples of perfect 
organization. 
Here are the Moors, another African 
le. They are highly organized, and 
Eistory testifies the immense progress the 
acievces once made under the direction of 
the Moora, Their march was impeded by 
the religion of Manomer ; but they were es- 
sentially given to observations; they loved 
literary employment; respected the sciences 
and monuments of more remote ages; and 
became depositories of the relics left by the 
earlicst civilization of onr globe. Without 
the zeal exhibited by the Moors, these pre- 
cious remains would have perished under 
the barbarisms of the middle ages, when the 
northern hordes spread devastation over fhe 
face of the earth, The Moorish nation is a 
noble one; but, unhappily, under the domi- 
nion of fanaticism, even more now than for- 
merly. The Turk is more than ever bound 
up in his Koran. © The pacha of Egypt is an 
exception almost amounting to a prodigy ; 
he shows what influence a single head may 
exercise over mankind, and how culpable the 
tyrant is who opposes the march of the hu- 
man mind instead of encouraging it. 


Pacific Ocean Savoges.—Here is a head 
taken from an inhabitant of an isle in the 
Great Pacific Ocean, where the progress of 
civilization is excessively slow. The organ 
of language scarcely exists ; there is no con- 
stractiveness. Compare it with the Arab head 
which I showed youa while ago, in which cun- 
ming and all the lateral portion of the brain 
are highly developed. This tribe has been 
described as very perfidious, and constantly 
employed in fabricating false money. The 
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inhabitants of the north of Africa have al- 
ways borne the same character in bistory. 
The Roman phrase, “ Fides Punica,~ was 
always applied to perfidious and cunning 
individuals. This notion is little caleulated 
to inspire confidence ; and our countrymen 
have bad abundant means of estimating 
their character since the conquest of Algiers. 
Now, let us take, as a comparison with 
it, a head from the Caucassian race,— 
from the priests of ancient Thebes. See 
here how the development of the anterior 
part of the head corresponds with that of 
the more noble sentiments! This is an ex- 
tremely remarkable fact; and if you take 
the trouble of observing the heads together, 
you cannot fail of being struck with the 
great difference which exists between them; 
indeed, a comparison with the heads of our 
own criminals is sufficient. When the 
morals and habits of a whole nation coin- 
cide with their cerebral organization, the 
most incredulous must give way. You 
know how ancient Thebes was one of the 
oldest cradles of civilization; that nation, 
with many others, has disappeared from the 
face of the globe, but the Caucassian race 
still lives and flourishes. Here is the head 
of a chief from one of the ocean-isles I men- 
tioned a while ago. The inhabitants of 
those islands, though scattered through dif- 
ferent points of the vast Pacific ocean, are 
much further advanced than the natives ef 
New Holland. The forehead, however, is 
depressed in a certain degree. Look at the 
face how it is tattooed; this is a result of 
heir desire to please, and, in general, the 
organ of vanity is highly developed in these 
tribes. Look at this skull from New Hol- 
land, in which you may observe a similar 
organization. The posterior part domin- 
ates; the head, in short, is intermediate be- 
tween that of man and monkey. 


Asiatic Indians.—See here the Asiatic In- 
dians, a nation enjoying a certain degree of 
cerebral development. They possess the 
higher sentiments and intelligence ; the por- 
tion of the skull corresponding with destruc- 
tion is quite flat. Hence they live principally 
on vegetable diet, and seldom take away 
life; while the Calmucs, and several other 
tribes, present a well-marked development 
of that organ. It is now fifty years since 
the phrenologists commenced assembling 
together the skulls of various nations; and, 
on comparing them together, they find abun- 
dant confirmation of the observations which 
they had made on private individuals, You 
may judge, from what I have had the 
honour of laying before you, that their 
labours have oot been fruitless, You will 
also understand why civilization has made 
considerable progress in no other race than 
the Caucassian, because the latter alone pos- 
sesses a perfect development of the cerebral 
organs, 
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AND THE PROGRESS TO CIVILIZATION. 


Procress oF Nations CIVILtzaTion. 


But I pray you to engrave the following 
traths on your memories :—The best organ- 
ized nations were originally as low and as 
ignorant as the rest, until their intellectual 
otgaris found food for exercise, and, above 
all, leisure; for while man is compelled to 
satisfy his primary wants by laborious and 
constant muscular efforts, his intelligence 
can make little or no progress. ARISTOTLE 
made the remark many centuries ago; and 
the fact is still demonstrated by the ignor- 
ance and superstition of our peasantry, 
whenever they live removed from large or 
populous cities. The heads of the Catholic 
clverch acted on the same principle when 
they condemned certain religious orders to 
the practice of severe duties and penalties, 
which occupied all their leisure time. Under 
pretext of preventing idleness and tempt- 
ation, they perpetuated ignorance, and thus 
obtained the most blind submission to their 
commands. Happily for knowledge all the 
monks were not treated with the same de- 
gree of severity; some of the popes and 
founders of religious orders were given to 
philosophy. Thus we find certain orders, in 
the middle ages, imitating the Arabs in their 
love for the sciences and literature; for if 
idleness produces unfavourable results in 
the weak-minded man, dominated by his 
animal imstincis, it presents, on the contrary, 
to a man of strong intelligence, means of be- 
nefiting himself and the rest of mankind. 
The Jesuits know how to distinguish their 
pupils into two classes; but they no longer 
permit them to exercise their intellectual 
faculties for the benefit of the sciences and 
general knowledge. The danger of this be- 
came too evident by experience. 

The foregoing reflections are intended to 
impress on your minds the importance of all 
questions connected with the mareh of hu- 
man civilization. We shall now take up 
the subject which we had left, and endea- 
vour to throw some further light on the dif- 
ferent progress of various nations in the ac- 
quisition of knowledge, by a comparative 
examination of their heads. 

Man, as we said before, experiences the 
want of social organization ; but that organ- 
ization is accomplished with difficulty, or 
not at all, whenever the intellectual facul- 
ties are too fechle to turn circumstances to 
the best advantage; to bring the instincts 
into action; to employ the feelings, espe- 
cially in the interests of industry and good 
habits. When this is the case, or when the 
soil is barren, composed of rocky isles or 
extensive deserts, then the inhabitants re- 
maim rade and isolated, without laws or re- 
observances; theirreligion is confined 
to some superstitious rites connected wiih 
the apotheosis’ @ some ancient chief, or to 
some peculiar creed which their conquerors 
may have imposed, as Mahomedanism was 


= 


forced on the wandering tribes of Africa; 
or sometimes to human sacrifices, like these 
imposed by the ancient Druids. They 
neglect the arts, and never collect together 
in large cities. The isolated situation of 
the cultivated spots which they inhabit, the 
want of navigable rivers, the absence of 
commercial relations with other nations, 
sometimes resulting from religious hatred,— 
all these contribute to prolong their state o 

semi-barbarous civilization, 

Hence you may deduce the necessity of 
three elements for the perfection of civiliza- 
tion at an early stage, viz., intelligence, fer- 
tility of soil, and communication with other 
nations, for the soil furnishes the intelligence 
with its means of action, and example must 
multiply them, These three conditions are 
indispensable for a great multiplication of 
the means which advance civilization. We 
are now transported to a civilized life on the 
path of progress, for facility of producing 
substances generates leisure, aud leisure 
allows the intellectual faculties to meditate 
and observe. The passions, however, always 
exist, hence the frequent conflicts between 
individuals, or chiefs, whose authority is 
on the wane; hence every one endeavours 
to attain the veneration and esteem which 
nominated and maintained the chief. To 
terminate the confusion their chiefs have re- 
course to the organ of veneration, they m- 
voke the assistance of their divinities, and 
menace the rebellious multitude with their 
anger. 

But you may ask me, “ How do they ob- 
tain the idea of a Divinity? What is ‘the 
origin of polytheism?” I answer,—* Ob- 
servation and comparison, aided by caws- 
ality; but by an ill-directed causality, such 
as we may suppose it to exist in ages of 
barbarism and ignorance, when the sun was 
converted into an Apollo, and the air desig- 
nated as the throne of a Jupiter, modelled 
after their own chiefs. In the same way the 
sea was governed by a Neptune, each river 
stbject to some subaltern god; the fields 
had their Sylvan powers, the trees their 
Dryads, the vine its Bacchus; but the latter 
was also a conquerer, and hence, probably, 
a personification of some ancient chief from 
whom they learned the elements of agri- 
culture. 

Some authors pretend to explain’ poly- 
theism by allegories derived from the motions 
of the stars and the succession of the seasons ; 
but I do not believe that our early fathers 
possessed that profound sagacity to imagine 
that the chiefs, magi, and priests, placed no 
faith whatever in the existence of the di- 
vinities whom they held up as ebjects of 
adoration and terror to the multitude, as to 
give them a much greater degree of knew- 
ledge in astronomy, and natural philosophy, 
than they coald have possessed. It is easy 
to measure their acquirements by the sys- 
tems of the earliest Greck philosepers, who 
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drew all their knowledge from them, Be- 
sides, whether we admit that ancient sages 
explained the creation and conservation of 
the world by a vague, confused theory of 
fire and water, by the four elements, by spirit, 
or by some superior power; whether the 
people worshipped gods in greater or less 
number, the phrenological doctrine remains 
unchanged : we find all this produced by 
observation, which ease and leisure gave 
them an opportunity of exercising, by fur- 
nishing materials for causality to work on; 
we discover benevolence beginning to act 
in junction with marvellousness, to excite 
hope and fear, fear especially, for the latter 
was anecessary instrument for their chiefs ; 
at a much later period the priests began 
changing man into a species of divinity, to 
procure him eternal pleasures ; at first they 
granted this honour to none but princes, but 
as every idea once thrown ont must march, 
the multitude was soon admitted to a par- 
ticipation. 

We have yet mentioned only those conflicts 
which arose between in lividuals and the 
chiefs whose power they endeavoured to 
usurp, but the conflicts have extended to 
whole nations, and wars sprung up; we do 
not now speak of war as it existed at the 
earliest periods of civilization, but of the 
wars of the second period, that is, when men 
had collected together and formed consider- 
able nations, When this occurred, the chiefs 
invoked ithe assistance of their gods, not 
against reellious subjects, but against 
hostile nations; the people were roused by 
this idea, miraculous interference was shown, 
the augurs came forward and spoke with the 
voice of the gods ; the united inspirations 
of the chiefs and priests governed the multi- 
tude, the vanquished became the slaves of 
the victor. 

In a lower grade of civilization the con- 
quered enemy is slain that he may be more 
easily despoiled, or even devoured, if the 
cerebral organization of his conqueror tends 
to this excess of barbarism, (Caribs, New 
Hollanders, and a few American tribes), or 
according to their degree of ignorance and 
distribution, &c. ; they never, however, pre- 
serve vanquished enemies, because their 
numbers might incommode them, because 
they possess none of the higher feelings 
which inspire humanity in the degree of 
civilization produced by large cities, con- 
stant exercise of the intelligence by the 
development of veneration, benevolence, 
justice, &c. We no longer find the custom 
of massacreing the vanquished who yield 
themselves prisoners; the eaters of human 
flesh no longer exist; the life of the conquer- 
ed individual is spared; he is converted 
into a slave, and made the subject of pro- 
perty ; he is thus placed beyond the reach 
of common law ; the vanquished slave has no 
claim upon justice. The sentiment of justice, 
inpate in man, like all the rest, commences, 


however, to make itself felt, but it is ori- 
ginally applied only tothe citizens of a state : 
knowledge is not yet sufficiently advanced 
to apply it to other people ; the ignorance 
of nature and her laws; the moderate de- 
velopment of the more noble sentiments pre- 
vent men, at this period of civilization, from 
respecting misfortune wherever it may pre- 
sent itself from; in a word, considering all 
mankind as brothers. 

Justice, then, exists only forthe conquerer, 
it is he, his priest, or his “ God,” who profits 
by this noble sentiment which is shut against 
the vanquished. The motto“ Ve rictis ” still 
exists ; barbarism still reigns, modified, it is 
true, but not less vigorous. 

But, finally, as war diminishes, and the 
population of a state becomes multiplied, a 
number of individuals, who were before fully 
occupied, have leisure to cultivate their in- 
tellect, and the general prosperity advances ; 
for the sentiment of acquisitiveness, at first 
weak, has now become powerful, and is ap- 
plied tothe cultivation of land as well as to 
the acquisition of booty. The intellectual 
faculties are thus cultivated, as we have 
said, and that by observation. 

But you may ask, “ What is this observa- 
tion which influences so remarkably the 
state of our intelligence?” Gentlemen, it 
is the observation of nature. ARISTOTLE, or 
Tueorurastus, or some other philosopher, 
arrives in the world; nature becomes the 
subject of his observation ; he makes a thou 
sand comparisons on man, and on the animal 
kingdom generally ; points of analogy are 
discovered by him between inanimate and 
living bodies, and the grand laws which 
govern the universe are laid open to us. It 
is the intelligence working on observation 
that made these sublime conquests. The 
instincts now gradually change their direc- 
tion, the arts join their civilizing influence, 
the progress of natural knowledge annihi- 
lates the illusion of fictitious gods; these 
divinities, and their superstitions, are left to 
the most ignorant and lowest class of the 
people; they are despised by the wise and 
powerful. Religion, I mean the religion of 
idols and false gods, sinks into total dis- 
credit. By what power is it succeeded? 
By that of the more elevated sentiments and 
interests. The chiefs of the nation now 
serve these powers alone, and leave the 
gods, by which themselves were formerly 
governed, to ,the blind adoration of the 
multitude. 

As this progresses, war becomes less bar- 
barous, and terminates in alliances between 
neighbouring nations. Commerce, travelling, 
the faculty of traversing the vast ocean, pro- 
duce increased commuication and fusiou be- 
tween states. Acquirements multiply in 
proportion; for the wealth and number of 
inhabitants have increased to such a degree, 
that war no longer employs every citizer in 
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are founded, and send forth a multitude of 
observers and thinkers, National egotism 
pow subsides; a iaw of nations is erected 
on the ruins of barbarity; the sentiment of 
justice embraces ali mankind, though iu an 
imperfect manner; and the law becomes re- 
spected as the will of the majority, or ex- 
pressing the wants of social order. The 
word “ Jaw,” an abstract symhol of a fact 
which is easily comprehended by the people, 
is looked on with respect; and, immedi- 
ately, civilization undergoes an important 
change. The progress of nations would 
now be immense; but, unhappily, it is im- 
peded by the influence of certain sentiments. 
Men of learning, but more selfish than bene- 
volent—more addicted to servileactions than 
to generous feelings—utilize the sentiment 
of veneration for the benefit of tyranny; for 
power must always present itself to us ina 
consecrated shape : left to itself, it is an in- 
fant. As nations become great, power, phy 
sically speaking, dwindies into insiznifi- 
cance. The veneration formerly bestowed 
on superior qualities, no longer sustains it ; 
because, when we compare a chief with 
many of his subjects, the balance is too 
often found against “ the Lorp’s anointed.” 
Ordinary veneration, then, being insuflicient, 
a higher degree is sought for. The reli- 
ligious sentiment, enfeebled, as we have 
shown, by the progress of natural know- 
ledge, is revived under the fostering hand of 
kings and priests, and acquires a fresh de- 
gree of activity. It is changed, however, 
and has taken a new complexion, which is 
dexterously applied under the direction of 
our increased knowledge in natural philo- 
sophy. Rural divinities, the gods of the 
rivers and the sea, now disapppear ; but ob- 
servation discovers a first cause, and a single 
supreme power is proclaimed. The priests 
now place themselves in paradise, beside the 
kings and heros, to whom celestial joys 
were accorded by the ancients. Such are 
the germs of the true religion; but perfec- 
tion, in so high a degree, is only to be found 
in the perfectly-organized races. Religion, 
then, has marched a pace with the rest of 
knowledge. 

The faculty of causality, which discovered 
the existence of a single supreme power by 
strict induction, (see Lancer, p. 921.), does 
not arrest its action at that point. Realising 
the abstract ideas, of which we have already 
spoken, it creates spiritual substances ; 
legions of powers intermediate between 
man and Gop, or, to speak more correctly, 
the beings created in the earliest periods of 
civilization, are perfected, and Gop is sur- 
rounded with % court modelled on that of 
the most sumptuous and splendid earthly 
potentate. Man, after his death, is now 
deified in a more bold and hardy manner 
than at any other period; the enemies of 
priestly rule are tortured in the most inge- 


nious ferocious manner during the 


same eternity, whose blessings are showered 
on the friends of priestcraft. All the ab- 
stract terms representing the superior qua 
lities of man,—virtue, courage, generosity, 
holiness, &c., are personified and spiritual- 
ized ; for pow the people have taken their 
places in the skies, beside kings and priests, 

Thus theology becomes constituted; but 
the personifying action of false causality 
has not reached its maximum. Having trans- 
formed the sum of our intellectual faculties 
into substance, under the name of spirit, the 
same action is applied to each of our facul- 
ties, to each of their acts, and the domain of 
metaphysics is peopled with a number of 
sacred and profane beings, to whom the 
multitude renders homage with unaccount- 
able eagerness. 

But this is not all; veneration embraces, 
not only the beings intermediate between 
Gop and man, but also the superior facul- 
ties of the latter; while his inferior faculties 
become an object of hatred and execration, 
Here you may exclaim—* The progress 
has been a noble one; a few vices, a few 
faults may exist; but time and reason will 
remove them.” Without doubt the progress 
is splendid ; and such results are never wit- 
nessed in nations where the forehead is de- 
pressed. But let me tell you what must 
come to pass before reason can effect the 
ameliorations you demand, The superior 
sentiments are deified. This is well enough; 
but the instincts and inferior sentiments, 
though now despised, are not, and cannot be, 
effaced, because they exist in the organiza- 
tion of man. What then will the metaphysi- 
cians do? Pretending all the while to con- 
demn the instincts in general, especially whea 
applied to profane purposes, they will ap- 
prove and stimulate them on every question 
connected with sacred interests. Murder, pil- 
lage, confiscation, infidelity, treason, perfidy, 
the total destruction of families and nations, 
will be sanctified under this motive; let the 
object of these crimes be to further “ the 
glory of Gop, and the good of his servants,” 
and you will find the wretches whom they 
have sullied canonized among the saints, 
instead of devoured by eteraal fire. Thus, 
warriors who perish in support of divine 
authority are elevated to the rank of saints, 
and the same honour is conferred on the 
martyr to the sacred priesthood; the ser- 
vants of these two powers become divini- 
ties ; judges are constituted for civil affairs ; 
and the latter will feel no other influence 
than that of their metaphysical sentiments; 
they will condemn all wao commit crime 
for a worldly purpose, and acquit the per- 
petrators of every villanous deed which 
turns to the profit of the powerful monarch 
or his high priest; and the world will ex- 
hibit the strange and revolting principle of 
the same crimes being simultaneously con. 
demned and sanctified, (during civil or reli- 
gious discords), by princes and priests 


\ 
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waging a war of extermination against 
princes and priests of an opposite faith. 
‘orture will exact the avowal &f crime 
sometimes from the mouth of the innocent. 
The inquisition starts up; the words “ pro- 
fanation,” “ anathema,” are heard on all 
sides, and testify a feeling of revenge which 
proposes measuring the punishment inflicted 
according to the elevation of the civil or re- 
ligious power whom the culprit may haye 
offended. The most atrocious tortures are 
found insuflicient to avenge offences given te 
the majesty of Gop, or the king, or the sanc- 
tity of the sovereign pontiff. Lacerations 
of the human body, dislocation of the living 
joints, the stake and its slow-consuming 
flame, are the highest pleasures of these men, 
who announce themselves the interpreters 
and representatives of Gop upon earth. 
Why does all this take place? Because 
man is yet insufficiently illuminated by 
science ; because his knowledge of nature is 
still imperfect ; because the comparisons of 


, all living beings together have not been 


sufficiently multiplied ; for these comparisons 
teach man, that the sentiments of justice, 
commisseration, and benevolence, should 
embrace the whole range of the human 
species, and not be confined to the narrow 
circle of those who worship our own Gop, 
or profess the political creed that we do. 
Bat this is notall. Remark, that as the 
lower sentiments and instincts continue to 
predominate, notwithstanding the develop- 


‘ ment of metaphysical doctrines, the men, 


who turn to their own profit the personifica- 
tions alluded to, are incapable of renouncing 
a single worldly enjoyment; hence open 
robbery is replaced by confiscations, and 
appropriation of property, on the pretext of 
profanation; the vanquished enemy is no 
longer the subject of ransom, but a fresh 
tribute follows every victory; the impious, 
execrable, anathematised miscreant, who 
dared profane the Divinity, or any of his 
interpreters and adherents, is robbed of all 
means of existence, while the members of 
this metaphysical hierarchy procure all the 
delicacies and enjoyments of life at the 
expense of the unfortunates who may differ 
from them in opinion. The history of the 
days gone by prove this; it is unnecessary 
for me to enter into details. Thus you see that 
metaphysical doctrines have been totally in- 
capable of remedying the evils which result 
from the excess of our passions ; on the con- 
trary, those theories have reconciled them- 


» selves with the basest and most despicable 


of the human instincts,and have found means 
of consummating a monstrous alliance be- 
tween vice and virtue, that is, between the 
more noble sentiments and the instincts of 
the vilest egoism. In this world, peopled by 
fanatics, every one has despoiled, or partaken 
of spoil; every one has insulted his neigh- 
bour differing from him in opinion or 


. weligious belief. Such was the reign of 


metaphysics ; and by “ metaphysicians” I 
understand not only the philosophical organs 
of power, but also the religious sects whose 
doctrines were blended with those of the 
sovereign powers at that disasterous period, 
I comprehend all these under the term meta- 
physicians, because what I have described 
is the consecration of words, or symbols, 
transformed into real substances, which are 
then regarded as so many powers, and whose 
effects ou social order are perpetuated by 
the passions and interests of the ignorant 
men who created these chimerical reali- 
sations. 

Do you think that affairs can continue in 
this state? Yes, certainly, if knowledge 
remain stationary. We have a convincing 
proof of it in the blind fanaticism of certain 
nations, whose intellectual faculties are 
feeble, or in whom the action of these 
faculties is impeded by complete separation 
fem more civilised people. But the melan- 
choly picture just drawn must change as 
soon as well-organized nations enter into 
mutual communication, and wealth permits 
the cultivation of the sciences. Observation, 
still our only resource, furnished a remedy 
for the evils we have described. The in- 
tellectual faculties never cease to act so 
long as they have materials to act on; the 
inferior organs assemble facts, the superior 
ones meditate on them. Light breaks gra- 
dually on the oppressed and ignorant multi- 
tude, and furnishes powerful engines of 
reaction. Atlength, as knowledge marches, 
metaphysics are opposed by the natural 
sciences, which suddenly discover the in- 
dastrious arts, after having progressed for a 
long time unobserved and im silence; the 
charlatanism of metaphysical language is 
now fully exposed. The illusion under 
which the human mind laboured disappears ; 
industry enriches the laborious artist, and 
the veneration of the multitude is now 
divided between the new candidates for 
honour and the priests and princes, who 
formerly engrossed it to themselves. On 
one side the light of science, on the other 
the influence of wealth, is brought into 
action, and both unite their efforts against 
the power which trampled on them. A 
mighty barrier is erected against the pro- 
gress of this metaphysical doctrine, whose 
device is ignorance, whose seal is the 
pummel of the sword; if the arts and 
sciences march slowly, their progress is 
sure. Thus, Gentlemen, the intellectual 
faculties are the agents of this resistance. 

A certain time elapses, and a partition of 
power and influence takes»place. I omit 
describing their gradations, which your 
knowledge of history must readily supply. 
The world then divides, as at the present 
day, into two grand classes ; in the first we 
find men who live on the memory of the past, 
who are attached to the personification of 
abstracts, and apply their theory to religion 
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and to politics. These men shut their minds 
against every species of knowledge except 
that calculated to extend their enjoyments 
and prolong their pleasures ; hence we tind 
them protecting the arts, while they reject 
the sciences. These men are naturally sta- 
tionary, because, on the one hand, they hope 
to continue in the enjoyment and posscssion 
of those privileges with which ignorance 
clothed them during the reign of metaphy- 
sics; and, on the other, because their minds 
are too selfish, too mean, to renounce them 
of their own accord. You may have ob- 
served this at the period of our late revoln- 
tion, whey the men of privileges separated 
into two classes ; one followed its caste, and 
declared itself eternally bound by the ties of 
order; the other class generously separated 
itself from its ancient friends, and laid down 
its privileges. Look atthe number of the 
latter, and confess that humanity is still the 
wretched slave of passions and interests. « 

The other grand class is composed of men 
of progress, of men who live under the direc- 
tion of the observance of nature, of men who 
cultivate the sciences aud industrious arts,— 
the only sources of legitimate wealth. Hap- 
pily for us of the present day, indusiry is 
the most effectual remedy against metaphy- 
sics. On the one hand, she turns away the 
mind from vain speculations on metaphysical 
signs to fix it on real, productive occupa- 
tions; and, on the other hand, she elevates 
the wealthy artist of his own fortune above 
the ignorant and useless receptacle of here- 
ditary honours, who knows no other science 
than that of spending tie riches transmitted 
from his ancestors, while all arouad him is 
in progress 

At length a time in the history of civiliza- 
tion arrives, when the nobie and wealthy are 
compelled to cultivate the sciences and arts, 
that the multitude may not completely throw 
them into the shade. A spirit of emulation 
is awakened ou all sides. However, not- 
withstanding the remarkable tendency to 
improvement, society is still encumbered 
with metaphysicians. 

You see, Gentlemen, that I arrive gra 
dually at our own period. Here the ques- 
tion becomes more delicate. While the 
metaphysical doctrine confiacs its admira- 
tion to the superior faculties of the human 
mind, which alone can make man happy, it 
deserves our respect. Thus the terms * vir- 
tue,” “ honour,” “‘ justice,” “ benevolence,” 
will always be pronounced with feelings of 
respect. Besides this, men require to be 
governed, and, consequently, the word law, 

ith comprehends the will of the best-in 

ed men in the nation, must become an 
object of veneraiion. [i follows as a conse- 
quence, that the men entrusted with the exe- 
cution of the law should be looked up to 
with respect, and our sentiment of venera- 
tion is thus applied to these men, as well as 
to our masters and parents. We equally 


owe veneration to every species of know- 
ledge, to every service rendered to society, 
to the practice of virtue, to the aged and the 
unfortunate. Such is metaphysics, taken in 
the best point of view. It is easily appre- 
ciated. Man seizes immediately the meah- 
ing of words which recall to his mind honour- 
able recollections, and readily venerates 
those who labour in the cause of humanity, 
by supplying the wants of t.eir fellow-crea- 
tures, communicating knowledge, or assur- 
ing to each the tranquil enjoyment of his 
rights, by an impartial execution of the law. 

The men of progress, enriched by economy 
and industry, enlightened by scientific ac- 
quirements, now demand an account from 
their governors. Hence the crigin of repre- 
sentative government. Once established, 
this form of government is an immense pro- 
gress. Its utility being once recognised, the 
representants of the nation, the chief of the 
executive power and his substitutes, who 
protect the people in peace or war, become 
naturally objects of veneration. But all this 
is palpable. Every one readily forms an 
idea of the persons and things designated by 
the terms “ king, deputy, law, justice,” &c, 
These words are easily associated with the 
terms * virtue, obligation, duty, obedience, 
fidelity, devotion,” &c, This does not con- 
stitute metaphysics, properly so called, 
though it contains a great number of abstract 
ideas, because the latter are of a nature to 
he explained by our perceptions, sentiments, 
and reflective faculties. 

Shall 1 speak of religions’ Here the ques- 
tion becomes still more delicate. Wemust, 
however, grapple with it, for religion exer- 
cises the most powerful metaphysical influ- 
ence on society. Religions may be divided 
into two great classes ; the first is merely a 
continuation of former superstitions ; it per- 
sonities Gop, and clothes him with all human 
faculties,and, by implication, with all human 
organs. The servanis of these religious 
creeds have seen the Divinity, have heard 
his voice ; they still hear and sce him; they 
describe him as intervening capriciously in 
the order of the natural world, without 
knowing (for they publicly confess their 
ignorance) if that be possible for a single 
instant ; they give him the tastes and inelin- 
ations of man, the pomp and laxury of 
princes ; they are intolerant and exclusive 
in their belief; their doctrines embrace ab- 
surdities of the grossest nature, and henée, 
while they accept the arts, they are ecom- 
pelled to reject all the sciences. Modern 
religion endeavours to avoid this absurdity, 
and ceases to personify the Supreme Being. 
Its professors adore him without pomp, @s- 
tentation, er outward show, and content 
themselves with assembling together for the 
purpose of testifying the gratitude and vener- 
ation inspired by the sublimity of his works, 
and the boundless extent of his goodness, 


Such are religions in general. We have 
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avoided entering on details which would be 
foreign to our subject. Some modern govern- 
ments guarantee, it is said, full and equal 
protection to every form of religious wor- 
ship. This, at least, is their duty; for the 
desire of venerating being inherent in our 
nature, no man has the right of preventing 
his fellow-man from applying this sentiment 
to the notion of Gop, This pretended equa- 
lity of protection, however, does not really 
exist. The forms of religion which personify 
Gop are more warmly protected than any 
other,—we might aflirm, are the only forms 
which receive support from the powers that 
be. The people are considered too ignorant, 
too little advanced in the practice of intelli- 
gence, to conceive a Gop without mouth, 
eyes, arms, or legs, a divinity without vis- 
cera, or parts of generation. Men of sense 
content themselves with abstracting the or- 
gans of vision, of apprehension, of genera- 
tion, &c., thoagh they persist in clothing him 
with the faculties essentially connected with 
those organs; in other words, they admit 
themselves guilty of falsehood und decep- 


| can only be obtained by the exercise of vio- 
| lence and injustice. This general liberty, 
in matters of religion, is the only means we 
| possess of preventing the priests from influ- 
| encing the governing powers of a state,—an 
important point, Gentlemen, for priestly in- 
fluence is naturally and essentially an excit- 
| ng cause of disturbance, Such is cur opi- 
| Bion, and they misrepresent us who pretend 
| that we would wrest from the people their 
legitimate objects of veneration, their temples 
jand images, their pastors, and, above all, 
| their holidays and Sunday, so often looked 
forward to with delight as a day of pleasure 
and repose. 

When speaking of the notion of Gop, I 
|mentioned how certain modern metaphysi- 
| cians aspired to the possession of a religion 
;much more refined than that commonly 
| prevailing in Europe. Commencing with the 
| sentiment of personality as their foundation, 
| they ascend to the notion of asupreme being, 
| whom they regard as communicating directly 
| with the conscience of man, while he is 
| totally distinct from any of his creatures. In 


tion, though if a stranger happen to make | this way they separate Gop from earthly and 
this remark, he is punished as one who has | material attributes, and consider him to be as 
outraged public morality. The honest de-| little under the domain of the senses as con- 
scendent of humble parents is considered | science itself. This, undoubtedly, is a pro- 
capable of every crime if he avows himself | gress in religious reform which places them 
uninfluenced by the fear of eternal torments, | far above the followers of Jesus CaRist, not- 


yet the immense majority of those who pro- withstanding the improvements which some 
claim this unchristian doctrine reject the | of the latter have effected in papal catholi- 
idea of a corporeal divinity, feel no neces-|city. The fact is, that it is ridiculous to 
sity for any form of worship, and practice | believe that Gop reveals himself to us as a 
no form, for the sentiment of veneration is | common induction from the natural world is 
weak in a great number of individuals. This | revealed. When I see the shadow of a body 
is a truth beyond contradiction, and we de-| which is concealed, I deduce the existence 
clare it without fear, as we declare thai|of the body itself, though I do not see it, 
falsehood and deception are unnecessary for | because the previous experience of my senses 
the support of social order. We do not con-| had demonstrated the connection of cause 
clude that religious impostors should be ob- | and effect between the body and its shadow ; 
jects of persecution on the partof the govern- | but I never saw Gop, but acquire the notion 
ment; we simply express the wish that an| of his existence onobserving the order which 
equal degree of protection should be extend- | reigns in the natural world. The existence 
ed to every form of religious worship, and | of a superior being, then, is proved by the 
that governments may not continue their ex-| faculty of causality, as we have already 
clusive support to the tyrannical pretensions | seen ; and men in whom this faculty is feeble 
of those sects whose doctrine is based on a| may be incapable of feeling this conviction, 
fiction, and who pretend that man is incap- | or may even deny the existence of Gop alto- 
able of honouring his Maker, unless the lat-| gether, under the pretence of his not being 
ter be presented to him undera mask of con- | revealed by any of their senses. To sum up 
tradictions, absurdities, and lies. The pre-| what we have said, the God of modern psy- 
sent state of religious worship demands a | chologists necessarily is divested of all sensi- 
necessary reform, and this reform is inevi-| tive attributes, though they clothe him with 
table. Liberty, confined within the bounds | attributes of force and power, which are 
of the law, will effect this progress in the | purely of inductive origin. But what spe- 
lapse of time, fer it is an act of tyranny to| cies of religious worship can the modera 
protect only the established forms of wor- | psychologists pretend to erect on their defini- 
ship. Every liberal government should | tion of the Divinity, which excludes every 
leave the people free to select their own| allusion to ideas derived from the sen@e? 
form of creed or worship, and should permit | Perhaps a sentimental sect, similar to that 
religious associations to multiply them-| of the pure deists, However, they have not 
selves, on the condition of each undertaking | sufficient courage to avow this; and while 
the expense necessary for its support, for | they blame the forms adopted by other Chris- 
religions have a constant tendency to divide | tians, they find nothing to substitute in their 
into various parties, and uniformity of rites| stead. This throws them into a consider+ 
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able degree of embarrassment; they lose 
power, they would govern, and the fear of 
failure in their projects prevents them from 
interfering with the Christian religion, and 
thus producing a reaction, whose conse- 
quences they justly dread. Hence they are | 
compelled to join, ina certain degree, the 
servants of this religion,—a union which re- | 
quires prodigious philological efforts to re- | 
concile their subtile spiritualism with the | 
more gross materialism of the orthodox) 
catholics, which, though always denied, is 
always reproduced ia that sect. 

Phrenology then intervenes,—a science | 
which must necessarily be opposed by every | 
form of religious belief which models Gop 
after the attributes of the material world ; 
and this opposition comprehends not only | 
what is religious, but the whole question of | 
human moratity, since the followers of all | 
religious sects realize the different cerebral | 
faculties, and instead of regarding them as | 
phenomena of nervous action, consider them 
as qualities of a spiritual substance, which 
governs the moral man after its own fashion. 


| justly term them “ adoctrinaires.” We must, 


however, acknowledge that they are the least 
subject, amongst the inhabitants of our own 
country, to prejudice. We have seen them 
attack the fanaticism of catholicity with the 
same f@fce as they displayed against the sen- 
sualism of the 18th century. Their saccess 
has been great; and, if it continues, must 
end in the destruction of both these theories, 
But what will be the result of this progress 
of scepticism’ Noone can foretell. Who 
can foresee the measure and duration of its 
influence? Too many doctrines, and ambi- 
tious projects without any doctrine, are now 
drawn up against one another to permit our 
giving any decisive judgment. 

All the parties now mentioned resemble 
one another in the circumstance of employ- 
ing more or less logical reasoning in support 
of their doctrines, without paying any atten- 
tion to the facts lately discovered in the phy- 
siology of the brain. They obstinately per- 
sist in drawing their arguments from anti« 
quated notions on the fanciions of this organ, 
and reject the ideas taught by Gat and his 


Thus they are incapable of making any ap- followers, on the stale pretext of absurdity, 
plication of the various forms of the brain to | materialism, atheism, fatalism, or impossi- 
the capacity and education of man in society. | bility of applying them,—pretexts* which 


Phrenology also finds opponents in the | 
pure psychologists; for the latter, without 
positively declaring that the faculties of man 
are endowed with the attributes of the senses, 
clothe them with these attributes in their me- 
taphorical language, though they affirm all 
the while that they are substances or forces 
totally distinct from material things; be- 
sides, they reduce the mental faculties in an 
arbitrary manner, either to the personal sen- 
timent (“1”) or to consciousness, and subdi- 
vide these latter again in a still more arbit- | 
rary way, assuring us that they are spiritual | 
because they do not fall under our senses, and | 
refasing to regard them as functions of the 
nervous system. This theory, when reduced 
to language, becomes so obscure and contra- 
dictory that no one can understand it, while 
its professors seem incapable of understand- 
ing one another; and hence many persons 
can discover no bond of union between the 
psychologists,except the project of depreciat- 
ing every social doctrine, that they them- 
selves may seize onthe government of affairs, 
reserving the right of making such conces- 
sions as time and circumstances may de- 
mand, without having the air of abandoning 
their principles, which they always take 
care to keep in the back-ground. We think, 
in fact, that they have no philosophical prin- 
ciple, and that the title of * Eclectics” which 
they assume is only a cloak to cover their 
scepticism and want of conviction on every 
subject. The considerations we have just 


offered incline us to think that their princi- 
pal motive is ambition, which employs so 
many of the facalties, and caution in parti- 
cular, to attain its end. Hence, instead of 
calling them “doctrinaires,” we might more 


dispense them from the trouble of examining 
the general facts that we offer. 

This, Gentlemen, is a fundamental point, 
to which I entreat your closest attention. A 
skilful logician seldom employs more than a 
few words in refutation of your major pro- 
position ; he carefully avoids fixing the atten. 
tion of his auditors on the fact or doctrine 
which he wishes to disprove. On the con- 
trary, he hastens to lay down another fact; 
this done, he proceeds to draw his deduc- 
tions in the most rigorous manner, and enters 
into a minute examination of such details as 
he intends should make the greatest impres- 
sion on his auditory. This was the method 
adopted by Conpiitac, and you all know 
what multitudes of partisans the order and 
charms of his reasoning obtained in our 
schools. On the other hand, phrenology 
finds herself in presence of these men, whose 
origin you know, for they descend from the 
first cultivators of the sciences, and the 
patrons of industry. Yet, who would believe 
it? These men of progress seem incapable of 
appreciating the benefits they might derive 
from phrenology. In the commencement, 
they tried empiricism, and a simple observa. 
tion of facts; but this is insuflicient, for, 
however numerous the partizans of pure 
empiricism may be, they always meet men 
of superior intellect, and partizans of sys- 
tems, who tell them, “ Your empiricism ig 
useless, so long as it suggests nothing but 
expedients. We require a doctrine, a prin- 
ciple, for some settled plan is requisite to 
regulate the conduct of man in private and 
in social life.” 

But where will the men of progress, the 
enemies of antiquated metaphysics, discover 


, 
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those principles? Some one will answer, 
in the, 18th century. But,let me ask, once 
fer all, what is meant by the 18th ceutury? 
have already told you,—It is morality 
founded on a rational eguism. Butthe most 
rational and praiseworthy egoism calgmever 
be compared with the superior sentiments in 
exciting causes of human actions. The 18th 
century did not admit the influence of the 
superior sentiments with which it was ac- 
it could never explain why aman 
evotes himself to certain death. The ex- 
planation offered by the egoists cannot stand. 
They say, it is in the hope of praise and 
glory ; but the latter motives do not always 
exist,and many noble actions have been per- 
formed by men totally uninfluenced by them. 
When the egoists of the 18th century said, 
“ If I love my friends, it is for my own plea- 
sure and advantage,’ they asserted what was 
inexact. How many men have sacrificed 
themselves for their fries, or for their pa- 
rents; for their wives, their children, or 
their country, without the slightest hope or 
sssibility of their being rewarded, certain 
hat their devotion would remain unknown 
to the world, or even exposing themselves 
to dishonour. Some, perhaps, were stimu- 
lated by the hope of recompense in another 
world; but we have seen the same sacrifices 
made by unbelievers and atheists. These 
men, in such cases, obey the impulses of 
their more nob!eseniiments, which are some- 
times sufficiently strong to stifle reflection. 

Such was the redoubtable barrier raised 
against the progress of the egoistical doc- 
trine. The religious metaphysicians took 
advantage of the circumstance, and fell with 
vigour on their adversaries, aud maintained 
either that the men who performed these 
sublime actions were influenced by the hope 
of future reward (a thing which is not always 
the case), or that virtue was an invisible 

wer, placed by the hand of Gop in the 

eart of man to guide him in his sacrifices, 
—an allegation that could only be rectified 
by a knowledge of the organs which produce 
this virtue. But the partizaus of egoism 
were incapable of making this answer to 
their opponents ; they were reduced to si- 
dence ; and the priests, triumphing in their 
defect, overwhelmed the sect with sarcasms 
and abuse,—a live of conduct, by-the-by, 
neither generous nor charitable, unworthy 
of men who pretended to be the guardians of 
that virtue for which they combated. But 
no adversary can twist (he iron in your wound 
with more perseverance or address than a 
priestly psychologist. 

Ignorant as they were of phrenological 
truths, what could the progressives, those 
ivheritors of the doctrine of the century, 
do? They were reduced to the necessity of 
begging assistance from the modern weta- 

bysicians, whom, however, they should 
— regarded as adversaries, though their 
gall is much less bitter than the venom of 


the priests. Hence they consumed their 
strength in useless efforts at reconciling the 
dogmas which they borrowed from the self- 
styled eclectics, with the remnants of the ego- 
istical theory, which they could not abandon 
altogether, and gave the psychologists an op- 
portunity of telling them, with an air of 
pride and superiority, “ You have doue well 
in taking refuge under our shield, for you 
are men of inferior capacities ; poor mate- 
rialists, unrefined philosophers, who, like 
your own wretched ConpiLiac, recognise 
nothing but metamorphosed sensations, which 
can never explain the mind of man. If you 
adopt one single proposition of our theory, 
we shall soon compel you to adopt the rest.” 
Hence, for a short time, the youth of our 
schools seemed to incline towards a piece 
of bastard asceticism, of which it is now 
ashamed, for it feels the impossibility of re- 
conciling mysticism with the ever-progres- 
sing march of our discoveries in the natural 
sciences. But its position is difficult, for it 
cannot fall back on the theory of the 18th 
century. Hence the almost desperate reso- 
lution taken of devoting everything to expe- 
rimental empiricism, and -rejecting every 
attempt at systemizing facts, every extended 
view of things, under the really laudable 
terror of falling into false theories, or, on the 
other hand, of appearing seduced by spirit- 
ualism, whose charms are now faded, though 
its power is extensive. 

I-xcuse these reflections, Gentlemen. You 
know how I am accustomed to speak with 
frankness whatever I think to be true. But 
to continue. The progressives do not see that 
their only resource lies in phrenology, and I 
shal! now prove this. To do so, T have only 
to view the doctrines of pbhrenology, adding 
a few conclusions of my own, from the ob- 
servation of facts. You are now sufficiently 
acquainted with the science to distinguish 
whatever points of this résumé may be con- 
sidered as improvementsonGALL, SpuRznEIM, 
&c.; and I trust you will willingly lend 
your attention while I throw a last glance 
on this new science, whose materials are 
still scattered and unarranged, though they 
have been multiplied to a great extent since 
the time of Gat. 

It results, then, from the doctrine and dis- 
coveries of the phrenologists,— 

First,—That all complete and evident know- 
ledge of bodies, or their phenomena, is de- 
rived from the external world, through the 
medium of our five senses. In this point 
we agree with the philosophers of the 18th 
century. 

Secondly,—That every instinct and senti- 
ment is in relation with external objects, and 
would be confused and insignificant if it 
were not specialized by our perceptions. I 
defy any one to prove the contrary, or show 
me a man, deprived from birth of sight and 
hearing, who possesses ideas or manifests 


sentiments. Experience has demonstrated 
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his. An individual under these circum- 
stances can manifest only a few instincts, 
and these are very obtuse. He merely seizes 
the food presented before him. He seeks 
nothing in the externai world, because he 
has no means of corresponding with it. Hence 
not only knowledge of things, but the spe- 
cialization of instincts and feelings, i. ¢., 
their application to a particular object, is 
derived from our perceptions. 

Thirdly,—That the notions which do not 
concern budies, for example, substance,cause 
and effect, power, space, duration, &c., are 
primarily derived from bodies, since we 
should be deprived of them without a know- 
ledge of bodies; and their number is deter- 
mined by the number of the attributes of 
bodies, and of our intellectual faculties. 

Fourthly,—That the three fects, just an- 
nounced, demonstrate the limits of human 
knowledge, either in a direct or an indirect 
form ; since man can never penetrate beyond 
the relations established by his organiza- 
tion. I have read, with considerable atten- 
tion, the works of a sect which pretends to 
an indefinite degree of perfectibility, and, 
consequently, considers that the progress of 
what it calls the human mind has no limits. 
I candidly acknowledze that I was unable 
to understand their works; but I discovered 
that they contained a multitude of abstract 
ideas realized ; i. ¢., considered as bodies, 
and engendering, at every moment, other 
abstracts, not less productive of new ideas 
of the same kind, without its being possible 
for me to discover any term or limit to this 
succession of generations. 

The philosopher now discovers two 
priucipal means of improving mankind ina 
moral point of view :—Ist. By enlightening 
the man who possesses already good intel- 
lectual faculties, and who has the time and 
leisure necessary for their cultivation; by 
proving to him that he has within him priu- 
ciples abundantly sufficient to repress his 
evil passions and inclinations; by develop- 
ing such inclinations and sentiments as are 
calculated to procure the highest possible 
sun of happiness. 2dly. The second means 
consists in accustoming the man of weak in- 
telligence, and the multitude, who are de- 
prived of that ease and leisure necessary for 
intelectual improvement, to bodily work ; in 
instilling into them the habit of good acts; 
in developing, by precept and example, 
whatever superior feelings they may pos- 
sess; and combining all this with instruc 
tion in a useful knowledge of natural and 
social affairs, communicated in a summary 
and clear manner. 

Now, I have shown that phrenology alone 


can furnish us with the means of attaining | 
this double object more successfully than | 


doctrines which hold forth the terrors of a 
future state. In fact, the idea of future 


penishment bas little or no influence on per- 
g0ns in whom veneration, ideality, and mar- 


vellousness are feeble. These men are inca- 
pale of concciving the existence of a world 
which is independent of the objects revealed 
by their senses, as is proved by the manner 
in which most criminals conduct themselves, 
for theif intellectual life is a chimera; they 
laugh at its fancied pleasures, and think 
ouly of their instincts and sensual appetites, 
They fee! pride in discovering that many 
can find no better reasons for condemning 
their criminal conduct than such as are 
drawn from the torments of hell. Hence, 
as soon as reflection has demonstrated toe 
them the absurdity of the menaces dealt out 
by their priests, they become insensible to 
every species of remorse, and nothing can 
arrest them in the career of vice. How 
much better to take phrenology for our 
guide, and cndeavour to reclaim these men, 
by making them feel their duty towards 
society at large; by proving to them that 
vice and virtue reside in our nature, and 
are not phantoms conjared from another 
world; that a life of crime is incompatible 
with the social state ; and that they possess 
feelings which should make them sympa- 
thise with their fellow men! If to these 
words of peace and consolation we could 
join a guarantee to these wretched men, of 
sufficient work for their sustenance, and an 
obligation of performing such work, we 
certainly should do more for society and 
morals than is now effected by the menace 
of death, which is, to them, a termination of 
suffering; or by the still more futile per- 
spective of eternal suffering in a spiritual 
world, laughed at by men who can compre- 
hend no other suffering than a corporeal 
one. 

We have made, then, an important pro- 
gress in proving that virtue and a delicate 
conscience exist in our organizalion. The 
moral deductions from this principle be- 
come equally applicable to gentlemanlike 
malefactors, who have sufficient skill, know- 
ledge, and address to commit crimes with- 
out exposing themselves to the venzeance of 
the law, and who look just as lightly on the 
terrors ofhel! asdoes the criminalwho is about 
tolay down his head onthe block. Would not 
society gain extensively, if every one knew 
the phrenological mass of his evil inclina- 
tions, and could prove before the first comer, 
by his conduct, that his constant effort was 
to neutralize them by exercising the oppo- 
site faculties? Were this the case, the 
heads of the state would cease to be so fre- 
quently deceived by an hypocritical exte- 
rior, and relieved from the pain of so often 
changing their ministers, after trials which 
are always more or less injurious to the 
public welfare. Some of you, perhaps, will 
lingh at the idea, but if ever it be our good 
fortune to possess a king who is acquainted 
with phrenology, the dominion of courtiers 
and hypocrites will be at anend. Society 
cannot fail to see the day when we can say 
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to the disbelievers, who are numerous in 
civilized Europe, and certainly hold the 
most elevated posts, ** You pretend to be- 
lieve in virtue, but are disbelievers. Your 
interests and pleasures are the only gods 
you worship; but, beware ; virtue, is not | 
anempty word. It is a principle, stamped | 
on your brain, by the side of justice and rea- 
son. Listen to the inspirations of those 
faculties ; they command what is just, what 
is good, what is grand ; they inspire vener- 
ation, extending from the Supreme Author of 
our being down to the lowest seftvant of the 
law, from our parents and ancestors to the 
most humble benefactors of mankind. If 
you violate these sacred laws, the people 
will cast a scrutinizing glance on your 
heads, and, if they find your vicious conduct 
borne out by a vicious organization, you are 
lost for ever; every one will reproach you 
with having neglected to cultivate the germs 
of your virtuous dispositions. You will be 
declared guilty, avd the voice of public 
opinion will, with one accord, proclaim 
your condemnation.” Believe me, Gentle- 
men, the time is not far off when the words 
which I now speak will be familiar in the 
mouths of men; for their truth may be de- 
monstrated by observation,—by observation 
which has become the ruling passion of the 
age we live in, though it remains dumb 
when we question it on the lots which await 
the good and bad in another life. 

You have not forgotten, I hope, the de- 
tails which I presented to you on the auxi- 
liaries and opponents of each faculty. My 
object in this was to enable you to apply 
phrenology to education, and morality tothe 
improvement of our penitentiary system, and 
to all the grand principles for ameliorating 
social order. You are now in a condition 
to feel how proofs deduced from an actual 
observation of facts must have a greater in- 
fluence on the moral conduct of man than 
the representation of goblins, or devils, 
armed with tails and torches, with hoofs and 
horns, since mummery of this kind can only 
affect men of weak minds and no instruc 
tion, and has a constant tendency to disap- 
pear in proportion as knowledge and the 
reasoning faculties advance, while truths 
derived from observation only become 
stronger with the progress of science. Be- 
sides, the whole of this phantasmagoria of 
hell and devils has been iong ago rejected 
by all philosophers, and even by a consider- 
able portion of religious believers. 

Let us, then, acknowledge this deduction 
from our phrenological labours, that the ob- 
servation of man on man is more calculated 
to improve morality and manners than all 
the imaginary motives which the fertile 
minds of ihe priesthood have invented. Do 
“we not insult man’s reason when we tell 
him, “ If your conduct in this life be anchris- 
tian-like, you will burn throughout an eter- 


nity of misery ;”—a mere cover for the phrase 


“ Your nature is perverse, and you cannot 
lay it aside without my assistance ; I pro- 
mise to give you one essentially virtuous if 
you obey me.” The priest adds, “ You do 
not believe in hell! Oh, you are a dan- 
gerous and corrupt being! The fear of tem- 
poral justice is the only restraint upon your 
passions. I should be sorry te trust myself 
with ane to whom assassination and robbery 
might so soon become familiar.” 

This is insolence and impertinence of the 
purest kind :—** Wretched worm, it is my 
conscience which prevents me from destroy- 
ing or despoiling you, in spite of the gross- 
ness of your insult; and my conscience is 
here, in me, and not in that ideal world 
whose entry you would fain barter for gold.” 
Nothing strikes the philosopher more keenly 
than the care which all Christian priests take 
to paint the world as one vast receptacle of 
crime and iniquity, in order that the faithful 
may come in numbers, and buy at any price 
the virtues and felicity of their imaginary 
world ; yet some of the parrots who frequent 
our drawing-rooms still innocently repeat 
these revolting absurdities, and tell us, 
“There is no crime of which the disbeliever 
in another life is not capable.” 

Fifhly,—The last resultwhich I detect,asa 
consequefiée of phrenological discoveries, is 
a remarkable assimilation between all the 
sciences, which could never be felt so long 
as the existence of a science called metaphy- 
sics was believed, Is it not henceforwards 
an established fact that observation presides 
as well over the moral as the physical world? 
It is the same operation of the intellect 
which discovers and fractifies all knowledge, 
merely directed here upou a different object. 

Let us go farther, and confess that obser- 
vation by the senses, which furnishes our 
phrenological truths, is the only warrant we 
possess that what we have gained in civiliz- 
ation will be preserved. If we ceased ob- 
serving, or if man were submitted to any 
other species of observation than that em- 
ployed by the phrenologists, metaphysics 
would necessarily recover all its lost power. 
Watch this science; it tends constantly to 
regain its ground, and employs in that object 
its personiiications and its anathemas, so long 
prepared against every discovery in natural 
history. It has its vulgarand even sonorous 
phrases; its harmonious verses, ad lressing 
the ear in tones and measures, and inflaming 
the imagination. The metaphysicians, who 
style themselves sacred, attack you at once 
by the sentiments and instincts, with their 
melodious descriptions, their music and su- 
perstitious pomps; they surround you on 
all sides, while you have nothing to oppose 
against their numerous and powerful means 
of attack than simple observations, improved 
by the intelligence. Phrenologically speak- 
ing, this little group of organs, placed here, 
in the front of the brain, is attacked by the 
enormous masses which form the superior, 
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lateral, and posterior portions, and which 
are stimulated by this pretended science. 
Hence, if you neglect the method of obser- 
vation, you remain without defence, and 
metaphysics drags you backwards towards 
the age of superstition and miracles. Al- 
ready she exalts her passions, casts discord 
into the bosoms of families, and refuses the 
rights of sepulture to those who die in the 
belief of their reason and their conscience. 
She is ready to arm the guillotine, light the 
pile, and renew all the horrors of the middle 
ages. Profane metaphysicians are less dan- 
gerous, butthey feel the necessity of permit- 
ting their sacred predecessors to run their 
course toa certain length, and prepare them- 
selves, in the meantime, to profit by their 
errors, though certainly not in the way a 
naturalist or true observer would do. I 
repeat it again, Gentlemen. You have no 
security against the invasion of such persons 
except in correct observations with your 
senses, and correct inductions, drawn by 
your intelligence. The men who are really 
disposed favourably to advancement, but 
who are not phrenologists, are incapable 
of defending themselves, for they are 
thrown back on the “ eighteenth century,” 
—a theory which is far behind the actual 
of our knowledge, and destined to fall 
because its foundation was bad. The inten- 
ticns of the followers of this sect were 
excellent; it made some precious discov ries 
with respect to the sensations, by following 
the path first traced out by Artstorie, and 
demonstrated thatall knowledge was derived 
through that source; but its progress was 
arrested in the middle of its march; it con 
founded knowledge with the instincts and 
sentiments, or considered the faculties as 
depending on a single pr.nciple, which 
presided over all the intellectual operations 
of man. The Scottish school was certainly 
the first to point out the sentiments; but 
phren: logy alone was capable of distinguish- 
ing them from one another, and assigning 
them a place in the human brain. 

This was an immense progress, of which 
the metaphysicians, who constantly denomi- 
nate us “ -ensualists,” can form no idea, 
and whese consequences they are unable to 
foresee. They affect to class as with the 
philosophers of the eighteenth century, with 
Locke, who gave the first impulse to the 
doctrine of sensations. These false philo- 
sophers never cease casting in our teeth the 
reproach, that we refer every thing to trans- 
figured sensation,—an assertion which we 
combatas one thatis disproved by observation 
and destructive of allscientitic progress. The 
march of phrenology is quite different. After 
pointing out, in a correct manner, the part 
which the sensations play, and having dis- 
tinguished them from the perceptions, it 
characterises the instincts and sentiments, 
and shows their connection with the per- 
ceplions,—an important fact, neglected by 


every philosophical sect which preceeded 
us. Itis this which gives such an incon- 
testible superiority to phrenology, though 
|the progressives refuse to comprehend it, 
calling us enemies to morality, fatalists, or 
the propagators of a chimera. Let them 
}only study our science, and the veil will 
| soon drop from their eyes. This is the only 
| answer wecan now make totheirreproaches ; 
| but we think it right to warn them that they 
are highly interested in the progress of 
phrenology, for, as we said before, this 
science alone can protect them against the 
moral chaos which surrounds them on every 
side, under the specious titles of “ pure 
| morality “ refined spiritualism ;” which 
flatters itself with being the only efficacious 
preservative against the gross sensuality 
and vicious materialism of the empirical 
natural philosophers. Their aversion to 
phrenology is founded on some ridiculous 
sarcasms which issued from the court of 
Napoteon, who, on this point, assuredly, 
was no competent judge, although, perhaps, 
had he lived, he might at length have 
rendered justice to phrenology. The men 
of progress still act and reason under the 
influence of the witticisms of the journals 
and drawing-rooms of the empire, and 
never reflect how they lie at the mercy of 
| their enemies, of those metaphysical outolo- 
gists who now lend them arguments which 
they will retort against themselves, whenever 
an opportunity arrives. 

| Such is the picture that I would lay 
before you of the state of the science. 
Before terminating my course, I thought it 
my duty to announce the conclusions which 
I draw from phrenology, which have 
ventured naming “* intellectual psychology,” 
land which you will find in no work on the 
science, for all the phrenologists, without a 
single exception, have been more or less 
j}reserved in their communications. Unin- 
| fluenced by any other motive than a love of 
truth, I have spoken out all that I have 
thought without fear, and without hesita~ 
| tion. 


My duty being thus fulfilled, it merely 
remains for me to testify the feelings which 
IT enjoy on having completed my task, It 
is with the highest satisfaction that I have 
been able to bring this course to a conclu- 
lsion. I began it with the hope of its being 
luseful to you; I did not expect that it 
would have ran to such a length; but the 
anxious desire you expressed of following 
these lectures, and the perseverance with 
which you laboured to overthrow the various 
and manifold obstacles thrown in the way 
of our reunions, could not fail to make an 
impression on me. I seized the first opportu. 
nity which leisure presented, and made it my 
duty to penetrate the details of phrenology, 
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and lay before yow its connection with all! paid to me, under the many inconveniences 
that is most sublime in human knowledge. ! with which we were surrounded; but the 
It is impossible for me, Gentlemen, to| pleasure we have felt in meeting each other, 
express how deeply I have been touched | soon dissipated all these. 
by the unwearied attention which you have FINIS. 
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and lay before yow its connection with all 
that is most sublime in human knowledge. 
It is impossible for me, Gentlemen, to 
express how deeply I have been touched 
by the unwearied attention which you have 
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prosecutions by the company ; members 
of; charges for medicines; defect in 
the act of 1815; apprentices ; assistants ; 
chemists and druggists ; army surgeons, 
&c.; the board of examiners ; mid- 
ifery; general practitioners( Re-examin- 
ed) ; proceedings of towards members of 
the Edinburgh College, 461; finances 
of the company, 408. 

Evidence of Dr. G. M. Burrows.—Origin 
of the apothecaries’ act; qualities of 
the board of examiners; prosecutions 
by the society ; apprenticeships ; 
teachers of medicine; intimate union of 
medicine and surgery ; necessity for se- 
parate boards of examiners, 461. 

Evidence of Mr. John Bacot.—Rejection of 
Scotch candidates ; errors in the system 
of apprenticeship; prescriptions pre- 
sented to candidates at the Hall; ob- 
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jections to teachers being examiners ; 
absence of examinations in midwifery ; 
objections to one faculty of medicine ; 
profits of the society’s lawyer, in prose- 
cutions ; objections to surgeons supply- 
ing medicines ; charges for attendance, 
486. 

Apothecaries’ Company, interference of with 
assistants, 312; annual dinner of, 654. 
Apothecaries’ Hall, foreign certificates at, 

251. 
Approbation, love of, M. Broussais on, 727. 
Aqueous infusions, preservation of, 332. 
Archives Générales de Médecine, 175. 
Aristotle’s theory of ideas, 419. 
Arn, injury of, 442. 
Artemisia absinthium in epilepsy, 512. 
Arteriotomy, improved, 332. 
Ascites, repeated tappings in, 296. 
Assistants, 461, remuneration of, 467. 
Attachment, M. Broussais on, 628. 


B 


Bark, and quinine, relative qualities of, 237. 

Barker, Mr., on acute hydrocephalus, 325. 

Basford Union, proceedings in, 402. 

Battley’s liguor opii sedativus, 127. 

Bedingfield, Mr., and the Stowmarket club, 
563 ; reply of to Mr. Bree, 778. 

Belladonna in erysipelas, 106. 

Bell, Sir C., reply of MM. Heurteloup and 
Civiale to, 424, 558; new office of, 768. 

Bell on Stammering, review of, 406. 

Benevolence, M. Broussais on, 734. 

Bennington, Mr., answer of, to Sig. Veroni, 
343, 351; Signor Veroni, in answer to, 468. 

Berlin University, medical statistics of, 346. 

Bills, medical, opinions of judges on, 679. 

Birmingham Hospital, reports of cases at, 
480, 537. 

Blacklock, Mr. A., on remuneration at in- 
quests in Scotland, 187. 

Bleeding from the brachial artery, 52. 

Blood, analysis of, 173; Dr. Harlan’s expe- 
riments on, 297. 

Body-stealing at Lincoln, 28, 29. 

Bouillaud, Professor, review of his re- 
searches on acute articular rheumatism, 
and the coincidence of rheumatic and car- 
diac inflammation, 634. 

Brachial artery, bleeding from, 52. 

Bradshaw, W., proceedings against for frau- 
dulently obtaining a diploma, 535, 564,603. 

Brain, remarkable disease of, 161; concus- 
sion of in a child, 290. (See also Andral, 
M. 

Br ae, weight of, 519. 

Bramley, Mr., on the healing of stumps, 329. 

Bread pills, 59; inquiry of counsel respect- 
ing, 95. 

Bree, Mr., defence of penny clubs by, 507, 
536; remarks on the letter of, 565; reply 
of to the remarks, 599; reply of to Mr. 
Denham, 683. 

Bright, Mr. J. E., robbery of, by a partner, 


Brighton, new scientific institution at, 477 ; 

per centage system at, 544, 570. 

Bronchitis intermittent, quinine in, 573. 
Bronchocele, causes and case of, 434. 
Bronchotomy in scalded glottis, 86. 
Brovssats, Professor, course of lectures by, 
on Phrenology, or certain functions of the 

Brain 

Lecture 1.— Introductory Remarks. — 
Meaning of the term Phrenology ; the 
four divisions of the cerebral functions ; 
ancient doctrines of the mind ; doctrines 
of Descartes, Locke, the German writers, 
and the Scotch, 417. 

Lecture 2.—Divisions of Cerebral Fune- 
tions.—The sensations, and their excite- 
ment by external agents ; their connec- 
tion with the wants and instincts; im- 
ages in the brain ; perception ; memory ; 
sentiment ; fallacy of psychological theo- 
ries of cerebral existences ; develop- 
ment of the intellectual faculties ; rea- 
soning and attention ; comparison and 
volition; consciousness and identity ; 
language, 449. 

Lecture 3.—The Mind.—Chain in the 
cerebral powers of animals, from the in- 
fusoria to.man ; man’s supremacy ; posi- 
tion of the superior faculties ; refutation 
of the doctrines of the sensualists ; doc- 
trine of an intelligent influential being 
in the brain ; advancement of knowledge 
by phrenology, 481. 

Lecture 4.—The Mind.—Recent attempt 
to localise the mental faculties ; modern 
phrenology ; reasons for dividing the 
brain into organs; variations in the 
form of the skull; activity of cerebral 
fibres one cause of great mental powers, 
518; the seven characters which con- 
stitute a faculty; weights of young and 
adult brains, 513. 

Lecture 5.—The Mind.—Mode of con- 
ducting phrenological experiments ; 
Gall’s early enquiries; objections of 
Napoleon to phrenology ; Gall’s resort 
to England; Spurzhiem’s improvements 
on Gall; progress of the science; pre- 
dominance of the reasoning faculties 
over the instincts ; faculty of excremen- 
tition ; functions of the white and grey 
matter of the brain; phrenological di- 
visions of the head; metaphysicians 
incapable of explaining the truths dis- 
closed by phrenology, 545. 

Lecture 6.—The Functions of the Cere- 
bellum.—1. Organ of amativeness. The 
instincts ; propriety of commencing phre- 
nological demonstrations with the cere- 
bellum; its anatomical character; its 
size, according to age and sex ; opi- 
nions of its functions ; co-operation of the 
cerebrum with it; impulse; objections 
of anti-phrenologists to these views ; its 
impulses after castration ; imperfect 
paraplegia from venery ; large and small 
cerebella ; auxiliaries and antagonists 
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to amativeness ; effects of excessive and 
due celibacy, 577. 

Lecture 7.—Organs. 2. Philoprogenitive- 
ness; 3. Inhabitiveness ; 4. Attachment ; 
5. Combativeness; 6. Destructiveness.— 
Philoprogenitiveness; provision made 
by animals for the care of their young ; 
its greater development in females ; 
animals which care little fortheir young ; 
examples of its deficiency, and great 
development. Inhabitiveness ;  ex- 
amples ; researches of M. Vimont. At- 
tachment ; friendship ; love of society ; 
its effects on the lower animals, 625. 
Situation of Combativeness ; its produc- 
tion of courage ; examples of it; great 
and small development. Destructive- 
ness ; its situation; impulses and ap- 
plication ; choice of food by the smell ; 
its auxiliaries and antagonists ; exam- 
ples of its development and deficiency, 
657. 

Lecture 8. — Organ of Alimentiveness ; 
Love of Life; 7. Secretiveness ; 8. Ac- 
quisitiveness, — Alimentiveness; choice 
of food ; appetite; taste. The Love of 
Life ; attachment to life, the result of 
peculiar cerebral organization ; careless- 
ness of life. Secretiveness; cunning 
and finesse; antagonists to the organ. 
Acquisitiveness ; its impulses, antago- 
nists, and associating organs ; the dispo- 
sition to steal ; deficiencies in the organ, 
659. 

9.—9. Constructiveness.—Its in- 
ences and tendencies; organs which 
assist it in animals; examples in man, 
723. 

Second Division of the Course. —The Senti- 
ments.—10. Organ of Self-Esiteem.—lts 
direct impulse, and applications ; op- 
posing and assisting organs; its mani- 
fest existence in animals; examples in 
man, 723. 

Lecrure 10.—11. Organ of Love of Approba- 
tion ; 12. Circumspection ; 13. Benevolence. 
— Love of Approbation ; its primary im- 
pulse and various tendencies, auxiliary 
and antagonizing organs, and its ex- 
istence in animals, Circumspection ; 
its direct impulse and repressive ap- 
plications; its auxiliaries and anta- 
gonists ; its connection with fear and 
courage ; its existence in animals. Be- 
nevolence ; its situation, primary im- 
pulse, applications, auxiliaries, oppo- 
nents, combinations, and absence ; its 
existence in animals, 728. 

Lecture 11.—14. Organ of Veneration ; 
15. Firmness; 16. Conscientiousness.— 
Veneration ; its primitive impulse and 
applications ; difference between the 
disposition to venerate and to worship ; 
its absence, auxiliaries, and antago- 
nists; its existence in animals. Firm- 
ness ; its primitive influence and appli- 
cations ; perseverance ; auxiliaries, an- 


tagonists, and absence ; examples in 
animals. Conscientiousness ; its direct 
action ; effect on ourselves, and on our 
judgment of others ; its connection with 
egotism ; its absences, auxiliaries, an- 
tagonists, and general combinations ; 
examples in animals, 738, 


Lecrure 12.—17. Hope; 18. Marvellous- 
ness.—Hope ; its action, associations, 
auxiliaries, and antagonists. Marvel- 
lousness ; its direct influence ; its effects 
on children and speculators, religious 
persons, poets, comedians, romance- 
writers and readers, and medical men ; 
its anxiliaries and opponents ; pleasures 
of its indulgence ; mode in which masses 
of men have been civilized ; examples 
in men who have subdued its influence ; 
its absence, 770, 

Lecrvre 13.—19. Ideality ; 20. Gaiety.— 
Ideality ; its primary impulse ; imagi- 
nation, wit, poetry, and eloquence ; ima- 
ginative doctors; auxiliaries and op- 
ponents ; defects and examples of it, 
Gaiety ; its impulse to excite laughter; 
its auxiliaries and antagonists ; caustic 
wits; necessity for laughter in man; 
gaiety; animals, 801. 

Lecture 14.—21. Imitation ; its primitive 
impulse; mimicry; its operation in 
children, adults, and artists; its exist- 
ence in aimals. The Intellectual Facul- 
ties ; the external and internal senses 
and perceptive faculties ; their relative 
mode of education and operation ; the 
measuring of time and faculty of me- 
mory ; rectification of the senses, 809. 


Lecture 15.—22. Individuality ; 23. Con- 
Jiguration ( Form); 24, krtent; 25. 
Weight and Resistance. Individuality : 
its primitive impulse ; excess in some 
nations and some ages; examples in 
animals. Configuration ; its primitive 
influence and application ; its differ- 
ences in sexes,various ages, and naticns ; 
examples in animals. Extent; its pri- 
mitive impulse and applications ; ex- 
amples in animals. Weight and Resist- 
ance ; their pr:mitive impulses and ap- 
plications, 817. 

Lecture 16.—26. Colour; 27. Locality ; 
28. Number ; 29. Order.—Colour; its 
original function, and its application to 
painting ; absence of auxiliaries, and 
antagonists ; its existence in animals ; 
examples in man. Locality ; the remem- 
brance of places, and other various ap- 
plicaticns ; examples in man and ani- 
mals; auxiliaries. Number; figures 
and mathematics; antagonists ; examples 
in man ard animals. Order, in mental 
and mechanical arrangements ; examples 
in man and animals, 849. 

Lectures 17, 18,19, 20. See page 881, 
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Buckinghamshire Medical Association, pro- 
tests of against parochial medical con- 
tracts, 17, 19, 541. 

Bunions, cured by iodine ointment, 366. 

Burn, autopsy in a fatal case of, 226; occa- 
sional consequences of, 291; extensive, 
great congestion in, 319. 

Burrow, Mr. G., on emetic tartar, 238. 


Cc 

Cesarean operation, by M. Korner, 77 ; suc- 
cessful for the mother, 295; fatal to the 
mother, 296; fatal to the mother and suc- 
cessful to the child, 345; on a dead wo- 
man, 345, 720; reflections on, 345. 

Calomel in scalded glottis, 53, 86, 127; 
action of on the reproductive functions, 
330. 

Cambridge Union, guardians of, 139. 

Cancer, chloride of zine in, 252. 

Carcinoma encephaloid, 686 ; of the lip, 719. 

Carmichael, Mr., on turpentine in iritis, 427. 

Carotids, ligature of, in insanity, 62. 

Carswell on atrophy, 495. 

Castor oil seeds, 333. 

Catheter, new self-guiding, 126. 

Caution to medical men, 720. 

Ceely, Mr., letter from, 542. 

Cellular tissue, endurcissement of, $45. 

Cerebellum, diseases and functions of, (see 
Aadral, M., and Broussais, M.,) 577. 

Cerebrum, diseases and functions of, (see 
Andra!, M., and Broussais, M.) 

Certiticate trade at the medical theatres, 56. 

Charing-Cross Hospital, transactions at, 
791; Mr. Pettigrew’s letter on, 792; Dr. 
Sigmond’s remarks on, $35; Mr. G, Jones’ 
defence of, $35, 870. 

Chimpanzee, fatal illness of one, 202. 

Chipping Ongar, petition from, 469; barba- 
rity to the poor in, 682. 

Cholera, malignant case of, occurring twice 
in the same individual, at Glasgow, 759: 
ease of, successfu'ly treated with turpen- 
tine and bleeding, $24 ; pathology of, 865. 

Christ’s Hospital, proceedings at, 69, 343, 
351, 468. 

Circumspection, M. Broussais on, 730. 

rencester Union, contracts in, 439. 

Civiale, M., defence by of lithotomy, 424. 

Clanny, Dri, on protocloride’ of mercury in 
hydrocephalus, 41; in croup, 43; on the 
therapeutic action of atmospheric pres- 
sure, 559; remarks on the safety-lamp of, 


362. 

Clare, Mr. B. H., case by, of spasm of the 
heart, 431. 

Clark, Mr. B., on horses’ bits, 303. 

Clark, Mr. C., on the affairs of the Veteri- 
nary Medical Society, 376. 

Club-foet, new treatment of, 219; division 
of the tendo-achillis in, 648. 

Clubs, medical, (See Self-supporting Dispen- 
saries and Poor-law Contracts, ) 

Colby, Mr., 544 ; note from, 570. 

Colchester Union, contract in, 711. 


Mr., condact of, to the Vet. Med. 

Society, 376. 

College of Physicians, delinquencies of, 185 ; 

new fellows of, 474; Professor Kidd on 

medical reform, 479. 

College of Surgeons, address of, to teachers 

of anatomy and surgery, 124; proceedings 

of, in Mr. Bradshaw's case, 607. 

Colles, Mr., and the Dublin College, 213. 

Colon, remarkable contraction and degener- 

ation of, 526. 

Combativeness, M,. Broussais on the organ 

of, 657. 

Colour, M. Broussais on the organ of, 849. 

Commercial men, diseases of, 321, 385. 

Concours, in Paris, 187 ; for prizes at Peter- 
street School, Dublin, 347; for professor- 
ships in the medical schools, 348; riot at, 
in Paris by students, 536 ; meansconnected 
with of testing moral character, 675; ad- 
vantages and alleged evils of, 676, 6388, 
714. 

Coneine, extract of, new, 125. 

Configuration, M, Broussais on, 820. 

Conscientiousness, M. Broussais on, 744. 

Coustructiveness, M. Boussais on, 721. 

Contracts and clubs, medical, system of, 153; 
difference of, in Londen and the country, 
371; circumstances of, in the Unions, 872; 
at Hambledon, 374; report on the system; 
assent of government to a committee of 
enquiry into, 610; (see also Poor-law Act.) 

Coombe on digestion and dietetics, 238. 

Copaiba, spiritous solution of, 626. 

Copland’s Dictionary, inquiry respecting, 222. 

Corals fossil, lecture on, 437. 

Cornish miners, medical relief of, 110, 121. 

Coroner, election of, at Liverpool, 186; at 
Wigan and Colchester, 284; at Great 
Yarmouth, 343 ; at Southampton, 376; in 
Wales, 838. 

Coroners, money qualification of 185. 

Coronerships, contests for, 256. 

Cowper, Mr. G. A., on the liability of short- 
necked people to apoplexy, 560; on the 
ideatity of syphilis and gonorrhora, £67. 

Cow-pock, discovery of the natural, 187. 

Cox, Dr., reply of, on the Eastern Associa- 
tion, 561. 

Coxe on hiarvey's claims as the discoverer 
of the blood, 77. 

Creosote in diabetes, 12S, 

Cricklace Union, covtraet in, 439. 

Crisp, Mr., case by, ef malformed fingers, 62; 
on penny medical clubs, 562, 877. 

Crosse, Mr., of Norwich, 610, 656; note 
re:pecting, 448; letter from, 480. 

Croup, protochloride of mereury in, 43. 

Cusack, Mr., sketch of, by Erinensis, 87. 

Cyarosis, remarkable case of, 433. 


D 
Davey, Mr. J. G., case by, of absence of the 


eyes, 53, 293; case of entero vaginal fis- 
tula, 237; on fever and cholera, £65. 


Deaths, registrars of, in the unions, 789. 
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Delirium tremens, tartarized antimony in, 
142 ; atonic, muriate of morphia in, 762. 
Denham, Mr., letter from, 561; reply of, to 

to Mr. Bree, 683. 

Descartes, doctrines of, 421. 

Destructiveness, M. Broussais on, 658. 

Device, Mr., of Stowmarket, 645. 

Devizes Union, proceedings in, 401. 

Devrient’s translation of Hahnemana’s “ Or- 
ganon,” 19. 

Diabetes, creosote in, 128. 

Dick, Dr. W., on the thymus gland, 171. 

Dieflenbach, M., on vesico vaginal fistula, 
775A. 

Diet in diseases of the heart, 51. 

Digestion, Dr. Beaumont’s experiments on, 
239. 

Dispensary and lecture system, advantages 
of, 597, 800. 

Dobson, Mr. Wm., the late, 95. 

Dobson and Goddard, Messrs., letter from, 
189; reply to, 221. 

Drug Association, proposal of, 220. 

Dublin College of Surgeons and Mr. Colles, 
213 ; letter to Lord Mulgrave respecting, 
414, 

Dublin, examinations by president White, 
469. 

Dublin Med, Journal, May, 1836, 244. 

Dysentery, Epidemic, at Lisburn, 199. 


E 


Fagle, Mr. on syphilis and gonorrhoca, 4190 ; 
opinions of, 559. 

Fastern Provincial Association, first annual 
meeting of, 393; report of, on the sick 
poor, 394; remarks on, 496; note from 
Mr. Hetling respecting, 656. 

Ecthyma syphilitica without primary symp- 
tome, 383. 

Fdmonds, Mr. T. R., on the mortality of 
Glasgow, and the increasing mortality of 
the English population, 353; on the statis- 
tics of the London Hospital, with remarks 
on the law of sickness, 778 : rectification 
by, of errors in the mortality statistics of 
the British Association, 837. 

Ecyptian processes of embalming, 367. 

lL lephantiasis, Arabian, of the hands, 292. 

Mr., on medical reform, 172. 

Emetic tartar, large doses of, 228. 

En pyema, relieved by paracentesis thoracis, 
lu7. 

Entero vaginal fistula, case of, 237. 

Epilepsy, sulphate of zine im, 127; effects 

' of sulphate of zine and artemisia absin- 
thium in, 512. 

Eppiag Parochial Union, proceedings at, 16, 
2 0; Messrs. Dobson and Goddard on, 
1s9; Mr. Rix’s reply to, 221; petition 
from, respecting medical contracts, 440. 

Ergotism, production of, in soldiers, 249. 

Erysipelas in the upper extremity, 106; 
phlegmonous, 442. 

Essex, petitions from practitioners of, 441. 

Excrescence, horny, on the head, 143. 

Extent, M. Broussais on the organ of, 822. 


Eyes, absence of, 53, 293; other instances 
of, 431, 


F 


Factory commissioners, proceedings of, 209. 

Farr, Mr. W., on quack medicines, 109. 

Fees, to college servants, 221; medical, 
action to recover, 376. 

Fergusson, Dr, P. B., on bark and quinine, 
237. 

Fever, Andral, M., on the treatment of, 256; 
Mr. Davey on the pathology of, 865 ; Mr. 
Searle on the treatment of, 858. 

Fieschi, phrenological developments of, 75. 

Fingers, operation on, for malformation, 62. 

Firmness, M. Broussais on, 742. 

Fletcher, Dr., biographical sketch of, 310. 

Foote, Mr.,on oil of turpentine in iritis, 333. 

Forbes’s Select Medical Bibliography, re- 
view of, 157. 

Forceps, obstetric, new mode of applying, 
286. 

Forthergillian medal, essays for, 314. 

Fosbroke, Dr., on diseased heart, 51; on 
pericarditis, 276. 

Fox, Mr. L. O., case by, of double concep- 
tion, 857. 

Fracture, disunited, Mr, Liston on, 165; of 
the bones of the nose, 227 ; double, of the 
femur, cured without splints, 235, 248; of 
bones from pressure, 288 ; compound, of 
the thumb, 288; Dr. Inglis on a case of, 
cured without splints, 389, 465, 335 ; fur- 
ther cases of, cured without splints, 707. 

Frank’s quack solution, composition of, 249. 

Fumigations, in hooping cough, $67. 

Fungus medullaris, case of, 480. 


G 


Gaiety, M. Broussais on, 806. 

Galvanism, restoration of hearing, speech, 
and taste, by, 526. 

Gall bladder, disease of, 2179. 

Gangrene, chronic, of the nose, feet, nates, 
&c., 63. 

Gastritis, acute, after tartar emetic, 254. 

Gastrodynia, remarks on, 31. 

Guardians, board of, letter from a member 
of one, 153; (see also Poor Law Act.) 

Gavial, structure of the first caudal vertebra 
of, 423. 

Gennars, Dr., on uterine apoplexy, 652, 685. 

Geofirey St. Hiliare, visit of, to London, 787. 

Germany, mineral springs of, Mr. [kin on, 
664, 697, 758. 

Gilbert, Mr. J., on calomel in scalded 
glottis, 53. 

Glanders in the human subject, 591. 

Glasgow, medical rejief to the sick poor of, 
828. 

Glottis, oedema of, calomel and bronchotomy 
in, 53, £6, 127. 

Gloucester, pet.tion from, against poor-law 
contracts, 224. 

Golding, Dr., charges against, by Mr. Petti- 
grew, 792; Dr. Sigmond on, 83, 870; de- 
fence of, by Mr. Jones, 835. 
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Goitre, extirpation of the right lobe of the 
thyroid gland for, 175. 


treatment of, by Mr. Lewis, 206, 432 
congenital, cases of, 345. 


Gonorrhoea and chancre, production of, by | Hydrocephalus, Dr. Green’s new views of, 


leucorrhoea, 490, 594, 784 ; identity of, with 
syphilis, 867. 

Gout, curious fact regarding, 719. 

Grant, Professor, Dr. Turner’s eulogium on, 
844. (See Lon. Univ. Coll.) 

Graves, Dr., therapeutic inventions of, 761. 

Green, Mr., objections to his treatment of 
hydrocele by seton, 138. 

Greeves, Mr. F. A., on the gyration of the 
heart and the circulation, $27. 

Green, Dr. P. H., on the tubercular men- 
ingitis of children, 232, 263, 285. 

Greenwood, Mr. W., case by, of delirium 
tremens, 142, 388. 

Groome, Mr. T., on Dr. Jeffrey’s case of 
tumour, 465. 


H 


Hemorrhage, fatal, during parturition, from 
various tumours, 60; transfusion success- 
fully employed in, 61. 

Halford, Sir H., and Mr. Spring Rice, 121. 

Halsted, medical club at, $42. 

Hambledon, medical contract at, 374. 

Harlan, Dr. R., on the blood, &c. 297. 

Heart, disease of, Dr. Fosbroke on, 13; hy- 
pertrophy of, 223; spasm of, ending 
fatally, 431; gyration of, 827. 

Hernia, strangulated, without operation, 537. 

Hetling, Mr., note from, 656. 

Heurteloup, Baron, on some cases of stone, 
$88 ; reply of, to Sir. C. Bell's objections 
to lithotripsy, 558. 

Hiley, Mr. J. S., on small-pox and vaccina- 
tion, 630. 

Hip-joint disease, Mr. Liston on, 11, 38, 70. 

Hooping-cough, fumigations in, 367. 

Hope, M. Broussais on,the organ of, 770. 

Horn’s Medical Archives, review of, 22, 

Horses’ bits, Bracey Clarke on, 303. 

Hopital des Enfans Malades, Paris, re- 
searches into the diseases of children at, 
with remarks ; case of partial ramollisse- 
ment of the spinal marrow ; of tubercle of 
the cerebellum with ramollissement of the 
cerebrum; partial ramollissement of the 
cerebrum, 81 ; typhus-fever complicated 
with dysentery,229; tubercular meningitis, 
232; contraction of the arm attending hy- 
drocephalus, 235 ; case of tubercular me- 
ningitis, 293. 

Hopital des Enfans Trouves, Paris, remark- 
able case of hydrocephalus at, 222. 

House of Commons, debate at, on the pre- 
sentation of a petition from the medical 
practitioners of Essex,441 ; statements in, 
on the presentation ofthe Andover petition, 
607. 

Howship, Mr., and Mr. Pettigrew; (see 

Pettigrew, Mr.) 

Hydriodate of potash, Dr. Wallace on, 5; in 
rheumatism, 331, 444; remarks on, 390, 
443, 572, 762. 


263, 285 ; large doses of the protochloride 
of mercury in, 41; in an adult, the fluid 
extending into the cheek, 139; remarkable 
case of, 222; reasons for abandoning the 
term, 232; contraction of the arm attend- 
ing, 235 ; acute, Mr. Barker on, 325. 
Hyoscyamus, new extract of, 125. 
Hypertrophy of the heart, 223; and dilata- 
tion of the heart, 529. 


Icterus neonatorum, 344. 

Ideality, M. Broussais on the organ of, 801. 

Ikin, Mr. J. I., on the mineral springs of 

Germany, 664, 697, 758. 

Ileum, perforation of, by a lumbricus asca- 

rides, 60. 

lleo-vaginal and recto-vaginal fistula, case 

of, 190, 

lliff, Mr. W. T., on the ligature of bleeding 

vessels, 143. 

Imitation, M. Broussais on the organ of 809, 

Individuality, M. Broussais on the organ of, 

Infants, venereal disease in, 193. 

Inflammation, Mr. Searle on, 858. 

Inglis, Dr. J., fractured femur treated by, 
without splints, 235 ; remarks on the case, 
312; reply to the remarks, 389, 465; fur- 
ther cases of fractures by, 707. 

Inhabitiveness, M. Broussais on the organ 
of, 627. 

Injuries, extensive, from crashing, 541. 

Inquest, insufficient evidence at, 31 ; incom- 
plete one, at Windsor, with remarks by 
the coroner, 682, 806; orders against the 
payments at, 251. (See also Medical Wit- 
nesses Bill.) 

Intercerteo Lerrers :— 

One diamond cut by another; {the new 
University, 29. 

Reception of Nap. Medicus; court com- 
missions and omissions ; the Brumma- 
gem ** Davy ;” some explanations; the 
Norfolk gift; absence of bulletins on 
the Royal Burn, 91. 

Official correspondence on medical quack- 
ery; the council of reform in the Col- 
lege of Physicians, 156. 

Labours of a reform council; who are to 
be admitted to the fellowship, 477. 

Thanks for the elevation; rejections; the 
new censors; Dr. Paris’s exhibition ; 
Mr. Rice’s projects ; proofs of leaders, 
505. 

First proof of a lecture by Bombastes, 566. 

Thanks and rebuffs, for the election to 
the fellowship, 621, 

Fabrications respecting the new Univer- 
sity ; the reply, 630. 

Offer for the chair of anatomy in Gower- 
street, 797. 


Hydrocele, lecture on, 133; new method of 


Delights of the country; new fellows 
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of the college; the subordinates 
King’s College ; cautions against gaiet 
in old age ; London practice and schools ; 
Messrs. Alexander and Guthrie, 844. 

Insanity treated by tying the carotids, 62. 

Institutions, medical, of Great Britain, 493. 

Iodine, tests for the salts of, 191; ointment 
for curing bunions, 366. 

Irish Grand Jury Bill, remarks on, 568 ; 
proceedings respecting, by the Dublin 
College, 569. 

Iritis, oil of turpentine in, 333, 427. 


J 


Jacksonian prize, 160. 

Jaundice, case of, 719. 

Jaw, removal of osteo-sarcoma of, 31. 

Jetireys, Dr. T., case by, of tumour of the 
hip, &c., 429; further account of, by Mr. 
Groome, 465. 

Jones, Mr. C., on the prevention of quack- 
ery, 593. 

Jones, Mr. G., defence of Dr. Golding by, 


K 


Kelso, Dr. J., account by, of an epidemic at 
Lisburn, 199. 

Key, Mr., note from, on Weiss’s lithotrite, 96. 

Kidd, professor, on medical reform, 479. 

Kidneys, affections of, 287. 

Kinate of Quinine, 125. 

King’s College and Charing-cross Hospital, 
64, 792; medical appointments at, 475. 

Kittoe, Mr. W. H., case by, 208. 

Klein’s account of the midwifery institution 
of Vienna, 111. 

Knee-joint, lateral dislocation ef, 512; re- 
covery of, from a state of anchylosis, 649. 

Knox, Mr. G. F., letter from, respecting a 
lecture at Westminster Hospital, 831. 

Komms, Professor, Cesarean operation by, 
77. 


L 


Language, possession of, by man, 457. 

Lead, therapeutic agency of preparations of, 
190. 

Lecturers and teachers, notice to, 843, 

Lelat, M., on the brain of Fieschi, 75. 

Leu: horrhoea, researches on, with speculum, 
177; production of gonorrhoea and chancre 
by, 490. 

Lewins, Dr. R., biographical sketch of, by 
Dr. Fletcher, 310. 

Lewis, Mr. D., new plan by, of treating 
hydroccle, 206. 

Lexis, Mr. E. D., case of cyanosis by, 435. 

Libraries, medical, of London, 151. 

Lichen, venereal, case of, 289. 

Life, M. Broussais on the love of, 690. 

Ligatares to bleeding vessels, original pro- 
posal of, 143. 

Lisburn, epidemic at, 199. 

Lisfranc, M., on diseases of the uterus, 531. 

Liston, Mr., lectures by :—Hip-joint dis- 


ease, occasional occurrence of the dis- 
ease in adults, the disease in young per- 
Sons, necessity of a careful diagnosis in, 
signs of, 11; pathology of, progress of, 
4\; paralysis of the lower extremity, 
psoas abscess and other affections simu- 
lating the disease, its treatment, 70; on 
cases of erysipelas in removal of a finger, 
belladonna in erysipelas, hemorrhage 
from amputation, recto-vaginal fistula, 
106 ; on irritable stump, and on hydrocele, 
133 ; on the extrication of a bent percu- 
teur from the bladder, 159; on cases of 
fractured bones, and disunited fracture, 
165-9; on a tumour of the mouth not often 
described, 435; great tumour removed 
rs Nae (See also North London Hospi- 
tal. 

Lithotrite, invention of, 63. 

Lithotrity, M. Civiale’s defence of, in an- 
swer to Sir C. Bell, 424; Baron Heurte- 
loup’s defence of, 558. 

Lithotripsy, operation of, followed by litho- 
tomy to extract the instrument, 254 ; ope- 
ration of, followed by lithotomy, 375 ; Mr. 
Liston on the extraction of a bent percuteur 
in, 159. 

Littledale, Justice, opinion of, on medical 
bills, 669. 

Locality, M. Broussais on the organ of, 850, 

London University College, chair of physio- 
logy in, 566 ; remarks on elections at, 610, 
646, 675, 767; proposal of the concours 
at, with a jury of medallists, 678 ; letter 
from Edinburgh on the vacant chairs in, 
681: state of, 877 ; charter of, 762; letter 
respecting intrigues in the election at, 765 ; 
betrayal of a public trust in the last elec- 
tion at, 788; defence of the system at, by 
Mr Perry, 832; explanations respecting 
the election at, 833, 844; mark of respect 
to Dr. Quain at, 571. 

London Hospital, Mr Edmond’s on the sta- 
tistics of, 778. 

Lungs, state of, in old persons, 179. 

Lumbricus ascarides, perforation of the ileum 
by, 60. 

Lynn Self-supporting Dispensary, 15, 844, 
868, 880. 


M 


Macdonald, Dr. W., 
tongue, 363. 

Macintyre, Mr., letter from, 544. 

Macleod, Dr., alarm of, at the abolition of 
medical quackery, 57; formula of, for 
bread pills, 58. 

Macnee, Mr, W., case of empyema by, 107. 

Malgaigné’s Operative Medicine, 877. 

Manby, Mr., note from, 32; reply of, to Mr. 
Whiting, #69. 

Manslaughter, verdict of, against an accou- 
cheur, 669. 

Mantell, Dr. G., on the vertebra of the adult 
gavial, 423 ; lecture on corals by, 437. 

Martin, Dr., on puerperal fever at Vienna, 


on diagnosis by the 
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Marlin, Mr., on an inquest at Windsor, 806. 

Marvellousness, M. Broussais on, 770. 

Massey, Mr. J., case by, of glanders in the 
human subject, 591. 

Mayo, Mr., on the sensations, 317 ; profes- 
sional migrations of, 611, 715 ; letter con- 
taining his offer as a candidate at the 
London University College, 797. 

Medicines, charges for, with attendance, 
trial respecting, 666. 

Medico-Botanical Society, meeting of, 224. 

Memory, M. Broussais on, 451. 

Merchant-service, troop passage-money of 
surgeons in, 711. 

Mercury, small doses and general action of, 


706. 

Metropolitan University, letter from a “ Poor 
Student” respecting, 158; state of the 
charters of, and Mr, Ridout’s appointment 
to, 762, 877. 

Middlesex Hospital, amputation at the hip- 
joint at, 187, 221. 

Midwife, barbarous ignorance of, 286, 669. 

Millard, Mr., death of, 248. 

Miller, Dr. James, case of cholera by, 759. 

Mind, doctrines respecting, (See Broussais, 
Professor. ) 

Mineral springs of Germany, Mr. Ikin on, 
664, 697, 758. 

Morgan, Mr, J., on iodine ointment in bun- 
ions, 366. 

Morgan r. Allen, report of the trial of, 666. 

Morgan on the eye, iaquiry respecting, 222. 

Morning Chronicle, libels on the profession 
in, by the Poor Law Commissioners, 216, 
788. 

Morphia in atonic delirium, 762. 

Morison’s pills, deaths from, 189. 

Mott, Dr. V., alleged patronage of a quack 
by, 314, 352, S11. 

Mountain, Mr., denial of the charge against, 
95. 

Mouth, tumour of, 35, 

Mulgrave, Lord, and the Dnblin College, 

114. 

Mummy, examination of one, 367. 

Murray, Sir J., on certain collections in the 
alimentary canal, 588; remarks on the 
paper of, 796. 


N 


Naturalist’s Library, notice of, 480. 

Newington, mectings at, to get up a seli- 
supporting dispensary, 673, 678, $47, 878. 

Nobs, a nod to, 682. 

Norfolk and Norwich Hospital, sargical 
cases at:—fracture of the skull attended 
by peculiar circumstances; stricture, with 
sloughing of the urethra and retention of 
urine, 447. 

North London Hospital, cases at and re- 
marks :—gastrodynia, 31; operation on 
the jaw, 31; dislocation of the patella, 
$1; chronic gangrene of the nose, feet, 
&c., 63; calomel in scalded glottis, 127 ; 
sulphate of zinc in epilepsy, 127 ; creosote 


in diabetes, 128 ; hypertrophy of the heart, 
223; kick in the abdomen, 191; injuries 
from the pressure of a cari, 288 ; rupture 
of the spleen and vena azygos, 288 ; com- 
pound fracture of the thumb, 288 ; exten- 
sive burn, ulceration of the stomach, cut 
throat, 319; division of the larynx and 
pharynx, 382, 492,623 ; ecythyma syphili- 
tica, without primary symptoms, 382; 
syphilitic cutaneous disease, injury of the 
arm, phlegmonaus erysipelas, effeets of 
sulphate of zine and artemisia absinthium 
in epilepsy and nervous affections, 623 ; 
lateral dislocation of the knee, 512; ex- 
tensive injuries from crashing of the body, 
541; operation for deficiency of the palate, 
hydriodate of poiash in rheumatism, qui- 
nine in intermittent bronchitis, wound of 
the abdomen from a musket, 571; encepha- 
loid carcinoma, complete obliteration of 
the superior vena cava, G86; severe peri- 
tonitis, carcinoma of the lip, hamorrhagia, 
jaundice, gout, 718; rheumatism treated 
with hydriodate of potash, atonic deli- 
rium, effects of the muriate of morphia, 
762; mark of respeet to Dr. Quain at, con- 
cours at, for the house surgeoncy, 416, 548. 

Nose, compound fracture of the bones of, 
227. 

Number, M. Broussais on the organ of, 853, 

Nux vomica in incontinence of uriuc, 176. 


O' Beirne, Dr. J., on tetanus, 826. 

O'Brien, Dr., complaints from, of mis- 
statements by Dr. Graves, 592. 

(Esophagus, expulsion of a foreign body 
from, by injecting the veins with tartar 
emetic, 266. 

Opthalmia neonatorum, 344. 

Order, M. Broussais on the organ of, 855. 

Ossifieation of arteries of the pancreas, 825. 

Osteo sarcoma of jaw, removat of, 31. 

Ovarian dropsy, case ef, 389. 


P 

Palate, perforation of, by ulcer, 290; defi- 
ciency of, 0; eration for, 571. 

Pancreas, ossitication of arteries of, $25, 

Paracentesis thorac’s in empyema, 107. 

Paralysis, treated with strychnine, 208 ; 
sincular case of, 252. 

Parent-du-Chatelet, M., death of, 95. 

Partner, imposition practized by one, 250. 

Parturition of a live child and a blighted 
foctus, 857. 

Patella, dislocation of, 31. 

Peaitentiary, Millbank, medical attendance 
at, 339. 

Pericarditis, case of, by Fosbroke, 276. 

Peritonitis, acute, after labour, 538 ; severe 
case of, 718, 

Pettigrew, Mr.,and Mr. Howship,716; note 
irom, 762; :tatement by, on the d.smissal 
of hiraself and Dr. Sigmond from Charing- 
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Cross Hospital, 792; letters respecting, 
by Dr. Sigmond and Mr. F. Jones, 835 ; 
and Mr. Robertson, 870. 

Phelan’s Inquiry into the Medical Charities 
of Ireland, 146. 

Phillips, Mr. C., speech of, on a trial, 690, 
679. 

Philip, Dr. W., his mode of administering 
mercury, 706. 

Philoprogenitiveness, M. Broussais on, 625. 

Phosphorus, experiments with, on a cat, 301. 

Phrenology, notice of lectures on, by Profes- 
sor Broussais, 186. (See also Broussais 
Professor.) 
lacenta, absorption of, 530; retention of, 
538. 

Phlebitis after delivery, 530. 

Pneumo-thorax, examination of gases in the 
pleura, in a case of, 207. 

Poisoning by quack medicines, 109. 

Poisons, experiments with, oa vegetables, 
300. 

Pollock, Sir F., speech of, on the Andover 
petition, 607. 

Pompholyx diutinus, fatal case of, 540. 

Poor, alleged silence of, under ill-treatment 
during illness, 371; calamaties inflicted 
on, by dishonest practitioners, 372. 

Poor Law Act, medical attendance and con- 
tracts under, letter from Dr. Tweedale 
respecting, 15; proceedings under, in the 
Ep, ing Parochial Union, 16; protest of 
the Buckinghamshire Medical Associa- 
tion against, 17; importance of sending 
protests against, 26; treatment of sar- 
geons under, 119; petition against, from 
Gloucester, 224; proclamation in Stroud 
respecting, 306; contracts between the 
salaries of the commissioners and the sar- 
geons under, 337; report of the Eastern 
Provincial Association on, 394; progress 
of the system; the Hambledon Union, 
399; criminal conduct of the medical ad- 
venturers under, 400; proceedings in the 
Devizes Union, 491; in the Basford 
Union, 402: course for medieal practi- 
tioners to pursue respecting, 495; form of 
petitions to House of Commons against, 
495; proper conduct of the guardians 
under, at Cambridge, 438; contracts in 
the Cirencester and Cricklade Unions, 439; 
petition from Epping tor the betier regu- 
lation of medical contracis under, 440; 
debate on a petition from Essex against, 
441; petitions from Chipping Ongar and 
Stroud for inquiry into, 469; remarks on 
the Fastern Provincial medical report on, 
509 ; resolutions and petition of the Backs 
Medical Association respecting, 541; 
letter from Mr. Ceely, preparatory to one 
by Sir C. E.Smith respecting, 542 ; adviser 
of, 565; collection of evidence for a Com- 
mittee in the next Session, 644; law of 
medical relief to paupers, 646 ; barbarity 
to the poor in the Chipping Ongar Unicn 
under, 682; petitions from Norfolk and 
Cheshire against, 684: remarks by Mr. 


Whiting and Mr. Manby on, 766, 869; 
contracts of surgeons in the Colchester 
Union, 711; attempt to enforce a medical 
club at Halsted, 842 ; (see also Clubs, Me- 
dical, Self-supporting Dispensaries, and Con- 
tracts, Medical.) 

Pregnancy, anomalous symptoms in, 208, 

Prepuce, formation of a new one, 24. 

Priapism, case of, 287. 

Prone position, advantages of, in various 
diseases, 302. 

Protochloride of mercury in hydrocephalus, 
41; in croup, 43. 

Provincial Medica! Association, 1836 ; meet- 
ing ; objections of members at Bath and 
Bristol to unite with the Eastern, 534; 
report of the meeting of, at Manchester, 
612; remarks on the proceedings, 608. 

Puerperal fever, at Vienna, 649. 

Pulse of the umbilical cord in boys and 
girls, 344. 

Purpura and pemphigus, 539. 


Q 


Quack medicine, French, seizare and ana- 
lysis of, 53; employment of, 27, 54; me- 
dicine, composition of one, 190; alleged 
patronage of, by Dr. Mott, 316, 352, 511; 
openly encouraged by the English colleges, 
57. 

Quacks, proposal for preventing the resort 
to, 593. 

Quain, Dr., resignation of, 512; mark of 
respect to, 573. 

Quinine, kinate of, 125; intermittent bron- 
chitis, 573, 


R 


Ramollissement of the spiral marrow. (See 
Andral, M.) 

Ratter, Dr. I., statistics by, of small-pox at 
Vienna, 77. 

tattlesnake, bite of, cured, 575. 

Recto-vaginal fistula, case of, 197. 

tectum, prolapsus of, returned ina peculiar 
way, 23; foreign bodies in, 23. 

Reid’s Maaual of Practical Midwifery, 489. 

Remarks, Eprroriat :—Recommendation to 
send protests to the Home Office, and pe- 
titions to Parliament, against the system 
of medical contracts, and the intrusion of 
medical-adventurers into the Unions, 25, 
373, 495. 

Necessity of devising a plan for ensuring ef- 
ficient attendance on the sick poor, and 
just remuneration to the medical officer, 26. 

Neglect of atientiow to the moral characters 
of medical contractors in the Unions, 27. 

Exemplary proceeding of the Buck's practi- 
tioners, 27. 

Recommendation of a pamphlet against 
quackery, 27. 

Approval of a prosecution for body-stealing 
at Lincoln, 28. 


| 
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690 INDEX. 
F Alarm of Dr. Macleod at the prospective | Dr.Green’s memoir on tubercular meningitis, 


: abolition of quackery, 57.—The increase} 285. 

of knowledge the only means of depres-| Barbarous midwifery of M. Roux at the Hotel 
sing quacks, 57.—The quackish mysteries} Dieu, 285. 
: of medical prescriptions, 58.—The medi-}| Command to establish a medical club in 


cal colleges themselves the chief sources} Stroud; necessity for an upright coroner 
of qnackery, 57, 246.—Dr. Macleod’s for-| _ in that district, 314, 373. 


mula for making bread pills, 59, 96. Christ’s Hospital, M. Veroni’s case, 306, 
Comparison between Dr. Macleod and Mr.| 343. 
Morison, 59. Contrast between the salaries of the Poor- 
: Conduct of Governors of Christ’s Hospital,} Law Commissioners and the Surgeons in 
60. the Unions, and between the medical care , 
4 


of convicted felons and honest English la- 


Irregular doctoring at Guy's, 63, 94. 
bourers, 337. 


Poisoning of Captain Mackenzie with Mo- ur a wr 

. rison’s pills; advice to indict Morison Abolition of Mr White's Penitentiary salary, 

- for murder, instead of his agents ; impos- 339. , I 
sibility of proving what Morison’s wit- The new Poor-Law Act a pet measure in the r 
nesses stated at the trial; gross errors of | _House of Commons, 340. : 

‘ the judge respecting medical practitioners, | Mr. Escourt, M.P. and the Stroud Union ; 

92. reinsertions of the Stroud Guardians’ Pro- " 
4 Notoriety of the bread pills, 95. clamation ; form for a petition from Stroud, . 
‘ Ingratitude of the ignorant towards public 341, 471. ' T 
benefactors; the Poor Law Commis- Admirable resolution of Stroud surgeons, 
sioners; their brutal conduct in one of} ,, 342, 370, = , 
the unions, 119. Concours of pupils in Dublin ; what school 
Extension of trade in diplomas at the Col- will adopt the concours in London? 348. F. 
f lege of Physicians, 121, 185. Allegation that the poor do not complain of R 
Injustice to sick labourers in the mines, 121. the contract system.—Medical men the S: 

Forewarning respecting medicai contracts ; only judges of proper medical attendance, 

y illustrative letter from a guardian of the 371. 

poor; the advantages and abuses of me-| Horrible proceedings of the Poor Law Com- El 

. dical assurances, 153. missioners at Hambledon.—Mr. Frederick 
Fraudulent characters of self-supporting} Yates, 374, 399, 176. | 
Mr. Edmonds on the mortality of England, Se 


dispensaries, 155. 
Evils of competition amongst medical men,| 375, 791. 
156. Medical contracts and club in the Devizes or 
Intention to enforce medical clubs, 156,342. | Basford Unions, 401. 
‘ 


Caution in establishi new university, | Misery of English labourers, 404. 
Sketch of an adventuring medical contractor, Th 


Future law for regulating Coroner’s Courts ;| 
money qualifications wrongly demanded | Eastern report on the contract system, 406. Ab 
from candidates for executing public | First, second, and third readings of the Me- L 

dical Witnesses Bill, 406, 438, 648. c 
I 


Dr. Carson’s efforts at Liverpool in favour} Honest conduct of the Cambridge Guar- 


* 


q 

of a medical coroner, 186. dians, 438. 

M. Broussais’ lectures on phrenology, 196,| Contracts and clubs at Circircester and Mi; 
: Mr. Colles retirement from the Dublin| Petition from surgeons in the Epping Union, Act 
4 Chair of Surgery ; failure of first expecta- 446. 4 
4 tions of him, 214. Attendance of medical witnesses in courts ' 
q Somerset House, article published in the} o law, 467, 712, 839, 940. >. Sun 
Morning Chronicle ; det: rmination of the | ontract in the Chipping Ongar Union, 469. P 
q Poor Law Commissioners to reduce all} Petition from Stroud sent to Lord John Rus- ase 
payments for attendance on the sick} 5¢l, but never presented, 470. Nee 
4 poor, 216. Editor’s opposition to the Stroud Guar- Fan 
f Election of Mr. Cosgreave in the Strand| ians, 472. Mr 
4 Union, 224. Dialogue between an economical guardian Mr. | 
4 Failure of the attempts to propagate self-| and a contracting surgeon, 473. sit 

a supporting. dispensaries, especially in| Licentiates selected for the Fellowship by Pe 
3 London, 246, 878. the Reform Council of the College of Phy- 72 

q Want of an official medical police, 246. sicians, 479, 536. Lees 
Cure of fractures without splints, 248, 312,} Re-organization at King’s College, 475. the 
466. Dr. Mantel’s Brighton Scientific Institution, aa 
Publicatiom of lithotriptic results, 254, 375.| 477. The 
q Appointment of medical and attorney coro-| Appeals to the feelings as well as the judg- Gr 


ners, 256, 284, ment, 499, 
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Mr. Bree’s medical club.—Interview with 
Mr. Grazier's family, 499, 536. 

Approaching meeting of lhe Provincial As- 
sociation.—One of its duties, 533. 

Proposal to unite this and the Eastern As- 
sociation, 534. 

Petition against Mr. Bradshaw.—Questions 
respecting his College diploma, 535, 564. 

Disturbance at a concours in Paris, 536. 

Election of licentiates into the college, 536. 

Mr. Guthries advice to the Poor Law Com- 
missioners, 565. 

Mr. Bree’s opinion that the poor are beyond 
the pale of the law ; his contrast between 
the old and new systems of parochial me- 
dical attendance, 565, 646. 

Request for medical club accounts, 566. 

Resignation of Dr. Quain; opportunity of 
placing Dr. Grant in the chair of physio- 
logy, 566. 

Medical clauses of the Irish Grand Jury 
Bill, 569. 

The Provincial Medical Association; its 
irrational title ; its invidious distinctions 
among medical men; its laudation of 
the corrupt medical corporations, 608. 

Fate of a little whipper-snapper, 610, 656. 

Report on the contract system, 610. 

Select Committee of Inquiry respecting the 
Unions; preparation of evidence for next 
session, 610, 644. 

Election at London Universiiy College ; 
objections to the interference of profes- 
sors; appointment of Dr. Grant, 611, 646. 

Self-supporting Dispensaries worse than 
Medical Clubs, 645. 

Object of the last remarks on the election at 
Lon. Univ. College; Mr. R. Quain ; 
course for the council to pursue, 646. 

Third Reading of the Medical Witnesses 
Bill, 648. 

Abandonment of public principle in London 
University College; test of the moral 
character of competitors in a concours ; 
Dr. Sharpey ; the concours with a jury of 
medallists, 675, 688, 714. 

Migrations of Mr. Smith of Southam; adop- 
tion of his plans by the Dubs, 678. 

Action at Stafford on a Medical Bill ; oppo- 
site decisions of Lord Tenderden and Mr. 
Justice Littledale ; Mr. C, Phillips’ libels 
on the profession, 679. 

Surgeons’ troop passage-money, 711. 

Passing of the Medical Witnesses’ Bill ; its 
operation ; funds for fees, 712. 

New medical college in London, 715, 765. 

Farmers’ medical club in Taunton, 715. 

Mr. Mayo’s migrations, 611, 715. 

Mr. Pettigrew and the Charing-Cross Hos- 
pital, 716, 790, 880. 

The Metropolitan University and College, 
720. 

Letter and leader from Somerset-House in 
the Morning Chronicle ; local registrars of 
deaths in the Unions, 788. 

The preferment of Dr. Sharpey to Professor 
Grant, 789. 


Mr Edmond’s statistics of the London Hos- 
pital, 791. 

Treatment of medical witnesses in Coroners’ 
Courts, 712, 839. 

Explanations of clauses in the Medical Wit- 
nesses’ Act, 840. 

Medica! Club at Halsted, 842. 

Medical titles.—British Association, $43. 

Students’ number of the Lancet, 843. 

Dr. Turner’s eulogium of Dr. Grant in 1831, 
844. 

Dr. Tweedale’s account of the Lynn Self- 
supporting Dispensary.—Exposition of its 
fallacies.—Ingenious device of Dr. Twee- 
dale to get his good-natured colleagues 
to puff him, 844, 851. 

Attempts in Southwark to set up a self-sup- 
porting dispensary, 848, 877. 

(See, also, Reviews.) 


Reviews and notices of books :—Devrient’s 
Trai slation of Hahneman’s “ Organon of 
the |fealing Art,” 19; Horn’s Medical 
Archives, 22; Coxe on the Claims of Har- 
vey to the Discovery of the Blood, 77; 
Phelan’s Inquiry into the Medical Chari- 
ties of Ireland, 146; Forbes’ Select Medi- 
cal Biography, 151; Proceedings of the 
Factory Commissioners, 209; Ellis on 
Medical Reform, 172; Coombe on Diges- 
tion and Dietetics, 238; Dublin Medical 
Journal, 244; Bracy Clark on the Bits of 
Horses, 303 ; Cases in the Midwifery In- 
stitution at Stuttgard, 343; Professor 
Bell on Stammering, 406; Reid’s Mid- 
wifery, 480; Naturalist’s Library, 480 ; 
Carswell on Atrophy, 495; Archives Gé- 
nérales for April and May, 1836, 528; 
Lisfranc on Diseases of the Uterus, 531; 
Bouillaud on Rheumatism and Cardiac 
Inflammation, 634; Malgaigne’s Opera- 
tive Surgery, 877. 

Rheumatism treated with hydriodate of pot- 
ash, 381, 444, 572, 762; acute articular, 
M. Bouillaud on, 634; coincidence of, 
with cardiac inflammation, 635. 

Rix, Mr., reply of, to Messrs. Dobson and 
Goddard, 221. 

Robertson, Mr., letter from, 870. 

Rowe, Mr. G. R., on the Epping Union pro- 
ceedings and petition, 250, 440. 

Rowe, Mr. M., on the composition of a 
quack medicine, 191. 

Royal Institution, examination of a mummy 
at, 367. 

Rumination in a man, 248, 

Ss 

Sadler, Mr. factory tables by, 213. 

Safety-lamp, Dr. Clanny’s, 362. 

Salmon, trial of, for the murder of Captain 
Mackenzie, 92; errors in the judge’s 
charge, 93. 

Sanson, M., election of, at Paris, 95. 


Sclerotic coat, peculiar effects of a wound 
of, 226. 
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Scotland, remuneration of medical men at 
inquests in, 187. 

Secretiveness, M. Boussais on, 692. 

Searle, Mr., on the treatment of inflamma- 
tion, 858. 

Self-supporting, and other dispensaries and 
clubs ; antidote to the mischief of, 246; 
strictures on the letter of a defender of, 
498; the moving impulse of, 499, 502; 
prospectus of the Stowmarket dispen- 
sary, 499; scene, between a founder of 
one, and a farmer's family, 502; letter 
from Mr, Bree defending, 507 ; reply of 
Dr. Cox te a committee-man of the 
Eastern association; letter from Mr. 
Denham, of Wickham-market, on the 
Stowmarket club; objections to, by 
Mr. Crisp; letter from Mr. Bedingfield, 
explaining his connection with the Stow- 
market club, 561; enquiries respecting 
them, 565; letter respecting the system, 
571; meetings at Southwark to establish 
673, 678, 847, 878; operation of the sys- 
tem, 683 ; formation of a farmer's club in 
Somersetshire, 710,715; letter from Mr. 
Whiting respecting, 766, 869 ; attempt to 
extend the system of, to Paris, 830; the 
Lynn dispensary, 844; Dr. Tweedale’s 
account of one at Lynn, 15, 868 ; remarks 
on the account, 872; attempt to form one 
at Walworth, 877. 

Sensations animal, Mr. Mayo on, 317. 

Servant’s fees at the college, 221. 

Sharpey, Dr., election of, 688 ; trial of, 789. 
(See also Lon. Unir. Coll.) 

Ship-owners, retention by, of the troop 
passage-money of surgeons, 711. 

Sigmond, Dr., dismissal of, from Charing- 
cross Hospital, 792, 870 ; uote from, 835. 

Skin, singular case of, syphilitic disease of, 
412; venereal diseases of. (See Wal- 
lace, Dr.) 

Skull, compound fracture of, 140 ; fracture, 
peculiar case of, 446. 

Small-pox, confluent, from contagion of a 
varioloid eruption, 22; statistics of, at the 
General Hospital, Vienna, 77; and vacci- 
nation, observations on, by Mr. Hiley, 
639. 

Smith and Halbert, Messrs., enquiries 
about, 688. 

Smith, Sir C. E., letter from, on the poor 
law contracts, 543, 

Smyth, Dr. M. G., case by, of sealded 
glottis, 86. 

Solon, M., examination by, of gases in the 
thorax, in pneumo-thorax, 207. 

Soul, observations on M. Broussais’ history 
of the ancient doctrine of, 708. 

Southampton, medical coroner at, 376. 

Spasm of the heart, fatal case of, 431. 

Speculum, researches into leucorrhoea with, 
177. 

Spelling, Mr. verdict of manslaughter 
against, 669. 

Spilsbury and Campbell, Messrs., on the ef- 


fects of calomel on the reproductive fune- 
tions, 330. 

Spinal marrow, diseases of, (see Andral, M.) 

Spleen, rupture of, 288. 

St. George’s Hospital dinner, 160, 307. 

Stammering, Bell on, 406. 

Statistics, medical, at Berlin University, 
346; of mortality, (see Edmonds, Mr. 7. 
R.) 

Stowmarket Medica! Club, prospectus of, 
499. (See also Self-supporting Dispen- 
saries. ) 

Stroud Union, election of surgeons in, 224. 

Stricture of the urethra, with sloughing, 
447. 

Stroud Union, proclamation and remarks re- 
specting medical attendance on the poor 
in, 306, 314, 840, 370; form of petition 
from, 341, 373; names of medical con- 
tractors in, 469; petition from, for enquiry 
into the state of the sick poor, 470; the 
editor's opposition to the Stroud guar- 
dians, 472. 

Stychnine, acetate of, in paralysis, 208. 

Students, residences of, in London, 830. 

Stumps, irritable, lecture on, 133; on the 
healing of, 329. 

Stuttgard, midwifery institution at, 343. 

Sussex Institution, lecture on corals at, 437. 

Swansea, petition from, in favour of the Me- 
dical Witnesses Bill, 125. 


T 


Tartar emetic producing gastritis, 254: in- 
jected into the veins to remove a foreign 
body from the oesophagus, 366 ; Mr. Green- 
wood on the employment of, in delirium 
tremens, 388. 

Tendo-achillis, division of, to relieve club- 
foot, 648. ° 

Tetanus, Dr. O’Beirne on, 826. 

Thacker, Dr., cases received from, 139. 

Throat cut, (See North London Hospital.) 

Thumb, compound fractare of, 288. 

Thymus gland, structure and uses of, 171. 

Thyroid gland, removal of a portion of, for 
goitre, 175. 

Tight-lacing, effect of on the muscles, 4. 

Titles, medical, division of, 608, $43. 

Tongue, diagnosis by, in disease, 363. 

Tonsils, disease of, resembling syphilis, 292. 

Trachea, division of, life after, 320, 382, 443. 

Transfusion in hamorrhage, cases of, 61. 

Trepanniug, Dr. Thacker on, 141. 

Tubercular meningitis of children, observa- 
tions on, by Dr. P. H. Green, 263, 285 ; 
case of, 293; Mr. Barker’s remarks on, 
325. 

Tucker, Mr. G., on poisoning with Mori- 
son’s pills, 189. 

Tumour of the hip and thigh, immense, 429, 
465; of the mouth, not often described, 
435; great one removed by Mr Liston, 
465. 

Tarner, Dr., ealogium by, of Dr. Grant, 844. 

Turner, Isabella, inquest on, 669. 
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Turpentine, oil of, in iritis, 333 ; Mr. Car- 
michael on, 427. 

Tweedale, Dr., on self-supporting dispen- 
saries, 15, 868; remarks on the statements 
of, 880. 

Typhus fever, with dysentery, case of, 229. 


U 


Umbilical cord, pulse of, in boys and girls, 
544, 

Unions, (See Peor-Law Act.) 

University, new Metropolitan, 512, 762,877. 

Upton, Mr., letter from, 251. 

Ure, Mr., on chloride of zine in cancer, 252. 

Urethra, artificial, 287. 

Urine, nux vomica in incontinence of, 176. 

Uterus, neck of, in young females never 
pregnant, 528 ; prolific, with sterile mam- 
me, 575. 

Uterine plebitis, treatment of, 144; apo- 
plexy, Dr. Gennars on, 652, 685. 

Vv 

Vaccination, adyantages of, 633. 

Varicose tumours producing fatal hamor- 
rhage during parturition, 60. 

Vena azygos, rupture of, 288. 

Vena cava, complete obliteration of, 686. 

Veneration, M. Broussais on, 737. 

Venereal disease, Mr. Eagle on, 490, 594, 
784; Mr. Cowper on the identity of with 
gonorrhoea, 867. 

Venereal Diseases of the Skin, lectures by Dr 
Wallace on :— 

Lecture 1.—Researches into the pathology 
of these eruptions ; the only two natural 
groups ; exanthematous group ; their pro- 
pagation by contagion and inoculation, 
129. 


Lecture 2.—Pathology of these diseases; 
the disease in infants before birth and 
after birth ; the putridity of dead-born 
infants ; is infantile syphilis infectious? 
cases in proof that the virus of common 
pustular chancre may, after passing 
through the system, produce exanthe- 
matous syphilis, 193; penetration of 
these eruptious deeply intothe cutaneous 
tissue ; ailections described under other 
names, but really belonging to this 
group; identity of sivvens with this 
class of eruptions, 

Lecrure 3.—The Pustular group ; distine- 
tion between the exanthemata and the 
pustule ; constant variation of the state 
and nature of the poison of primary 
syphilitic sores, as they become older ; 
analogous changes in secondary sores ; 
characters of the venereal eruption when 
a relapse in the disease occurs, 257. 

Lecture 4.—Objections to the term “ se- 
condary syphilis;" the tribes of pri- 
mary symptoms and eruptions ; exanthe- 
matic primary symptoms; errors in the 
general belief relative to the’ original 


source of the venereal disease ; publish- 
ed views of the lecturer on the disease, 
520. 

Lecrure 5.—Classes and orders of vene- 
real diseases of the skin; first appear- 
ance of pustular primary syphilis ; its 
gradual changes; its varieties in pro- 
gress and appearance in different cases ; 
causes of those varieties ; effect of con- 
stitution and regimen on the disease ; 
disposition in the various poisons of 
syphilis to produce sores similar to the 
source of the poison ; effect of old vene- 
real taint on new sores ; their co-exist- 
ence with fever ; characters distinguish - 
ing primary pustular syphilis from all 
others; is it a disease of importance ? 
primary disease, if not cured, not neces- 
sarily productive of constitutional ef- 
fects, 553. 

Lecrure 6.—Pustular Venereal Eruptions ; 
period after the primary sore at which 
they occur ; stage of the primary sore 
at which contamination occurs ; experi 
ments to elucidate the point ; symptoms 
which precede the pustular eruptions ; 
often mistaken for those of other dis- 
diseases; anatomical characters and 
development of the individual spots 
which compose the eruption; their re- 
semblance to the primary pustule; va- 
rieties; character of the eruption in 
cases of relapse; causes of the varieties ; 
treatment; situation of the pustules; 
mode of distinguishing these diseases ; 
mistakes of Dr. Batemanregarding them; 
prognosis ; treatment, 583. 

Lecrure 7.—Exanthematic Primary Syphi- 
lis; period after the application of the 
virus at which it occurs; difference in 
this respect between these and the pus- 
tular primary symptoms ; modein which 
it commences ; mode of origin on the 
common skin and other surfaces; pro- 
gress of the disease; character of the 
pain; varieties, cause, and influence of 
mode of life on these affections; diag- 
nosis ; treatment ; writers on the sub- 
ject. 660. 

Lecrure 8.—Exanthematic Venereal Erup- 
tions ; aptitude of constitutional symp- 
toms to follow exanthematic primary 
syphilis; symptoms and characters of 
the spots; varieties; changes; the ul- 
cers; their crusts; causes of varieties ; 
uniform syphilis ; treatment, 747. 

Veroni, Signor, memorial of, 307, 315; Mr. 

Bennington’s answer to, and report of the 

child’s case, 357, 379; answer of, to Mr. 

Bennington, 468. 

Vesico-vaginal fistula, professor Dieffenbach 

on, 754. 

Veterinary Medical Society, Mr. Coleman's 

conduct to, 376. 

Vienna, cases at the Midwifery Institution 

of, 111, 144. 

Voice, functions of, 406. 
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Wales, medical coroners in, 838. 
Walker, Mr., on absence of the eyes, 451. 
Wa Dr., chemical! lectures and remarks 
by, at the Jervis-street Hospital, Dublin. 
Lecture 1.—The hydriodate of potash ; 
its dose and mode of action, and its 
employment in syphilis, 5. 
Lecture 2.—Case of remarkable injury 
of the brain, 161. 
Lecture 3.—Post-mortem appearances in 
a child burnt to death; wound of the 
sclerotic coat of the eye, producing pe- 
culiar effects; compound fracture of 
the bones of the nose, with division of 
the supra-orbital artery; syphilis in a 
mother and her infant, 226, 228. 
Lecture 4.—Apparently poisonous wound 
inflicted by a cock on the hand; 
case of true venereal lichen; effects of 
an ulcer perforating the palate; con- 
cussion of the brain in a child; occa- 
sional troublesome consequences of a 
burn in the dorsum of the foot ; some 
appearances of superficial burns; Ara- 
bian elephantiasis of the hand; disease 


of the follicles of the tonsils, 289, 291. | 


(See also Venereal Diseases of the Skin.) 


Walwortn, meeting at, 877. 

Wansborough, Mr. T., case by, of ovarian 
dropsy, 389. 

Wardrop, Mr., work on the heart by, 96. 


Weight, M. Broussais on the organ of, 823. | 
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Westminster Opthalmic Hospital, anniver- 
sary dinner of, 348; proceedings at, 511. 

White blood, following venesection, 173. 

White, Mr., suspension of his salary, 339. 

Whiting, Mr., letter from, on penny clubs, 
766 ; reply of Mr Manby to, 869. 

Wilson, Mr. C., on the employment of mer- 
eury, and Dr. W. Philips’s views regard- 
ing small doses, 706. 

Windsor, incomplete inquest at, 682, 800. 

Witnesses, medical, remuneration of, in Scot- 
land, 187 ;/petition from attorney coro- 
ners in favour of the bill for procuring 
them remuneration, 287 ; copy of the bill, 
391; second reading of it in the House of 
Commons, 406; remarks on the second 
reading of, 438; notice respecting, 505; 
its introduction into the House of Lords, 
648 ; petition from Cornwall in favour of, 
685 ; conversion of it into an Act of Par- 
liament, remarks on its clauses, and oper- 
ation, 712 ; copy of the act, 716; further 
remarks on the clauses of, 840, 880; re- 
marks of contemporary journals on, 871. 

Wolff, Dr. Julius, case by, of ossification of 
the arteries of the pancreas, 825. 

Worms, discharge of, through the skin, 24. 

Worthington, Mr. W. C., case by, of horny 
excrescence, 143. 

Wounds, apparently slight, serious effects 
of, 289, 463. 


Weiss, Mr., on the invention of the litho- | Yates, Mr. Frederick, enquires respecting, 


trite, 63. 

Westminster Hospital :— Regulations and 
governors of, 380, 538 ; cases at, of rhen- 
matism treated with hydriodate of potash, 
380, 390, 443; purpura and pemphigus, 
and fatal pompholyx diutinus, 538 ; clini- 
cal lectures at, 566, 798; letter from Mr. 
Knox respecting, 831. 

Westminster Medical Society, meetings of, 
160, 


401, 475. 


| Youatt, Professor, account by, of the illness 


of a Chimpanzee, 202. 
Young, Mr. Samuel, on slight wounds, 463. 


Z 
Zaccarelli, Dr., on the blood, 173. 


Zinc, sulphate of, in epilepsy, 127, 612; 


chloride of, in cancer, 252. 
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